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IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Author. Well, you have read my 
VS., tell me frankly what you 
think of it. 

Publisher. It is excellent, fall of 
interest of the highest order; the 
historic incidents are most graph- 
ically described. 1 have read few 
works which show deeper research 
and a higher appreciation of the 
stirring events of the period you 
describe ; to me it seems admirable. 

A. | am delighted to hear this, 
and with your name on the title- 
page, it will be a success. 

/. Excuse me, I havé only given 
you my opinion of the book ; [ did 
not say that | would publish it. 

A. What do you mean ? 

P. 1 mean that my opinion is 
quantum suffirit, just what it is 
worth as an individual opinion ; as 
a publisher | have to consider the 
public taste, and [ fear a work like 
yours would have little chance of 
success. There are two styles of 
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literature which are popular just 
now: with the public anything con- 
nected with mental process of 
thought, of involution, evolution, 
metaphysical, analytical disquisi- 
tions—all the subtleties and 
mysteries of science, the more 
unintelligible the better; or it. 
must be a startling novel, a nine~ 
teenth - century Mrs. Radcliffe 
style, the shilling thrilling volume 
of sensational incidents, worked up 
by the pen of a ready writer, the 
mystery of a Hansom Cab,—this is 
what succeeds; but a work of cul- 
ture and thought, men and women 
either have no time to read, or at 
any rate no time to appreciate. I 
am sure we should not dispose‘ol 
a hundred copies of your book. 

A. That’s not encouraging, but 
T agree with you. Literature in its 
high and elevated sense is quite 
neglected ; people seem’ to lave, as 
you say, no time for reflection, only 

A 
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for feeling. We move at railway 
speed ; and then there are the com- 
petitive examinations, which fill 
and weaken the brains of half our 
youth, and the other are swept on- 
ward by the whirl of political or 
social life. SolI perfectly see the 
force of your observations, and 
so far as circulation goes, I may 
as well throw the . into the 
fire! 

P. That is the worst use you 
could make of it; there is still an 
interest in writing for the few. 
There are always some who retain 
their classic tastes, and whose pres- 
ence would have been welcomed in 
society half a century age, when no 
men could play a part there unless 
he was the r of mental ac- 
quirements. I admit they are rare 
now, but the approval of the in- 
tellectual minority is worth having. 

A. As you say, the cultivated 
minds are few compared with what 
they were even in my younger 
days, for we somehow did manage 
to combine the student and the 
sociéty life. Then you must re- 
member that we lived in the time 
when the memories of the great 
literary giants were still fresh in 
the minds of men,—Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Hallam,— 
what a list I might name!—had 
j passed away. ‘The classics 
“were not considered useless studies. 
In the occupation of time, not 
what would pay, but what would 
elevate the mind, was chiefly con- 
sidered. An Oxonian told me the 
other day that all the historic stan- 
dard works are left unread on the 
shelves of the Bodleian now, and 
no one cares for them. 

P. You allude to college life. 
The change must be as great in all 
social life since you first entered it. 

A. Talk of the Jubilee! no change 
during the last half-century has 
been greater than the changes in 
social life. You made a very true 
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remark just now, that no man could 
fill a space in society fifty years 
ago unless he possessed intellectual 
qualifications; a dandy, even, re- 
quired something more than stage 
properties to obtain and to main- 
tain his position. 

“When wits and courtiers sought the 

same resorts, 


All courtiers wits, and all wits fit for 
courts.” 


The extravagance of dandy life 
have been widely told; but these 
vanities were merely the ripple on 
the surface of superior merit. I 
have always heard that Brummen, 
who, in the time of the Regency, 
was the great leader of fashion, 
the chief of the dandies, was the 

ssessor of great gifts of tact, of 

nowledge of memory, and keen- 
ness of perception. “Had Brum- 
mell,” writes a great authority in 
those days, “been ‘nothing better 
than an elegant automaton, he 
would never have acquired the in- 
fluence that he decidedly obtained : 
he would not have enjoyed the so- 
ciety of clever men ; neither would 
they have thought it worth their 
while to bestow a word upon him, 
even in their moments of relaxa- 
tion. But the reverse was the case, 
His acquaintance was not limited to 
men of fashion only—it comprised 
a great portion of the most intel- 
lectual men of the time; and at 
what period of our history was there 
such a constellation of genius?” 
And Lord Byron writes: “I liked 
the dandies p they were all civil to 
me. I had a tinge of dandyism in 
my minority, and probably retained 
enough of it to conciliate the t 
ones at five-and-twenty. I knew 
them all, more or less, and they 
made mesa member of Watier’s (a 
superior club at that time),—being, 
I take it, the only literary man, 
except two others (both men of 
the world)—Moore and Spencer— 
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in it. Our masquerade was a grand 
one; so was the danily ball too.” 

I will take the meu [ have per- 
sonally known, of a far later date 
—Count d'Orsay, Lord Cuntilupe, 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Alvan- 
ley, Sir George Wombwe], Sir 
Henry Mildmay, Ridley Colborne, 
and others, They were all men 
of excellent accomplishments, and 
dress was the least part of their 
merit; they understood the value 

“Of employing 
Some honrs, to make the remnant worth 
enjoying.” 


They were always welcome guests. 
not ouly in fushionxble but in 
grave political circle. To be a 
man of the world, was to be a man 
above the level of ordinary men. 
Count d'Orsay was a_ brilliant 
le:d-r of the dandy c'ass—strik- 
ingly hands »me, of a splendid phy- 
sique, acommuanding appearance, an 
admirable horseman of the ILaute 
When he appeared 
in the perfection of dress (for the 
tailors’ art had not died out with 
George IV.), with that expression 
of self-confilence and self-vompla- 
cencvy which the sense of sup-rior- 
itv gives, he was the observed of 
all. Add to this his real ace »m- 
plishments—a sculptor, an excel- 
lent artist, and the possessor of a 
happy faculty of seizing the ex- 
_ pres-ion and drawing an admira- 
ble likeness in a remarkably short 
time. A collection of the habitues 
of Gore House was publis:ed by 
Mirche!l in Bond Street, and had 
a large sale. 

P. tn fact, there were Admirable 
Crichtons in those days ? 

A. Very much se. Men took 
great pains with themselves—the 
did not slouch and moon xa 
lif-; and it was remarkable how 
highly they were appreciated by 
the crowd, not only of the upper 
but the lower classes. have 
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frequntly ridden down to Rich- 
mond with Count d’Orsay. A 
striking figure he was iu his blue 
coat with gilt buttons, thrown 
well back t» show the wide ex- 
anse of snowy shirt-front and 
uff waistcoat; his tight leathers 
an! polished boots; his well-curled 
whiskers and handsome counte- 
nance; a wide-brimmed glossy hat, 
spoticss white gloves. He was the 
very beau-ideal ot a leader of fash- 
ion = As he rode through Kensing- 
ton and Brompton he excited 
general attention. I was greatly 
interested in noticing the admira- 
tion with which he was regarded, 
What sentiment such an appear- 
ance might excite at the present 
day [ cannot pretend to say, but 
at that time the effect produced 
was unmistakable: they stared at 
him as at a superior being. 

P. Like Beau Brummell, he 
must have po-sessed higher qual- 
ities than even those you have 
mentioned. : 

A. He had certainly a great 
self command, and most of all, 
great kindline-s of disposition. If 
he were sui profusus, he was never 
alieni appetens, . He was lavish in 
his generosity ; ifany meritcl imed 
kindred at Gore House it had its 
claim allowed. He posses-ed, more- 
over, that great quality, «s I say, of 
self-command; this enabled him 
to bear his own burden in life 
without inflicting the history of 
his sorrows on others. During the 
latter years of his resivence at 
Gore House, he could only leave 
it from midnight on Saturday 
until the same hour on Sunday; 
at all other times his creditors 
were on the watch to seize him, 
Un Saturday after twelve he was 
to be seen at Crockforil’s, alwa 
gay and smiling, as if he had no 
anxiety or fears. During the 
week-lays I sometimes passed 
the afternuun with him in Gore 
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House gardens, and never on 
any one occasion did he allude 
to his misfortunes. He bore in 
his conduct testimony to the wis- 
dom of Jaques Roux, whe says: 
“Happy he who mortifies the 
biter pleasure of calling out at 
all that hurts and pains him! he 
will be at peace with others and 
him-elf.” This res rve I call true 
courage, and the Count possessed 
it in the highest degree. Even 
cruel ingratitude, which in general 
einbiiters most dispositions, failed 
to arou-e in him any feeling of 
indignation. At the time I speak 
of the late Emperor Napoleon re- 
sid: d, when Louis Napoleon, near 
Gere House, where he spent all 
his time. When. in 1850, the Gore 
House establishment had to be 
broken up, and its occupants went 
to Paris, they naturally expected 
that the President would have 
shown them all possible kindness. 
Ou the contrary, he treated his old 
friends with coldness and indiffer- 


ence, and the Count even then 


never complained. Lady Blessing- 
ten did not practise so much re- 
straint. A gool mot is told of 
her, when the President on seme 
furmal occasion asked her, “* Vous 
pnsez rester & Paris trés long 
tempes, Milady?” she replied, 
“ Et vous, M. nseigneur ?” 
Doubtless it was difficult for the 
Pre-ident, after Count d Orsay’s 
ro‘onged self-imposed exile from 
‘rance, and occupyimg as he did 
a very large space in a very im- 
pertant circle in English society, 
to place him over tre heads of 
those who were more ostentatious- 
ly connected with him, and who 
had been associated with all his 
schenis; but still, he should have 
r.membered that Gore Hovse was 
for a long peri d a real home tor 
him in his time of apx ety and dis- 
appointment, when there seemed 
to be little chance of the reali- 
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sation of his ambition. Count 
d’Orsay painted a charming pic- 
ture of Lady Blessington as she 
presided over the nightly reunions 
of all that was most eminent in 
literature and politics and social 
distinction. Her face at that 
date was still beautiful, and she 
dressed with the grace beyond 
the reach of art, which sets off 
those advantages that survive 
even the lapse of time. It wasa 
lesson for us of the younger gen- 
eration to observe the grace with 
which the grands seigneurs bent 
the knee »s they kissed her hand, 
and then addressed her beautiful 
niece, Marguerite Power, with such 
courteous words as bring “ the 
smile to beauty’s lips and light to 
glorious eyes.” Count d'Orsay 
was always rich in epigram and 
amusing anecdote, pleasing every 
one in turn by some kind remark. 
If any young member of Puarlia- 
meat had made any trifling sue- 
cess in the House, d'Orsay was 
sure to have heard of it, and to 
say, “ Mon cher, comme vous avez 
bien exprimé cette idée.” The 
occupants of Gure House bore 
testimony to the truth that the 
charm of all manuer must come 
from the heart: 

P. Did the Count die in Paris? 

A. Yes. Lady Blessington did 
not long survive the change from 
her charm ng home and entourage 
to a new society, and after her 
death the Count pined away,— 
he had no object in life or in- 
terest left. When at last the 
President did offer him the place 
of Directeur des Beaux Arts, he 
was unfit fur any work. I visited 
him at that time, and found his 
room all hang with b ack curtains, 
the bed and window curtains were 
the sume; all the souve.irs of one 
s» «lear were c llected around him. 
It was most sad? There are 


moments and scenes even in early 
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youth in which we are deeply im- 
pressed with the nothingness of all 
worldly things: such a scene and 
such @ moment was this to me. 

P. It must have been a pain- 
ful sight! You spoke of Crock- 
ford’s. Was not that a very 
pleasant club? 

A, It was indeed the beau-ideal 
ofaclub. The notion that any man 
of large fortune was at once elected 
a member, in order to pluc< and 
pigeon him, was quite absurd. A 
novel was written at the time I 
speak’ of called ‘Croc ford’s; or, 

ife in the West,’ which was about 
as true a representation of the 
life and manners of that time as 
‘Lothair’ is of the present. The 
fact is, it was very difficult for any 
one, however well known or highly 
considered, to be elected to Crock- 
ford’s. The number of candidates 
b-ing out of all proportion to the 
vacancies, a man of large fortune 
and good birth was, ceteris par: bus, 
more widely known, and so far was 
preferred to a person with not the 
same credentials; otherwise success 
depended on personal qualifications. 
It cannot be said that the club was 
pop reap of play, for it could 
not have been kept up in such a 

uxurious style without play ; but 
many a member never entered the 
play-room. It was at the end of 
a long suite of magnificent apart- 
ments. The custom, if members like 
myself partook frequently of the 
supper and never played, was at 
the close of the season to throw a 
ten-pound note on the play-table 
and leave it there. But that was 
really conscience - money; no one 
_inquired, asked for it, or perhaps 
even noticed it. 

P. These must indeed have been 
delightful noctes ceneque. 

'. We shall never see their like 
again. During the parliamentary 
season, supper was provided from 
twelve o’clock to five in the morn- 
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catelli was chef. I rather think he 


ing—and such a suppe 


received £800 a-year. But there 
was every dish and drink that 
could gratify the most fastidious 
taste; and night after night were 
met there all those who were 
noted for any superiority, intel- 
lectual or personal. Politics, 
literature, art, fashion, rank; the 
wit, the courtier, the poet, « the 
historian, the politician, were found 
at the table. It was frequently 
a tilt of freshest wit and clever 
repartee. There every night after 
the House of Commons might be 
heard the sparkling ongrene and 
wit of the party whips, Hen 
Baring and Ben Stanley, riv 
in social and _ political life there 
might be seen that arbiter eleg m- 
tiarum, Mr Auriol, whose godd 
luck, appetite, and appearance ob- 
tained him the name of “Crock- 
ford’s Ugly Customer.” There the 
reat yi lng who, like Charles 
ox, “in retreat laid their thun- 
der by,” would meet on neutral 
ground, forgetful of all party ob- 
jects in the good- fellowship of 
mutual enjoyment. The dandies 
of course mustered strong; and 
there, as I have remarked, Count 
d’Orsay generally every esa 
night i seen, in e Sun- 
day night unti ~past eleven, 
whet he left, so as to reach i 
House before the Cinderella hour 
of twelve, where he would not 
unfrequently find some of those 


who were so anxious for his so 


ciety waiting at the ; b 
he lb safe until the fae desl 
of twelve. 
P Why .was such a pleasant 
resort ever broken up? ‘ 
A. In consequence of the report 
of the gambling Committee’ of 
the House of Commons, of which 
I was a member. Lord Palmer- 
ston was our chairman, and he 
did all in his power to save 
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Crockford’s, on the ground that 
the play was fair, credit was sel- 
dom given, and that anything was 
preferable to private play. The 
sequel has proved how correct he 
was, This was a most interesting 
Committee. All the k: epers of the 
various gambling-houses, the bon- 
nets, touters, and accomplices, were 
examined, and startling revelations 
were made One episode in the 
course of the examination of wit- 
nesses amused us very much. Some 
important turf authority was in 
the witness-box, and Milner-Gib- 
son failed to obtain any distinct 
evidence from him. Then Lord 
George Pentinck tackled him, and 
he at once gave us full information. 
Milner - Gibson was very angry. 
“Why do you reply to Lord 
George,” he asked, “and not to 
me?” “Because his lordship 
knows what he is talking about, 
and you don’t.” The whole report 
of that Committee is well worth 
studying as a picture of the turf 
and the gambling circles of fifty 
years ago. But all the chairman’s 
efforts failed to save Crockford’s. 
The Committee recommended that 
on the declaration of two house- 
holders the police should be em- 
powered to enter any house where 
public play was carried on. Very 
shortly after the report of the Com- 
mittee the required declaration was 
made, and the police at once acted 
upon it. In vain it was declared 
in court that the club existed inde- 
pendent of play, that the gaming 
was carried on in another part of 
the establishment. The magis- 
trates decided against it, and it 
was at once closed. The anticipa- 
tions of Lord Palmerston proved 
to be correct ; for since then private 

lay has greatly increased, and has 
Ted to very painful results. 

J’. So there was an end of these 
festivities ? 

A. An end of the play and of 
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this pleasant life. But a suppin 

club was started in Piccadilly, call 

the Coventry ; it was not, however, 
the same thing. It was easy to 
succeed Crockford’s, but not to 
replace it. The Coventry dragged 
on a lingering existence. There 
was not the same desire to belong 
to it. Coventry House was very 
near the old famous club Watier’s. 

P. The centre of the old dandies 
you have been talking of? 

A. Exactly ; it was their head- 
quarters. Lord Willoughby de Er- 
esby, then Lord Gwydyr, was chief 
of the dandies. This great friend 
of the Prince Regent told me 
how important the dandy class of 
society was, not only socially but 
politically ; so much so, that at the 
Coronation, when there was great 
fear of disturbance in consequence 
of the Queen’s expressed intention 
of presenting herself at the Abbe 
during the ceremony, George IV. 
was in a state of great anxiety, and 
he sent for Lord Gwydyr to ask 
him what was the feeling of the 
dandies; who replied, “It is not 
favourable to your Majesty.” “I 
care nothing for the mob,” exclaim- 
ed the king, “ but I do for the dan- 
dies!’ and asked Lord Gwydyr’s 
advice. Lord Gwydyr suggested 
that to keep them in good humour 
it might be well if his Majesty in- 
vited them to breakfast somewhere 
in the vicinity of the Abbey on the 
morning of the Coronation. The 
king acquiesced. A grand break- 
fast was prepared in one of the 
rooms of the House of Lords, and 
the king regained all his popu- 
larity with the dandies. 

P. You spoke of the private play 
which followed on the closing of 
Crockford'’s ; but surely, from all 
you have heard, much larger fcr- 
tunes were lost formerly than have 
been lost in recent days? 

A. That is quite possible; but 
I can understand that the results 
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were not so bad when playing 
against a public bank. With a 
public bank there cau be ne per- 
s-nal querrels, no bitter  feel- 
invs awakened. A man |: ses his 
moiey; there is an end of it, No 
one can be personally reproached 
or suspected; there is no hasrel, 
malice, and all uncharitablen ss 
afterwards; there ure no tvs of 
affection and friendship broken. 
This was Lord Palmerston’s con- 
tent'o1. No doubt immense for- 
tun:s were -quaudered at Crock- 
ford’s, and the high pliy end high 
living were attended with the sad- 
d-st results. I have been told on 
unquestionable authori:y that sev- 
eral of the members of Wari r’s 
Ciub committed suicile I myself 
can reca.l six or seven of that set 
(Watier's was closed belore my 
time) who dil so. It must have 
been a lif: of intense excitement, 
and the nervous system could net 
stand it. Moreover, in those days 
. hard dricking was the custom, 
an! weakened alike both mind 
and body. 

P. Did you see much of Louis 
Napoleon ai Gore House ? 
- A, Constantly. He was always 
there. ‘Th strange thing is that 
the Count d’Orsay, who was such a 
remarkable judge of character, had 
no opinion of tre Pr nee’s ability. 
“Crest. un brave garg,” he used 
to say, ‘ mais pas di sprit;” and 
he smiled when the Prince used to 
speak of the poss bility of his re- 
turn triumphant tu France—a con- 
viction which he always possi ssecl. 
At the time of the vacancy of the 
Greek throne it was suygest: d that 
the Prince might be an excellent 
candiiate for the succession; if 
elected, he wi uld have been so with 
the good wishes of France and 
England. ‘This was Lord Palmer- 
ston’s idea; but when the Prince 
was sounded on the subject he «de- 
clined at once, and privately ex- 
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plained that all his hopes were 
centred in France. He had such im- 
= confidence in the future, that 

e used to say to his cousin the 
Duchess of Hamilton (Princess 
Marie of Baden), “ Marie, when I 
am atthe Tuileries I shall make 
such and such changes;” and she 
would reply, “I wish, Louis, you 
would not always talk like this— 
people only laugh at you.” Even 
when he was leaving Paris for his 
prison at Ham, he turned to the 
officer who commanded the guard 
of Chasseurs drawn up on the plat- 
fourm of the station, and expressed 
his intention of changing the uni- 
fourm of the regiment. He was a 
regular fuatalist, like his uncle with 
the sun of Austerlitz. 

P. Louis Napoleon really liked 
the English ? 

A. Very much so. I recall & 
dinner at the Elysée. We were 
about thirty English and the same 
number of French. After dinner, 
when, in French fashion, we al 
rose to leave the table with the 
ladies, the President said, “ No, 
no, we follow the English fashion 
to-day ;” so to the astonishment of 
all the establishment wine was put 
on the table, and we remained 
about an hour after the ladies. 
He was always very kind to the 
English and grateful for the atten- 
tion he had received, except, as I 
have said, in the case of Lady Bles- 
sington. 

P. You young men who hada 
fair start must have had a good 
time of it in those days. 

A, We had indeed. I was early 
in public life, and the polit cal 
youth of the nation filled a large 
space in men’s minds then ; 
leaders greatly interested them- 
selyes in the young eration. 
It. was not only in political circles 
that we were welcomed, but all the 
salons were opened to us; and there 
were salons then such as can never 
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exist again. The influence of 
highly gifted women, pre-eminent 
by birth, education, and manners, 
is lost, I fear never to be renewed ; 
and even if it were possible to renew 
the past, female influence would 
not be the same under the present 
conditions of society. In the in- 
terest of high culture and breeding, 
this is one of the most-to-be-re- 
gretted changes in the last half- 
century. How I recall the kindly, 
genial presence of Lady Jersey, 
the warm greeting of Lady Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, the perfection 
of Lady Palmerston’s manner, the 
charm of Lady Tankerville, who 
combined English frankness with 
all the grace of the House of Gram- 
mout! It was indeed a distinction 
to be received into any of these 
houses. It was the time of select 
recherche dinners, and such petits 
s as those recorded in Lody 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s epicu- 
rean versé :— 
“Oh, think when the long hours of 
parting are past, 
And we nieet with champagne and a 
chicken at last.” 


At this time Vauxhall existed. 
Large parties met there and re- 
turned to supper; all was hospi- 
table and genial, but there was no 
vulgar extravagance. La fumille 
Juve and la famille Benoiton were 
not admitted even into the outer 
halls of those houses, which they 
have now supplanted with the 
combined forces of wealth and vul- 
garity, and have changed refine- 
ment and good taste into a race of 
sepres. when all things are 
valued by their cost and not their 
merit. Few of the present magnates 
of society could have been seen at 
Almack’s, which temple of fashion 
Cogent ladies I have named pre- 
si over, and without whose 
voucher no one could gain admis- 


sion. ° Almack’s was the portal to 
that select. circle of intellect and 
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grace which constituted the charm 
of society. The great ladies then 
received in the early evening & 
prima sera, immediately after din- 
ner, without any special invita- 
tion, all their inner circle. It was 
the hour of pleasant companion- 
ship and lively talk, when wit and 
politician mingled with the beau- 
ties of the day. Alas! even now 
as I write, the lust of those es 
dames has passed away; Holland 
House will b- a thing of the past. 
I never recall what is called the 
London s*ason, even as it was in 
my youth, without thinking how 
forms and habits survive the spirit 
which originated and animated 
them. We have a London season 
new, but how different from the 
senson of fifty years ago! Lord 
Willoughby said that in his dandy 
days the mner circle of society 
certainly never exceeded six hun- 
dred, an! no one could enter it 
unless with the approval of the 
great ladies; even the young men 
were taken roun! and duly pre 
sented to them before they were 
invited within the sacred circle, 
The real object of the season was 
to give the youth of the aristoc- 
racy occasions for meeting ; and it 
rarely happened that anv young 
lady of cousidera'ion passed two 
sea-ons without havins the eppor- 
tunity of settling for lite. Tiere 
were no railways to invite in- 
cessunt change. Once e-tablished 
in town, families remained there; 
the same swiety met on every 
public occasion, and each indt- 
vidual was thoroughly known to 
ali the others. Now there is the 
sume idea of a seuson and of 
society, but quanto mutatus thow- 
sands of people crowd into the 
West End; the pub icon and Jew 
have jostled the aristocracy off the 
stage of London lite. It is the 
hour of the speculator, the sehemer, 
the stockbruker. They reigw su- 
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preme; there is no time or oppor- 
tunity to cement acquaintances ; 
the old order has passed away, and 
the new order leaves everything to 
be desired, and year after year only 
adds to the long list of failures 
and disappointments on the part of 
those families who cling to a tradi- 
tion which is nothing but a name. 

P. Surely the ladies you mention 
must have possessed far greater 
merits than those associated with 
mere fashion. You say they were 
highly accomplished; but even 
fashion and aceomplishments can- 
not explain the vast influence they 
seem to have exercised. 

A. This is true. I will take 
Lady Jersey: from her earlies: 
youth she had played a great role 
in society, and was proficient in 
the qualifications which constitute 
its charm. An admirable linguist, 
all foreigners found a home in 
Berkeley Square. She po-se-sed 
the special knowledge which ren- 
dered her society agreeable to 
literary men; and her keenness 
in politics placed her at the head, 
as it made her house the centre, 
of attraction to the then Tory 
party. At the time I knew her 
she was at the zenith of her pop- 
ularity. Her personal influence 
was remarkable. Whenever she 
travelled she met with exceptional 
attentions. I remember when she 
arrived in Paris she was received 
like rvyalty by all the directors of 
the Chemin du Nord; and when 
she visited the Louvre the galleries 
were all Jit up, an honour only 
paid to royalty. She moved with 
a kind of regal dignity, as if she 
felt herself to be the queen of 
society. What an acquaintance 
she had among the celebrities of 
the day! She frequently expressed 
regret that she had never kept a 
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list of those who had dined with 
her since she first lived in Berkeley 
Square. Their very names would 
have been an interesting record of 
the past. Byron was a frequent 
visitor there. She told me that 
after his separation from Lady 
Byron, when he left the seat he 
had occupied next her at the end 
of the room, the ladies who ap- 
proached her lifted up their dresses 
that they might not be polluted 
by touching the floor where he 
had passed, so strong was the feel- 
ing against him. It certainly re 
quired a great deal of self-denial 
to fill such a position as Lad 
Jersey’s., One thing, she cou! 
rarely go out at night; indeed, 
she always dined at home, and had 
a table for ten or twelve every’ 
day. Her intimate friends had 
the privileze of writing their names 
down at the house, and dining there 
whenever there was room. Of 
course, this kind of life was very 
expensive; so, independent of 
popularity, prestige, and rank, 
other qualifications were indis- 
pensable for a lady of fashion. 
Lady Jersey’s name recalls to my 
memory one who was widel 
known, and as widely appreci- 
ated and loved. Let me 

this tribute to Lady Clementiva 
Villiers, the light of her home 
and of the society she adorned, 
Some one remarked to Lord Jersey, 
“No one was perfect.” “There 
is one who is perfect—there is 
Clementins,” was his reply. Het 
very presence lent a charm t 
all her surroundings. Leading 
the gay life of the Loudon season, 
she found time for many accom- 
lishments and serious studies. 
Needless to say how many suitors 
she had, amongst them being the 
Duke d'Ossuna” pleasant, agree- 





¥The Duke d’Ossuna represented the magnificence of the old Spanish, grandees. 
During his prolonged absences, his palace in Madrid was kept up as if he were 
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able, sixteen times Grandee of 
Spain. He renewed over and over 
again most magnificent offers; and 
he really was atiached to her, for 
a friend wlio long resided at 
Madrid told me his palace at 
Madrid was full of drawings of 
Lady Clementi:a. She was indeed 
a pearl which he heped he had 
found in his path in life: but he 
phaded in vain. What ivfinite 
race and charm she possesxd! 
Veli lL remember when there was 
to be a grand fancy ball at the 

lace, when it was intended to 
Introduce the minuet, how we 
daly practised the steps in Berke- 
ley Square under the direction of 
the fleur des poiz, the young gay 
Prince Talleyrand. Then Augus- 
tus Staffird wrote a graceful stan- 
za, with which all sympathised, 
for Lady Ciementina :— 


“ May every hore and every joy 
Combine to make thy lot 
As tranquil as the minuette, 
And as guy as the gavotte.” 


Alas! it was not to be. Lady 
Clementina went abroad to Ger- 
many in 1858, and died thre. I 
wis told that she had a singular 
foreknowledge of her death when 
she left her home never to return. 


“In the sunset of life there is mystical 
lore 

And coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 


P. This was very sad; but tell 
me about Lady Palmerston. Do 
not you think that Lord Palmer- 
sion ow d much to Ludy Palmer- 
ston, and that her yreat popularity 
and bLespitality was of much use 
in his relations with his party? 

A, There is not the least ques- 
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tion that Lady Palmerston’s din- 
ners and receptions kept the party 
together. She was a perfect hostess. 
Except the first Lady Granville, [ 
have never seen avy one possess: d 
of so n.uch tact, and, on great oc- 
casions, courtesy. Lady Gran- 
ville’s manner was con-umnate 
acting; she had not only a werd, 
but the word, to say to all her 
guests. When ambassadmss in 
Paris she was always Jooking be- 
y:nd the person she was actual y 
receiving, and preparing for the 
next. Never was ambassaddrers 
More pepucar, But Lady Palo r- 
ston’s frank and genial manner 
really came fiom the heart. Sne 
was grateful to her husband's sup- 
porters, and her welcome was the 
expression of her affection for, and 
pride in him. No leader «f a 
party ever had a more efficient 
helpnate than Lady Patmersten 
proved herself to Lord Palmerston. 

P. What do you suy to Mrs 
Disracli—1 beg her pardon—Lady 
Beaconsfield? 

A, Yes; she was certainly his 
“guide, comparion, counsellor, 
vynd friend,” and Lord Beaeens- 
field fully appreciated ber +ym- 
pathy and devotion, He always 
said that he owed everything to 
her. But she never attempted a 
salon; hers were entirely dome-tic 
qualities. As the wife of a great 
leader and mi-ister she had little 
influence on the party; in fact, 
was very littl known. Lady 
Palmerston was entirely devoted 
to the object of confirming the 
wandering in thir xdherence, and 
winning ever opponents. Many 
a difficult crisis has been avertd 
hy Lady Palmerston entering the 
room at the suitable moment, «nd 





resident there—establishment, stables, and a daily table for twenty, at which 
his major-demo presided. He had eight chateaux or palaces muintained in the 
same condition, and as many more which only required a few days for prepara- 
tion; and all this time he lived in a small apartment in Puris. 
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in her charming manner insisting 
on the discontented or disan- 

inted one accepting h r gracious 

espitality. She possesse! the 
power of making each visitor feel 
that he was the gue-t -he «le- 
lighted to honor; and thus her 
receptions were highly appreci- 
ated, and were of inealculable 
benelit to the pariy. Lord Pal- 
mer-ton was also admirable in his 
tact and manner. It was iron- 
ically said of him by an old dip- 
lomatist, “ Lord Palmerston is an 
excellent Foreign Secretary, he 
has so many pleasant socal vices.” 
One thing is certxin, he had re- 
markable social qualities. he was 
keen in observation, with a euriosa 
felicitus of expression,—a con-um- 
mate actor. An old friend who 
was recailed from an important 
but distant legation, and appointed 
to an inferior post in Europe, 
came to me the day of his arrival 
in a state of indignation that he 
had never been consulied about 
the change. “I shall go at once 
to Carlton Gardens and let his 
lordship know in unmeasured 
term: what [| think of his abom- 
inable con uct ; afterwards I will 
return and tell you the resuit.” 
He dd r-turn; and J said I 
hoped he hat not minced the mat- 
ter with the Minister. “ Plague 
confound the fellow! [never could 
say a word.” “What do you 
mean?” “Why, I sent in my 
card and was kept in the dining- 
room, while he was, of course, ar- 
ranging the scene; for no sooner 
was I shown into his study, than 
before I could utter a word, he 
rushed up, seized me by both 
hand«,— My dear, dear friend,’ he 
said, ‘I rejoice we have you hack 
amongst us; you exchange bar- 
baric life for civilisation ; all your 
frien:'s ure so ylad to welcome you.’ 
‘My lord, I am surprised, I sirug- 
gled to say ‘ Not a word, not a 
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word! here is Lady Palmerston, 
My «lear, welcome your old friend 
home; he is one of us again. He 
will dine with us to-~«lay—won’t 
you? We must keep you, now we 
have got you back. Iam off toa 
Cabinet. Lady Palmerston, get 
our friend to tell you sowe of 
those anecdotes which used te de- 
light us; I leave him in your care, 
Go «l-bve —au revoir, at eight 
o'clock,’ and so he rushed out. I 
am engaged to dine, and have Icst 
my chance!” 

He possessed great epi:ram- 
matic power. Some one re 
marked there was no difference 
between occupation ard business. 
“Why,” he remarked, “the 
Fr neh are in occupation of An- 
cona, but they have no business 
there.” He detined a deputation 
as ‘a noun of multitude. signify- 
ing a yreat many, but signifving 
very little.” He certain y had the 
art of keeping in office, hence the 
]nes :— 


“Full many a government I have 
known 
For now twice twenty years, 
In every one [ see ths name 
Of Palmerston appears. 


But yet I would not rashly blame, 
And panse ere I condemn ; 

Did all these rat to Palmerston, 
Or Palmerston to them?” 


His vanity gave occasion for 


many a joke; there was one, the 
parody on Goldsmith’s— 


“When some gay viscount, old and 


jolly, 
Thinks that his hair becomes too 


grey ; 

What art can chase the tempus molle, 

What art can drive his years 
away? 


The only art his years to cover, 
To hide his age from every eye, 
And be the young and tender lover 
We used to know him, is to dye /” 
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He might have been classed among 
the dandies I have mentioned. 

Lord Palmer-ton possessed great 
rendiness und tact. A friend of 
mine wished to obtain a consular 
appointment for a re'ative — this 
was before the introduction of 
competitive examinations. “ Ton 
ha:-py to serve you,” said Lord 
Palmerston. “ Cal: to-morrow and 
I will see what cin be done.” The 
next day he proposed a consulship 
of £6,000 a-yearin Asia Minor. My 
friend was delight-d. But as he 
Was leaving the room, Lord Pal- 
Merston calied out, “I will have 
the papers sent for you to sign.” 
“What papers?” “ Why, you are 
aware that whoever recommends a 
consul, is made responsible for 
all the money that passes through 
the consul’s hands.” Need I add 
that there was an end of the 
transaction, for the relative was 
fond of play, which Lord Palmer- 
ston well knew. 

P. What was the meaning of 
the feud. betwee» Urquhart and 
Palmer-ton? You must have 
known Urquhart. 

A. Iutimately ; and a remark- 
able man he was. His relations 
with Lord Palmerston were curious. 
I forget what was the original 
cause of Urquhart’s hatred of Pal- 
merston ; of one thing he was cer- 
tainly convinced, that he (Lord 
Palmerston) was in the pay of 
Russia and betrayed the interest 
of England. The thing was absurd ; 
but Lord Palmerston did not like 
it, and was very glad when Urqu- 
hart had the opp tunity of bring- 
ing forward his indictmen: in the 
H:-use, when, as wxs expected, he 
entirely failed to substantiate any 
of his charges. From that moment 
the * faith as it was in Urquhart,” 
as the * Spectator’ styled it, visibly 
declined. 

P. Had he not a large following ? 

A. Very large indeed. There 
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were a great number of persons, 
and these men of ability and con- 
sideration, who regarded Urquhart 
as a prophet—as the founder of 
a new dispensation. His was a 
strange career. He was og pe 
at Coustantinople during Lor 
Ponsonby’s embassy ; he then adop- 
ed quite the oriential life, and hig 
influence entirely superseded the 
ambassalor’s. This led t» violent 
scenes,and Urquhart was recalled ; 
this was in the reign of William 
IV., wh» became acquainted with 
Urquhart, and at once was subject 
t» his influence. Had the king 
lived, that influence would have 
affected any government. At this 
time the ‘ Portfolio,’ a collection of 
documents on public affairs, was 
edited aud written by Urquhart, 
It produced a great sensation in 
the diplomatic world; not alone 
by the new light it threw on many 
vlitical and social questions, but 
em the keen observations and 
ability of the writer. It contained 
from time to time, passages of 
singular beauty and remarkable 
f resight. I remember when he 
foretold ovr terrible Afghanistan 
disasters of 1841, he wrotr (I quote 
from memory): “I warn you in 
this midnight of your intoxication 
a dsy-dawan of sorrow is at hand; . 
and although my voice is now 
raised in vain, and my words find 
no responsive echo in your hearts, 
they will sink into your spirits 
when they are broken and sub- 
dued by misfortune.” His chief 
work— The Spirit of the East’— 
possesses great merit. He was 
entirely master of the Eastern 
question ; and on his own evi- 
denc*, like the poet, he wandered 
eastward, not “ now and then,” but 
in his daily life. His house at 
Watf.rd was an Euxstern palace, 
with a Turkish bath (for it was 
Mr Urquhart who introduced Te 
ish baths into this country), whi 
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in luxuriousness was inferior to 
none in Constantinople. Here Mr 
Urquhart passed much of his time 
writing and sipping sherbet, with 
the themometer at 140 to 150 
degrees Fahrenheit. The repasts 
consisted of pil ffs, kabobs, Indian 
curries, and sauces. He expended 
all the fortune he inherited, and 
the large sums he received from 
his many followers, on wissions 
and couriers to all parts of the 
globe. Through him the world was 
to be renewed. Never was a 
greater instance of how faith in 
one’s self can affect others. Al- 
though he has long pass.d away 
from public lif+, his memory sur- 
vives among many who ure in- 
terested in foreign affairs, The 
Forcign Affairs Committee of New- 
ca-tle, aud in many large towns, 
still exist aud have not lost faith 
in their great master, with whom 
they were always in constant com- 
munication, Numerous deputa- 
tions arrived from ‘these local 
bodies, to ask advire as to candi- 
dates f.r Parliament, or for an 
opinion on the important foreign 
question of the day. Woe betide 
the individual who presumed to 
differ from, or wrongly interpret, 
the oracle! « 

Lord Houghton tells. us in his 
melodious verse— 


“ Westward roll the orbs of heaven, 
Eastward turn the thoughts of men.” 


Every thought of Urquhart turned 
eastward: he could trace the in- 
fluence of the East in the most 
trifling incident — each thought 


wus oriental, One morning he 
called on me accompanied by a 
tailor: he was to be the best man 
at a wedding, and wished for my 
advice as to his costume for the 
ceremony. There. was a Scorch 
plaid lying on a chair, and the 
tuilor,a little sallow sharp-nosed 
man, happened to take it up, and 
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threw it over his shoulder. Ur- 
quhart paused in the discugsion, 
ast» blue frock-coat or blue dress- 
coat, gilt or plain buttons, looked 
at. the tailor, went to him with 
an exclamation of asto..ishment, 
seized him by the arm, and said, 
“Sir, you are an Eastern.” “A 
what sir?” suid the astounded man. 
“An Easterun,—an Arab. No one 
without Eastern blood could have 
worn a plaid in that way. What's 
your name?” “ Jones, sir” “ Your 
Christian name?” “ Abraham.” 
“ Exactly; I was sure it was 
Eastern. I dou’t care what your 
name is,—Jones, Potis, anything 
you like,—you may tell vour fam- 
iy that they may call themselves 
what they like; but they are 
Arabs, they come from tne East, 
and they should be proud of it.” 
Urquhart invited me fir two 
days to—I forget the Ea-tern name 
he gave his house at Watford, b 
the river-side —but he added, “if 
ye come early you can take @ 
ath.” 1 was not yreatly tempted 
tu take, as | suppozed he intended, 
a dip inthe Thames; but | left 
early, and reached the house about 
10 v’clock, where I was received by 
tw» servants in oriental costume, 
who salaamed as they showed me 
into the drawing-room. “ Fam- 
ily all in bath,” sait one “All 
in the river!” [exclaime!. “ No 
river, no river, sahib! in bath,” 
It seemed an extraorjivary recep- 
tion, still more so when « small 
child, with only a little linen cloth 
on aud all dripping wet, entered 
the room, made a low salaam, 
kissed my hand, pressed it to his 
forehead, and said, “Papa and 
mamma leave bath soon,” «nd then 
ran away. What it all meaut I 
cull not imagine, vever hiving. 
heard of this Eastern life and Turk- 
ish baths; but presevtly the two 
orientals again appeared, threw 
open the folding-dvors at one end 
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of the room, and a procession such 
as was seldom sen in the West, 
appeared. It was headed by Mr 
and Mrs Urquhart, in turbans and 
large whie sheets, fringed with 
gold embroidery, thrown over them, 
They were followed by three or 
four young men in similar cos- 
tum+s, only not quite s» magnifi- 
ent. These, I learnt subsequently, 
were the private secretaries; then 
followed a large retinue of -ervants, 
some still in # very moist condliti n. 
No word was spoken. Urquhart 
suluted mein Ea- tern fashion, said 
in a solemn voice, * Breakfast will 
he mady in an “hour.” and the 
pageant passed «n. This delay 
brought it to half-past 11. I had 
plenty of time to admire the beau- 
tiful turniture of the reoms, most- 
ly of Fastern production, When 
my host and hostess returned tiiey 
were in ordinary dress. At length, 
to my great relict. breakfa-t was 
announced, and [ found my-«lf re- 
calling my young life in Smyrna, 
Except that we were given knives 
ond fork-, we might have been eat- 
ing in an Eastern bazaar. After 
breakfast the bath mystery was 
eleared up. for through the feldir g- 
doors I wa- shown into a besutiful- 
ly furnished boudoir, This led at 
once into a reom lined with white 
me«rble, inlaid with gold wrk. 
Here were seats with embroidered 
cushions, there were tables covered 
with goblets such as Benvenuto 
Cellini would not have despi-ed. 
I may say that this description 
was the result of subs quent ob- 
serva'ion ; for when first the heavy 
crimson velvet portieres, which 
separat d it from the boudoir, 
were «lrawn aside, I was complete- 
ly overe me by «a rush of hot air. 
“T forgot,” said Urquhart, who 
observed my astonishment, “vu 
are net accustomed to a Turkish 
bath.” 

“TI never have even heard of it.” 
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“ Well, it will be a new life, a 
new revelation for you. You think 
this hot ; why, it is only 140. I sit 
for hours in this at 180 degrees, 
read, write, and sip sherbet I 
undertake to say that any invalid, 
no matter what his ailment or his 
age, put in here for a couple of 
hours at 180 degre-s, he would 
leave all his maladies in the bath, 
and come out fres': as a youth. 
Now youewill try it?” 

“No, [ thank you.” 

* To please me?” 

“Not even to please you. I 
am glad to have seen it, for it re- 
calls my early Eastern trav 1, and 
certainly seems the perfection of 
luxury.” Then we pas-ed on to 
what my guide called the c oling 
room, This really was delightful 
—a gentle warm h of temperature, 
divans placed all around it, »mber- 
mouth d pipes inviting the bather 
to soothe his nerves, In a | these 
rooms there was a subdued light, 
such light as ha:fe neeals the grace 
which it reveals. It was admirable 
in the combination of richness and 
good taste. I could well picture 
the Sybarite existence of the man 
of deep and earvest thought dream- 
ing his dreams in such an epicurean 
calm; for silence was’ written up 
in large letters. So here the recluse 
or stu-lent might indulge the dolee 
for niente; and it was evident that 
all who came within the influence 
of Mr Urquhart were bound to 
vo through this process of puri- 
fiction. Seeing that [ had no 
faith in his virtues of the bath, 
we passed from the bath to the 
gurcen. 

Here was seen another proof of 
his won'erful energy and thought. 
From far wd wide visitors who 
knew nething of Mr Urquhart 
and his eccentricitics, or, «8 his 
disciples called them, his myste- 
rieus qu li ies, came to see his 
strawber.ies; they were excep- 
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tional in size and flavour. This 
result was achieved by digging 
trenches six feet deep, filling in 
four feet of any refuse, even dea:l 
leaves, decayed branches, then 
covering this with two feet of soil, 
and between the rows of plants 
lacing sla's so as to preserve the 
Feat engendered by the decayed 
substance, The effect was remark- 
able, although it must be said 
that others have tried a similar 
process in other parts, and the 
result has not been equally satisfac- 
tory ; but his atrention to gardening 
proved the remarkable versatility 
of mind of my entertainer, and 
walks, shrubberies, and flower-beds 
were all kept in perfection of 
orler. Here we strolled, and 
Urquhart gave me most interest- 
ing information on the Eastern 
question, which was shortly to be 
discussed in the House of Com- 
mons. His knowledge of treaties, 
of all matters connected with the 
influence of Russia in the East, 
was very great, an his remarks 
were interspersed with amusing 
anecdotes. I listened with rapt 
attention, as if I were a disciple of 
his school. Now and then I ven- 
tured a remark; but befure my 
sentence was concluded, he would 
stop me with “I know what you 
are about to say, but first let me 
tell you par parenthese, so and so.” 
In vain did I try to edge in an 
observation: on went my host in 
one roll of interesting matter, 
elothed in eloquent language. At 
la-t my attention was exhausted, 
and I suggested an adjournment. 

* We have had a deliyhiful talk,” 
said Urquhart, “and really it is 
refreshing to find any one so well 
informed on these questions. I 
agree with most of your views.” 
As I had not had the opportunity 
of expressing any opinions, Mr 
Urquhart’s imagination must have 
veen very vivid. The dinuer was 
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in the same oriental style as the 
breakfast. While we were at table 
a secretary announced the arrival 
of a deputation’ from one of the 
Foreign Affairs Committees. 

“* How long have they beenhere ? ” 

“Two hours.” ' 

“ Have you shown them all over 
the grounds?” 

“We have shown them every- 
thiny, sir.” 

“Well I shall not be ready to 
receive them fur nearly two hours 
more. Is the bath well heated?” 

“160 degrees, sir.” 

“ Put them into the bath!” And 
so, to their astonishment, these poli- 
tical pilgrims, who had never heard 
ofa Turkish bath, found themselves 
suddenly plunged into an atmos- 
phere of torrid intensity ; nor less 
must they have been surprised at 
the evidence of Sybarite luxury in 
the life of the preacher of the new 
dispensation. When Mr Urquhart 
was ready for the interview, we 
assembled in the large hall; the 
deputation was courteously wel- 
coned by Eastern observances— 
for one of Urquharv’= creeds was 
that hand-shaking was one of the 
results of a degraded civilisation. 
After the question was asked on 
what particular subject they re- 
quired information, Mr. Urquhart 
led forth with a knowledge and 
volubility which wis in ro degree 
diminished by his morniny’s exer- 
tions, Treaty after trcaty was 
quoted with an amount of detail 
perfectly astoundiag, denunciations 
against Palmerston rolled forth in 
unlimited flow. “ What,’ he asked, 
“must be the «rrors and weak- 
nesses of a nation when a traitor 
like Lord Palmerston is enthroned 
in the highest place, and governs 
this great people ?” 

Unfortunately for the perfect 
harmony of the interview, one of 
the deputation ventured to remark, 
“There is one point you have 
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mentioned, Mr Urquhart, on which 
I presume to diffir from you.” 
“What!” shrieked out Urqu- 
hart, amid responsive groans of 
indignation on the part of the 
estublishment—* What! do I hear 


you differ from me? Why, sir, 


you come to learn here, to have 
— contemptible ignorance en- 
ightened, to sit at my feet and 
listen; and you differ from me! 
Are you mad?” and so saying he 
rushed at the trembling culprit, 
seized him by the collar, shook 
him, while the three friends tried 
to assist him, and adjured Urqu- 
hart to forgive the outrage. “ He 
never meant this, Mr Urquhart; 
he only asked for a little more 
information.” 

At last the great man was ap- 

sed, and quiet restored, The 
ecture continued to a late hour. 
When I was shown to my bed- 
room I found a_ bedstead and 
blankets, but no sheets and pillows. 
“Is this my bed?” I asked. 

“Of course,” was the reply; 
“what is the matter with it?” 
for my surprise was apparent. 

“ Why, there are no sheets or 
pillows os . 

“Sheets and pillows! Well, 
my dear fellow, I am disappointed 
in you. I was just congratulating 
mys: lf, after ull you said this 
morning, on having at last found 
in the younger generation a man 
who was superior to the contempti- 
ble ideas of what is called civilisa- 
tion. Sheets and pillows! Why, 
sir,’—and here his voice rose to the 
oratorical pitch—‘‘do you imagine 
our forefathers in the days of 
England's greatness, before men 
like Palmerston were permitted to 
drug on a guilty existence,—do 
you suppose they cared for sheets 
and pillows? It is this miserable 
contemptible Juxury that is the 
ruin of England. Sheets and _ pil- 
lows! Well, I did not expect this 





of you. Our bed is on the floor 
with blankets; our children’s the 
floor without blankets. . . . How- 
ever, as my guest, you shall have 
sheets.” And then there was a 
great disturbance in the house- 
hold. At last sheets were brought, 
but they must have been taken 
direct from the water-tub, for they 
were so wet that Mr Urquhart 
had his own way, and I had to 
roll the blankets round me and 
wait for day. 

P. What connection was there 
between civilisation, Turkish baths, 
and Palmerston’s supposed Rus- 
sian intrigues? 

A. Urquhart’s theory was, that 
a nation must be in the last state 
of decline to admit of the exist- 
ence, much less of the rule, of 
such a “criminal” as he styled 
Lord Palmerston,—rather a far- 
fetched conclusion, even if his pre- 
mises were correct. But Urquhart 
did not care for logic, he demand- 
ed faith, what, as I have said, the 
‘Spectator’ styled the “faith as 
it is in Urquhart,” one article of 
which was that only those have 
enlightened minds who have 
clean bodies—hence the introduc- 
tion of the Turkish baths. © He 
found devoted adherents amongst 
the ablest men. Monteith of Car- 
stairs, one of those who at Cam- 
bridge were styled the Twelve 
Apostles (amongst whom were 
Tennyson, Hallam, all men of 
distingui-hed ability), entirely be-- 
lieved in him as the Saviour of. 
Society. 

P. Was the Monteith you speak 
of the son of Monteith of Carstairs, 
who received Sir Robert Peel in 
1835 in Glasgow ? % 

A. Yes; it was on the occasion 
of Sir Robert’s election as Lord 
Rector of the University. ! can 
remember the sensation Sir Robert 
created when he visited Glasgow. 
A grand banquet was given him, 
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and his speech, like his inaugural 
address, was a noble effort, and 
produced a deep impression ; but 
{ recall a passage which gave 
occasion for a great deal of parody 
and amusement. Sir Robert de- 
scribed how he travelied through 
Scotland, “not in a luxurious 

t-chaise, but on a humble but 
faithful steed.” Lord Lytton in 
his admirable satire, the ‘‘ New 
Timon,” says— 


“Now, on his humble but his faithful 
steed 

Sir Robert rides, he never rides at 
speed.” 


Old Mr Monteith was very proud 
of having Sir Robert as his guest 
on this important occasion. Mr 
Monteith was a very remark- 
able man—one of the last of the 
city magnates, in the days of tap- 
pit hens and Glasgow punch—of 
shrewd sense and great benevo- 
lence. His son, the late Robert 
Monteith, came very nearly under 
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the Urquhart influence, and was 
one of the most considerable of his 
disciples. Urquhart never moved 
without a tribe of secretaries and 
clerks. His correspondence was 
enormous. I have always been sur- 
prised that some portion of it has 
not been published ; it would throw 
light on a great many diplomatic 
negotiations. 

P. I can well imagine his papers 
to be of great interest. And now 
you must let me say that you 
have told mea great deal which 
interests me, If you will allow 
me to publish what I recollect of 
your reminiscences, they will prove 
far more acceptable to the public 
than any historic essay. And why 
should you not continue these re- 
collections of the past in a future 
number of ‘ Maga,’ if we find that 
my readers sympathise with my 
view ? 

A. Willingly.. I will find the 
memories of the past if you find 
the readers. 
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A Glimpse of Lake Nyassa. 
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A GLIMPSE OF LAKE NYASSA. 


Tae latest extension of Brit- 
ish enterprise in Africa, and its 
acknowledgment by the Imperial 
Government by the grant of a 
charter to the British South 
African Company, has once more 
directed public attention to the 
regions of the Zambesi, and awak- 
ened an interest in that country 
and its inhabitants. At present 
the energies of the promoters are 
mainly engrossed in dealing with 
the territories more specifically 
named in their charter lying to 
the south of the Zambesi; and 
the proposed amalgamation of the 
African Lakes Company, Limited, 
on the river Shire and on Lake 
Nyassa, with the new chartered 
company, has not as yet been defi- 
nitely completed. 

This northern country of Nyas- 
saland has for many years been 
the sphere of missionary effort by 
three or four different missions, 
each holding several stations, in 
addition to which there are several 
small trading depots of the Lakes 
Company, who have done some- 
thing towards developing the trade 
of the country by placing steamers 
both on the lake and the rivers. 
It has, moreover, recvntly been the 
scene of an effort—still continued, 
though little supported—to check 
the aggression of the slave-traders 
who infest this country, from 
which, indeed, the main bulk of 
slaves for the plantations of Pemba 
and the coast, aud for export, are 
drawn. Those who are anxious 
to see the long neglect of y-ars 
atoned for in such fashion as shall 
benefit Africa, and who have in- 
iterests in its development above 
and apart from the price of shares 
in ote new company, whose talis- 
is Gold,—to 


yoan and watchwo 


,us. 


these, this country north of the 
Zambesi, whose fate still hangs 
in the balance, will offer more 
points of interest than any other 
in Africa. I conclude that all 
who have an interest in their 
fellow-countrymen who have for 
years, and with the most splendid 
results, been endeavouring to do 
good to this country, have already 
read what has recently been writ- 
ten on the general aspects of the 
subject. Let me now attempt to 
describe to you more particularly 
what sort of a place Lake Nyassa is, 
and what sort of people live there. 
We will travel there together in 
imagination for a brief half-hour. 

Hurriedly we pass over the four 
or five days’ boat journey up the 
Kwakwa river, irom our start- 
ing-point on the coast at Quilli- 
mane,—for this is nut “a time to 
memory dear.” 

Yet it has its fascinations. The 
trees on either bank drooping into 
the silent river, great-limbed aca- 
cias with their feathery foliage and 
sweet-scented yellow blossoms, and 
large fig-trees festooned with giant 
creepers ; the glorious, though per- 
haps fur you too powerful, sun- 
shine; the cherry and incessant 
boatmen’s song as they dip their 
paddles simultaneously to the ca- 
dence; the lovely-tiunted reed-war- 
blers and gay butterflies ; and soar- 
ing above all the great fish-eagle 
with his weird cry, more weird and 
striking even than the lion’s roar,— 
all these are new to usand charm 
But as evening fulls, the curse 
of the Kwakwa, the myriads on 
myriads of mosquitoes, come forth 
—a misty army athirst for blood 
—and we are only too glad to 
light a fire of green wood and sit 
in the bliuding smoke, though it 
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draws involuntary tears from our 
eyes, to escape the smarting pain 
of their venomous bites. The night 
is a weary one, for no mosquito- 
net seems proof on the Kwakwa ; 
and iu our very dreams we wonder 
what human fiends the Buddhist 
creed deems to be fit tenants after 
death of the mosquito world. The 
indispensable morning dip is some- 
what hazardous, for the river is 
full of crocodiles. So we reach 
the end of the Kwakwa journey, 
where we must transfer ourselves 
and effects across to the Zimbesi, 
a portage of four miles. It is a 


noble river, perhaps three-quarters. 


of a mile wide here. We are still 
in the fever z»ne, and shell be till 
we leave the river. Almost oppo- 
site is the mighty baobab-tree, 
under which lies Livingstone’s wife; 
other graves around testify to the 
fatil malaria of the place. The 
fever is bad enough; I will not in- 
flict on you a description, which 
would perhaps be worse! Soon 
we branch off to our right and 
ascend the Shiré, a broad, fine 
river running into the Zambesi, 
and push on through the Moram- 
bala marshes, with the great moun- 
tain looming in front aud on our 
right. And if you have not al- 
realy experienced an attack of 
fever, [ can promise it to you here, 
As we wind in and out along the 
deal flat country, the Morambala 
mountain assumes new shapes, and 
is now on our right, now on our 
left, and anon almo-t behind us, 
so interminable are the windings 
of the river; but it seems to get 
no nearer. 

Isiands of water-cahbaze and 
vegetable debris of all kinds float 
past us, and s» we reach and 
— through the Elephant marshes. 

oubtless, in no very distant past, 
all th sc untry was a shallow lake, 
ovr which the great Morambala 
kept silent watch in the times 
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when these dreary swamps had 
never echoed to the sound of the 
white man’s rifle. Many, indeed, 
believe that the ancient Portu- 
guese: discoveries of. a great lake 
with a mountain rising out of it 
referred to these swamps, then 
flooded, and not to the real Nyassa, 
as now alleged. So we reach the 
Makovlolo chief Mlauri. A quaint 
old man and a fine-looking old 
chief he is. He will talk to you 
only in English, for it is the boast 
of his life that he was Dr Living- 
stone’s private servant, and follow- 
ed him here from far-off lands in 
the far, far interior. His Engtish, 
however, is altogether unique, and 
to me was unintelligible. He has 
ever been our loyal friend; but 
they say that the Por:uguese have 
lately been telling him that it is 
due to the English that the supply 
of powder and guns has b. en stop- 
ped. He isa keen elephant-hunt- 
er, and the result is that (persua’s 
ed the Portuguese will give him 
arms) he is beginning to waver in 
his loyalty to us; and lately the 
little steamer on the river was 
fired on almost opposite his village. 
We hear that Consul Johnston 
has presented the British flag to 
the Makololo chiefs quite recently; 
and « teleyram in the ‘ Times’ an- 
nounces that war was imminent 
b-tween them and the Portuguese 
expedition und-er Major Serpa Pin- 
to. Already treaties of all ~orts 
are in existence between these 
Makololo and the British. If 
these an! our flag mean anything, 
we earnestly hope our allies ‘will 
not be left in tre lurch wher the 
t1me comes—and it would seem to 
have come now—to fulfil our part 
of the contract. : 
Next day we are at the end of 
our first river voyage. A weary 
climb for 30 m:les up gradients 
which Highlanders may tnink 
trifling (for we are among Scots- 
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men now), but which an average 
man is glad to see below and be- 
hind him, and we are at Man- 
dala, and Blantyre on the Shiré 
Highlands, some 3000 feet above 
the sea. We have agreed to 
journey on the lake, but you must 

alt here a moment, or you would 
outrage the generous Scotch hos- 
itality ; besides, there is only one 
Blantyre in Africa, and nothing 
like it anywhere else. Savage 
Africa lies all around, but passing 
up the long avenue of blue eucalyp- 
ti, we find ourselves in an oasis of 
civilisation, the more striking and 
complete from the contrast. Well- 
built and neatly thatched houses 
of solid brick, enclosing a square 
beautifully kept in shrubs and 
flowers, all watered by a highly 
skilful system of irrigation chan- 
nels (which bring the water from 
a distant brook), give a British 
homely charm to the picture, and 


disarm surprise, when we find well- 
stocked kitchen-gardens, carpen- 
ters’ shops, brickmaking, and laun- 
dry establishments all around us. 
The mission children are dressed 
in spotlessly clean clothes, and 
look bright and happy. It is a 


mission under peculiar circum- 
stances. Unlike most others, it 
is not situated in the midst of a 
filthy and arrogant tribe, who, 
while dreading and respecting the 
superiority of the white men; are 
yet fully cognisant of their own 
brute force. Few villages lie even 
near it, and over most of these the 
head of the mission exercises a 
right of arbitration and rough 
jurisdiction, The children are 
not haphazard comers, here to- 
day and absent by some whim to- 
morrow, but boarders—many com- 
ing from far, the sons of chiefs and 
head-men. Over this little model 
colony preside the genii loci—Rev. 
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D. C. Scott and his wife—and I 
know not which exercises the 
greater influence for good. This 
influence is extraordinary, for no 
one more quickly recognises the 
real gentleman than the African 
savage. It is a tempting spot to 
linger in, either in fact or on 
paper. I would like to write fully 
of the Shiré Highlands; of the 
very pretty church, so pretentious 
in its architectural beauty as to 
have gained the sobriquet of the 
“Blantyre Cathedral”; of Dr 
Bowie and his work; of Mandala, 
and Mr Moir’s many experiments 
with dogs, goats, horses, poultry ; 
or of the coffee plantations, and of 
Mr Buchanan’s sugar and coffee at 
Zomba ;—but we must push on to 
Nyassa, and I must refer you to 
Mr Buchanan’s interesting book." 

After the first mile or two, it 
is a gentle, almost imperceptible, 
downward slope, which takes us to 
the Shiré again, above the cata- 
racts. Beautifully tinted gladioli, 
and a thousand lovely flowers and 
flowering shrubs, are around us on 
our way to Matope—the Lakes 
Company’s depot on the upper 
river. Hence we ascend the river 
again by the little steamer, the 
Ilala—whose history is a chapter 
of African romance in itself—or 
by open boat, according to the time 
of year and the amount of water 
in the river. 

As we near the south end of the 
lake, on our left lie village after 
village, some of huge size, and 
densely populated. This is Mpon- 
da’s, a semi-Arab chief, wholly 
under Arab influence. The river 
is narrow here, and his guns com- 
mand the entrance to the lake. 
It is the point of the greatest 
strategic importance in this part 
of Africa. For years friendly 
relations have been maintained 
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between the British and him; 
nothing would have been easier 
than to make a fair and advan- 
tageous treaty with him. We had 
no rivals. No other nationality 
had come so far, except a fortuitous 
explorer or two. Twelve months 
ago, those interested in the good of 
this land urged by all means in 
their power that steps should now 
be taken to establish our rights 
here; their voice was a voice cry- 
ing in the desert. The result they 
foresaw has recently happened. 
The Portuguese, who, whatever 
they may have done in prehistoric 
periods of African exploration, 
were unable in modern times to 
penetrate to these parts—so great 
was the dislike to them and their 
ways by Mlauri and the lower river 
chiefs—have taken advantage of 
the peaceable relations established 
by the British, and of the prohibi- 
tion to the import of arms, which 
allowed them to equip expeditions 
and prevent others importing an 
ounce of powder, and pushing 
their way up (about last January), 
have presented their inevitable flag 


to a, a and washed down the 


dose by the present of an express 
rifle and other goods,—regardless 
of the fact that the gift of arms to 
natives and Arabs was contrary to 
the terms of their compact with 
the blockading Powers. So now 
they have a treaty and a piece of 
land in possession, and claim a 
right to the south of the lake,— 
and recent news says that they 
are fortifying Mponda’s. Heisa 
noted slaver, and with the Portu- 
guese will come the introduction 
of spirits—hitherto rigorously pro- 
hibited by our missionaries and 
traders; and I fear lest the 

results of years of patient work 
be lost. Should these claims be 
allowed unopposed by England, it 
would be useless for traders to 
attempt to work at the north of 
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the lake, when the whole waterway 
thither, and the entrance to the 
lake, was in the hands of a rival 
Power, who hitherto has not shown 
herself friendly. Already we are 
twelve months late, but all is not 
lost yet. Will not the British 
public interest themselves for those 
who have for years done so much 
for the good of this country? Will 
not those who admire the unpre- 
tending heroism of lives devoted 
for a long series of years to the 
establishment of missions and the 
culture of the people raise a voice 
on their behalf? Are there those 
to whom this does not appeal? 
Will they then see substantial 
British claims to a fertile country 
offering a market for our ftanu- 
factures, and promising to yield 
very important products in return 
—among which we now know gold 
to be included,—will they allow 
this to lapse into the hands of a 
nation who has no claim beyond 
certain ancient and disputed docu- 
ments of discovery,—of the exist- 
ence of which they were themselves, 
it appears, ignorant for a number 
of years, and which had lapsed 
through their own oversight,—a 
nation who has done nothing worth 
speaking of for her East African 
possessions, — who levies a_poll- 
tax on the wretched negro, and 
gives him nothing in return, and 
has made neither bridge, nor road, 
nor rail, nor irrigation during the 
three hundred years she boasts to 
have occupied certain places on the 
Zambesi and coast? Guns, powder, 
and spirits she largely imports,— 
these do not improve the status 
of the natives! It is not yet too 
late for Britain to repudiate these 
claims, and insist on her own 
undeniable rights to the Shiré 
Highlands and the territories to 
the south and west of Nyassa. 
Once proclaim with no wavering 
voice our policy there,—only let it 
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be understood that we mean to 
stand by our rights, and companies 
and charters will spring up speedily, 
to work the gold and other pro- 
ducts of the land; and with their 
advent will disappear the Arab 
aggression and slave-trade of this 
country, at present acknowledged 
to be the oa ears of the 
slave-trader’s hunting grounds. 
Our present object is to visit 
Nyassa and its people, and to 
spend with them a more intimate 
half-hour than can be gained by a 
study of the map. The view, as 
we steam in the little [lala round 
Cape Maclear, into the old mission 
station of Livingstonia, is pictur- 
esque in the extreme. A few: feet 
from shore we are in blue water 
many fathoms deep, yet so clear 
that we can see the bottom as it 
were but a foot below us, and the 
water-growths and shells, and many 
coloured fishes. Above and be- 


hind us tower the rugged boulders 
of the hills, and in front of this 
fairy port are a series of islands 
standing out to sea, behind which 
the setting sun shows with a glory 
that is superb, as it sinks below 


Nyassa Lake. Much as I have 
travelled, I have seen, I think, no 
lovelier spot in my life. Clear as 
crystal to look at, the water of 
Nyassa proves under analysis to 
_ be as good as it looks. There 
is singularly little flotsam cast 
ashore by the waves, and no _float- 


ing debris on the waters, spite of. 


the large quantity of wood and 
vegetation borne into the lake by 
the rivers then in flood. Nyassa 
is close on four hundred miles 
long, with a breadth varying from 
fifteen to sixty miles. On the 
east the lofty Livingstonia range 
* of hiils, some 6000 feet high in 
many parts, run almost sheer 
down into the water. On the 
west the coast is rarely precipi- 
tous, and for the most part is 
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beautifully wooded. Here and 
there it is rocky, and _ great 


‘weather- worn boulders rise ike 


beacons out in the lake, whose 
waters surge round and over them 
with the sound of the ocean. In 
other reaches there is a sandy 
beach where the waters roll soft! 
in on the shore ; beyond are bev 
and forests, or plains of grass lead- 
ing to the range on range of hills, 
which form the higher plateaux of 
Africa and the watershed of the 
lake. One or two islands are 
dotted here and there,—some very 
small, others a mile or more in 
length,—all crowned with trees 
and vegetation, with bright - col- 
oured lizards, and huge centipedes 
and other insects. One wonders 
how the animal and vegetable life 
found its way here from the main- 
Jand. The level of the lake is 
constantly and regularly falling 
year by year, and the exit by the 
mouth of the Shire is graduall 
getting blocked by a bar of rae | 
Theories are various to account 
for this. It may be that the de- 
trition of the rocks in the Mur- 
chison Cataracts allows a larger 
body of water to pass through and 
drain from the lake. Or it may 
be that the rainfall has decreased 
in the area drained by the lake; 
for there are those who maintain 
that it does so decline during a 
nine years’ cycle,—though from 
what causes has not heen ex- 
plained. The silting up of sand 
at the debouchment «f the Shiré is 
harder to account for, and is ap- 
parently exactly paralleled by the 
heromena described by Captain 
ore and others on Tanganyika, 
It would seem probable that a 
constant decrease in rainfull has 
been going on for a large number 
of years, which would account for 
the drainage of the Shiré marshes 
and the rapid shallowing of Lakes 
Pamalombe and Shirwa. 
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The east coast of the lake is 
mostly under Arab influence; on 
the west the largest settlement is 
Jumbe’s at Kota-Kota, about S. 
lat. 13°. These so-called Arabs 
draw their supplies of guns, pow- 
der, and calico from the coast, to 
which the more influential of them 
send a caravan annually, and give 
in exchange for their requirements 
slaves and ivory. They are, how- 
ever, themselves domiciled in the 
interior, where they own villages 
and lands, and collect slaves. 
They have several dhows on the 
lake for transporting goods, espe- 
cially slaves. These men, there- 
fore, must net be confounde! with 
the “white Arabs” on the coast, 
who, owning a direct allegiance to 
the Sultan, are to some extent 
under his control, by reason of the 
lands or houses they may possess 
on the coast. In the Nyassa 
region the white Arabs are com- 
paratively few, and are looked up 
to as the leading men of their class. 
The commoner slave-hunting folk 
are mongrels, with but little Arab 
blood in them,—Swahilis and Be- 
lovchs. with a large admixture of 
negro blood. They have few of 
the redeeming traits of the true 
Arab, and all his vices. They 
settle invariably, it would seem, in 
the lowlands, never ascending the 
higher plateaux. 

Skirting up the west coast, we 
come t» the mission station of 
Bandawé, on the lake shore, 8. 
lat. 12°. Dr and Mrs Laws have 
effected wonders here; their schools 
are thronged, and the practical 
nature of the work is invaluable. 
But I must not again allow my- 
self to digress into a description of 
an African mission station, how- 
ever tempting. Dr Law’s contri- 
butions to science, and his exten- 
sive information, have made his 
name celebrated as the scientific 
referee on all Nyassa ’ologies The 
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people among whom he lives and 
works are the Atonga. 

The features of most of the men 
one sees are distinctly d, but 
each tribe has unmistakable char- 
acteristics of its own, and to de 
tail these would prove uninterest- 
ing, even if space permitted. On 
the whole, they are intellectual- 
looking ople. The forehead 
high and broad, the profile good, 
the prognathous types of West- 
ern Africa are rarely seen here. 
The mouth is generally large, but 
not excessively thick-lipped in 
most of the tribes. In some, in- 
deed the lip is thin and delicately 
cut. The nose is generally small 
and badly shaped; but many in- 
dividuals, on the other hand, have 
well-shaped and even saquiline 
noses. In physique they are often 
very fine indeed,—some of those 
I remember were both tall and 
muscular in the extreme. They 
are symmetrically built, and have’ 
deep chests and well - developed 
arms and leg:. Their colour varies 
greatly. The prevailing tint is 
deep black ; but often in the same 
tribe, and even in the same family, 
you may find the black and the 
pale-chocolate colour side by side 
with no apparent reason. In tem- 
perament these children of nature 
are lazy and good-natured. They 
are very excitable,—driven to 
frenzy by the war-dance and the 
drums and shouts that accompany 
it; now ready to fight like heroes 
and face certain death, anon 
equally prone to panic and dis- 
may. Asarule they are plucky, 
— if that be true pluck which has 
little conception of danger till it 
stares them in the face, and no 
stronger motive for facing death 
itself more weighty than the off- 
chance of looting their neighbour's 
cow! Vices and virtues are 
strangely mixed in these wild 
African savages; falsehood and 
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duplicity is perhaps with them 
reckoned rather as a virtue; gen- 
erosity in sharing any good for- 
tune—in halving the last crust, 
or what would correspond in the 
African menu to that proverbial 
item—is so universal and usual as 
not to demand any notice among 
themselves. -Almost every man, 
—and par excellence every chief—- 
is at once an inveterate beggar, 
and ludicrously arrogant and 
haughty. How then can I de- 
scribe to you in a brief compass 
such a paradox of human char- 
acter? In religion they believe, 
I am told, for the most part in the 
spirits of their ancestors, and in a 
vague Miungu or “ Unknown God,” 
who, they apparently think, takes 
as little notice of them as they 
do ofhim. Their religion makes 
them intensely conservative, and 
is thus greatly opposed to the in- 
troduction of newer and better 
methods. They are excessively 
superstitious, believing in magic 
and necromancy, and the efficacy 
of spells and charms of witchcraft 
and augury. The test of the cola, 
and the ordeal of mwavi poison, 
are their ultimate methods—the 
one for augury, and the other for 
the detection of supposed crime or 
witchcraft. 

Their arts are very simple. 
They work in iron, and produce 
the sole agricultural implement 
which they have—the hoe. This 
and the axe are their only utensils. 
Both fit to the handle by a spike 
passing through the wood (which 
is made thicker to receive it at the 
point through which it passes). 
As in most primitive nations, all 
the art of embellishment and of 
form is spent on their weapons of 
war, the spear and the shield. 
The former vary much in shape 
and design, and are often most 
artistically and beautifully made. 
Sometimes they are furnished with 
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barbs, which make a cruel wound, 
and are not extricable from the 
body. They are thrown from the 
hand ata tolerable distance with 
great force and accuracy, and are 
well balanced, and ornamented 
with brass and copper wire. The 
shield of the Angoni is a large 
oval of hide, like that of their 
ancestors the Zulus. The Wa- 
nkonde tribes carry a wooden shield 
covered with skin, long and very 
narrow, curving round like a tube, 
inside which the arm just fits. It 
is generally not more than some 
seven or eight inches across. In 
wood they also do some rude or- 
namental work, especially in the 
manufacture of their pipes. Rough 
carvings of crocodiles and lizards 
appear on their benches and seats, 
and the long spoons are often 
curiously wrought. All work is 
done out of one block or piece; 
they have no knowledge of welding 
metals, or dovetailing, sawing, or 
joining wood. Their dwellings, 
for the most part, show little skill 
or design, and are beehive-shaped 
huts lined with mud. The tribes 
at the north end of the lake, 
however, are a singular exception. 
Their huts show architectural 
design of no mean order. They 
are circular, the uprights leaning 
outwards considerably, and com- 
posed of stout bamboos cut and 
notched, so as to present a curious- 
ly varied and striking effect. The 


,interstices are filled with lumps 


of sunburnt clay, slaped like 
French rolls. |The thatch is coni- 
eal, high, beautifully made, and 
the door tolerably high and wide. 
The floor is raised, and the whole 
interior plastered smoothly, and 
kept scrupulously clean. The 
villages are embowered in huge 
groves of banana-trees, and the 
whole surroundings are a model of 
cleanliness. They cure skins by 
hand-rubbing, and use those of 
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small sulmale ogee monkeys 
and wild cats—for tobacco-bays 
and for dress. Those of goats, &c., 
are used as bags to contain flour. 
The skin is taken off in one piece, 
drawn over the head, but they 
have apparently no idea of com- 
bining and sewing them. Their 
grain is prepared first by pounding 
with long heavy poles in a hollowed 
wooden cavity, and then ground 
on a flat stone with a circular one 
by hand. The grain is stored in 
large basket-shaped granaries, 
raised from the ground, plastered 
with mud, and thatched. ‘Lhe 

make earthenware vessels to coo 

their food, while the - hollow gourd 
serves as drinking-cup and vessel 
to contain water, milk, or beer. 
In the working of fibre they are 
very clever, making rope from the 
size of a ship’s cable to that of 
small twine out of the inner bark 
of the fig and other trees, and of 
plantain fibre, and plaiting the 
strands with great regularity and 
neatness. Of the plantain fibre 
they also make very artistic mats 
of great durability in wear. Bas- 
kets are woven so closely as to be 
capable of containing water, and 
of ornamental design and shape, 
prompted probably by the graceful 
natural curves of the bottle-shaped 
ourds. 

The field labour is mostly left to 
the women—the hoeing, weeding, 
and reaping of the fields, and the 
pounding and preparing of the 
grain and flour. Various grains 
are cultivated, principally maize 
(virombo), millet (mperi and mpem- 
ba), and dhal; also edible roots, 
eposally sweet - potato (Batata 

ulis), manioc, casava, and yams. 
The usual food is a porridge made 
from Indian corn or millet flour, 
or the dried and powdered roots 
of the casava. This is made by 
one of a large party in a huge 
earthenware bowl, and is to our 
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palates extremely tasteless, gritty, 
and only half-cooked. Squatted 
round this wood - fire you may 
watch your porters or your boat’s 
crew, at their merry meal, their 
time divided between shouts of 
laughter at some simple joke, 
slapping their backs and legs to 
kill the innumerable mosquitoes, 
and stuffing enormous chunks of 
the unwholesome-looking porridge 
into their capacious mouths. They 
generally manage to procure some 
seasoning to eat with this piece 
de resistance. This may be a 
remnant of meat saved from the 
last carnival of flesh, and already 
probably in the last stages of 
dissolution; or a few dried fish 
bartered from a passing fisherman, 
and smelling scarcely less strong ° 
or the dried fish-spawn which the 
Atonga collect in millions at Ban- 
dawé and dry in the sun; ora 
few handfuls of the yellow peas 
of the dhal plant; or the “ fly- 
cake” so peculiar to the country. 
This latter is made from the kungu 
fly, a small midge of microscopic 
roportions, which flies in den-e 
black clouds about the lake. When 


one of these flights comes ashore, 
the trees are instantly grey with the 
fly, and the air is thick as a mist, 
Women and children flock from 
the villages with baskets, into 
which they sweep the flies, and 


shake them from the boughs. 
How many millions it must take 
to form a cubic inch of fly-cake is 
a calculation too enormous to at- 
tempt! These, and other even 
less delectable seasonings help to— 
make the thick tasteless mass of 
meal and water more Rees to 
the savage fancy. he banana 
also forms a main staple of fuod. 
It is usually gathered green and 
roasted in its skin in the hot em- 
bers, and is also made into flour, 
The cattle-producing tribes live 
largely on milk. 
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The dress of the natives, where 
they have come in contact with 
Europeans, consists of a piece of 
calico (4 yds. & 1 yd.) tied round 
the body under the armpits, or 
over the shoulder, and reaching 
to the ground. They eagerly 
adopt European clothes of any 
kind, especially shirts, and will 
work for them as payment in lieu 
of calico. The natural dress of 
the tribes towards the south of 
the lake is a piece of bark-cloth 
around the luins; but at the north 
the men are in puris naturalibus, 
while the full dress of the ladies 
is often of no greater dimensions 
than an ordinary necktie. Full 


dress among the northern Wa- 
nkonde, therefore, consists in the 
distinctive brass ring round the 
waist (in which is s metimes hung 
a small monkey or cat skin), a 
good deal of tattooing—which is 
sg neg by raising the skin in 


ttle lumps or pimples in various 
petterns—and a number of armlets 
or bracelets, with perhaps a few 
feathers in the woolly hair. The 
Atonga are somewhat more dressed, 
and are inch addicted to personal 
adornment. The men often wear 
huge ivory arml-ts extending from 
the hand almost to the elbow; the 
women adopt the hideous pe/ele, 
—a ring inserted in a slit in the 
upper lip (like a metal eyelet in 
a batch of papers), and gradually 
enlarged till the lip stands out at 
right angles to the plane of the 
face: vertical pieces of wood, or 
straws, are also inserted in the 
lip, and stand upright in front of 
_the nose; while heavy necklaces 
of blue beads complete the fuscina- 
tions of an Atonga belle’s toilet. 
The chilaren are very bright, pre- 
cocious, and clever. 

The villages «f some of the 
tribes are stockaded. Tall poles 
are planted close together in the 
giound, sometimes in single row, 
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sometimes two or three deep. These 
are lashed together with bands of 
reeds, and plastered with mud to 
the height of several feet from the 
ground, and festooned with thorns 
above; the ground in front is also 
frequently strewn with thorns. 
Often a second, and even a third 
line of defence completes the four- 
tification. 

Such is a very brief sketch of 
these people taken as a whole. 
Were to attempt to describe the 
specialities of the several chief 
tribes, either in character, phy-i- 
ognomy, srtistic skill or secial 
advancement, I would very far 
exceed the limits of my space. I 
have described them as generous, 
brave to a certain. point, not want- 
ing in certain rude efforts at social 
advancement, merry, and _ easily 
pleased. What, then, for all these 
ages has checked the advancement 
of these people, and left them cen- 
turies benind the tribes of In:lia, 
of China, and of Asia? The 
reasons ure many, and tvo com- 
plex to examine bere. Let us con- 
tent ourselves with one. 

At the present day the great 
bar to social progress is the in- 
security to life and property. The 
savage lives from hand to m- uth, 
The weaker tribes care not to plant 
trees or build good houses, not 
knowing whether they and their 
posterity shall get the benefit. 
Those still less strong dare hardly 
to cultivate a field lest the enemy 
reap the produce. Moreover, 
through the length and >readth 
of the land the slave-trader, with 
his calico and presents to the 
powerful, and his gun and powder 
and slave-stick fur the weak, has 
for a thousand years carried deso- 
lation. Yet even more dreaded is 
the tyranny of the strong tribes— 
notably at present the Angoni and 
Magwangwara, of Zulu origin— 
who, descending like a whirlwind 
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on an unsuspecting village (per- pany 


haps fifty miles from their camp), 
with their fierce and unearthly 
cries, and their weird war-dress 
ot feathers and skins and paint, 
strike terror and panic into their 
victims, even before they have 
raised the cruel spear to slay man, 
woman, and child. For to these 
fighting tribes, and to all who 
aspire to any independence in the 
laud, the coming of the dry season, 
and the burning ot the grass, is the 
signal anxiously awaited for going 
on the war-path,—just as you or 
1 might go to the seaside. Arabs 
and Anyoni, and a host of minor 
tyrants, are then let !oose over the 
land. Each petty tribe gces for 
one weaker than itself. 


“Greater fleas have lesser fleas upon 
their legs to bite ’em ; 
Lesser fleas have lesser fleas—and so 
ad infinitum. 
Lever’s clever couplet holds good 
for the poor African’ savage. If, 
then, we wish to benefit Africa— 
disregurding for the momeuvt the 
bevefits which may accrue to our 
own pocket and trade in the pro- 
cess—the first step is to introduce 
some settled law and order. The 
establishment of each mis-ion sta- 
tion has been singularly productive 
of this result.» At Blantyre the 
Southern Angoni raids were turned 
aside, and expended their furce 
elsewhere, at the earnest mediation 
of Mr Scott. At Bandawe the 
Atonga have been free from the 
same enemies for years past, solely 
on account of Dr Laws’s influence, 
end the promise he had won from 
Mombera,—a promise that chief 
respected with Zulu fidelity, in 
spite of the urgent remonstrances 
of his councillors. If encouraye- 
ment were given to the extension 
of British influence in Nyassaland, 
and the influe:.tial promoters of 
the “ British South African Com- 
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” were supported in their 
plans north of the Zambesi, capital 
would come into the country, and 
the responsibility of maintaining 
peace and order would devolve on 
those who have put forward these 
proposals, But our Government 
must be firm in its opposition to 
German and Portuguese claims, in 
a country where neither of these 
nations has any right, either by 
discovery, exploration, or resi- 
dence, to warrant its claim to be 
the suzerain power. All we ask 
is that this country, so long the 
sphere of hervic missionary effort, 
shall be declared to be beyond the 
sphere of influence of any nation 
but England. There will be no 
lack then of pioneers to open it 
up, and establish a police force 
which shall restrain the lawless 
tribes within their own terri- 
tories. 


As rds the other element 


of discord, the Arab slave-dealer. 


His is an influence for evil which 
works by subile means,—sowing 
dissension between tribes, throw- 
ing oil on the angry flames of sav- 
age arrogance and impetuosity. 
Thus he foments war, and reaps 
the benefits by securing, for a small 
consideration of calico, the women 
and boys captured by the victors. 
This curse has overshadowed the 
land for a thousand years. 

On the north, the south, the 
east, and the west, light is now 
breaking in on the Dark Continent, 
and Britain is the foremost, aa ever, 
in the task. It is almost the lust 
of the great unknown lands, and 
it has tallen to our century and 
ourselves to open up the vast area 
of this huge continent, between 
one-fourth and one fifth of the 
superficial area of land in our 
planet. To me it seems a great 
matter and a great opportunity. 
Shall posterity look *k with 
scorn on opportunities wasted, on 
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duties shirked, on empire and com- 
mercial extension thrust into our 
hands and thrown aside by us for 
our rivals to take? Love of ad- 
venture and daring still lives in 
the British race. We look back 
on the records of the Elizabethan 
age, and as boys we sighed for 
those times of mighty sca-kings, 
of golden Eldorados in America, 
Mexico, Peru and California, of 
Indian pagodas and fabulous isles 
of the sea; and around us to-day 
the same drama is enacting, the 
same opportunities offer, and we 
heed them not. There is ample 
evidence that these lands yield 
gold and other lucrative metals; 
their vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts are rich ; the country is not 
burdened with an over-population 
as was India; and above all, the 
moral duty devolves on us of sup- 
porting the men we have allowed 
to goand work in these countries— 
of checking this scandal to civili- 
sation, the slave-trade, which can 
only be put down by an era of law 
and order, wielded by an all-poten- 
tial power. But we are careless 
alike of the higher duties, and of 
national ambition and commercial 
profit. Careless of the 
- on race of men that plough the 
soi 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with 
enduring toil ; 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat and 
wine and oil ”— 


till they perish. What matters it 

tous? What have we to do with 

those lives which are spent to help 

these people? While we 

“Sit in silence, looking over wasted 
lands, 


Plague and famine, fire and earth- 
quake, sinking ships, and praying 
hands,” 


others are pushing forward, as I 

have already pointed out with re- 

gard to recent Portuguese action. 
From the point of view of ad- 
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vantage to our Indian empire, the 
opening up of a country like Ny- 
assaland for Indian emigration 
would relieve the population of 
that country; and I firmly believe 
that the introduction of the primi- 
tive modes of Indian agriculture 
would be the first and most im- 
portant good we could confer on 
the African savage. At present 
he has no utensil except the hoe. 
The adaptation of the bullock 
to agriculture, the crude Indian 
plough, the introduction of a 
rough irrigation system, the field 
well, and the oil-pre-s; of certain 
Indian cereals, of many food and 
timber trees, of the cotton-plant, 
linseed, flax, and indigo. All these 
are just adapted—the former to 
the low stage of (social) develop- 
ment of the people, the latter to 
the climate. With these would 
come the money currency, sup- 
planting savage barter; and ru- 
dimentary education in counting 
and writing, even now spreading 
widely under mission influence and 
teaching. 

Already I have overstepped the 
due limits of my space. One word 
on a separate subject, and I have 
done. InS8. lat 10°, close to the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa, and 
on its western shore, is a little 
station named Karonga. The 
slavers found it a thorn in their 
side, and endeavoured to destroy 
it and its brave defenders. Six 
men, with a few natives, held it 
against enormous odds, though 
escape was at first easy. Consul 
O'Neill was the leading spirit. in 
this defence. These men were the 
“heroes” of this little campaign 
against slave-trade agression; I 
joined later, and gave what assist- 
ance I could. We had again and 
again given these slavers terribly 
severe lessons, and when I left 
they were in great straits. I 
went to make further arrange- 
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ments, and was summoned home 
by telegram at the wish of the 
directors of the Lake Company. 
The little garrison then consisted 
of six men only—all sick. I ar- 
ranged for reinforcements from 
the Cape in April last, but up to 
August last my letters tell me that 
they had not started. It is now 
an open secret that some one has 
been sent to make peace at any 
price; he had started before I 
arrived in England. This would, 
of course, be easy to effect if the 
Arabs are allowed their own terms 
—viz, to remain in extremely 
strong stockades commanding the 
road to Tanganyika, and witha 
free hand to continue their raids 
for slaves on our friends and 
allies the Wankonde, who saved 
our garrison from massacre, and 
to gain the prestige they would 
acquire from having beaten the 
British,—for this is in truth how 
such a peace would be construed 
by all the tribes. For my own 
part, I fully believe that at the 
time I felt they would have been 
glad to come to terms satisfactory 
to ourselves (had we had the 
means of proposing them), so 
heavily had they suffered. The 
question I would ask is this—Are 
our efforts to be nullified? Is the 
blood shed—British blood—the 
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constant sickness faced uncom- 
plainingly, the very rough times 
that the little garrison experienced, 
—is all this to count for nothing? 
The question is a simple one. We 
wish to know whether this coun- 
try, discovered by Livingstone, 
opened up by our missionaries and 
traders, and held against Arab 
aggression by British pluck, and 
at the loss of several brave lives, 
is to be ceded to Germany or 
Portugal, and the access cut off 
by preposterous concessions to the 
latter Power. If this is to be so, 
let the brave men still holding out 
against sickness and under very 
trying circumstances at Karonga, 
know the verdict of their country- 
men, and Jet Germany or Portugal 
fight their own battles, or leave 
them. Our good faith to our allies 
will be broken, an impetus will be 
given to the slavers which many 
years will not win back again ; but 
it will not be the fault of the 
Karonga garrison, I would say 
those whose influence may directly 
or indirectly determine this ques- 
tion to consider fully the respon- 
sibility it involves. It is a ques- 
tion of honour and duty; itisa 
question of life or death, freedom 
or slavery, to the many who have 
trusted our good faith. 
F. D. Lucarp. 
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HIS UNCLE AND HER GRANDMOTHER. 


CHAPTER I.—DR BECHARD. 


Pavia RayMonp was sitting in 
the strip of garden in front of her 
grandmother's cottage—called by 
courtsy a villa—one of many 
dotted along the road at the 
entrance of a little Swiss country 
town. She was not looking at 
the grand panorama of snow- 
tipped mountains opposite, nor 
at the green rushing river filling 
up the best part of the narrow 
valley, and whose voice, a little 
louder than usual to-day, reaches 
her distinctly where she sits. It is 
a beautiful picture, but it is one 
which Paula has looked upon so 
ofien that she knows it all by 
heart. She knows it so well 


that her eyes have hecome abso- 
lutely superfluous in the matter, 


and with closed eyelids can see 
quite distinctly every peak and 
hollow in the mountain, every 
curve in the river’s meanderings, 
every bush and tree in the fore- 
ground, and could accurately have 
drawn from memory the exact out- 
line of the little Gothic church 
which stands on rising ground at 
the extremity of the town. 

Small wo.der if Paula Ray? 
mond knows the scene by heart, 
for it is all she knows as yet of 
the great wide world ; all she has 
ever looked upon since that day, 
now twelve years ago, when a 
stranger had brought her here, 
a pale frightened child of scarce 
five years old, in mourning for 
the parents she had lost within a 
few weeks of each other. 

Paul Raymond, old Madame 
Raymond’sson, had been a painter, 
and having g.ne to Italy in search 
of fame, had found something 
else instead, a pretty Italian girl 


who became his wife. He never 
achieved the great things of which 
he had dreamt in his boyish visions 
when foolishly he had imagined 
that talent and energy were suffi- 
cient to ensure success. Now he 
made the discovery that if he 
painted well, so did many others, 
and that the market was over- 
stocked in every direction. A 
child was born to the young couple 
during their first year of married 
life; and when the prospect of a 
second one became known, the 
young painter was forcibly com- 
pelled to resign individual ambi- 
tion and seek for work in a lower 
sphere, if he would keep his wife 
and children from starvation. He 
zould not apply to his old mother, 
well knowing that her modest 
income barely sufficed for her 
personal wants; so no hint of 
his straitened circumstances ever 
reached her ear, nor did old 
Madame Raymond guess that her 
darling Paul was earning his bread 
by standing on a perilous scaffuld- 
ing, filling in the outlines designed 
by a famous master, on the frescoed 
ceiling of a lofty church. 

Itis giddy work standing on a 
scatolding for such as are not bred 
to the business, and an empty 
stomach is scarcely a good balzne- 
ing-pole ; therefore it was not very 
surprising that one day, when 
Paul Raymond’s stomach wassome- 
what emptier than usua!, he lost 
his balance, and fell headlong down 
on the tesselated marble pavement 
of the church, to be picked up in 
adying condition, “The shock of 
this accident cost the life of the 
young wife us well as that of her 
unborn babe; and before a munth 
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had elapsed, a common grave had 
reunited the couple. 

No news of these events reached 
the remote Swiss country town, 
till one evening, the door of 
Madame Raymond’s cottage opened 
to admit a tall grey-haired man 
leading a little girl, It was the 
great maestro himself, Signor 
Colorati, who, grieved and remorse- 
ful at having been the indirect 
cause of the young painter’s death, 
was bringing the pvor orphan to 
the care of her sole remaining 
relative. 

He brought something else as 
well, a sum of money resulting 
from the sale of Paul Raymond’s 
pictures, which—unuable to tind a 
purchaser whilst he was alive—had 
now suddenly risen in value when 
it became known that the hitherto 
obscure young painter had lost his 
life in a tragic manner. These 
posthumous earnings, which had 
come too late for him, served, 
however, to keep Madame Ray- 
mond and her granddaughter in 
modest comfort, and to defray the 
expenses of Paula's education ; and 
their life was a peaceful and con- 
tented one. The old lady, wor- 
shipping her granddaughter as she 
had worshipped her son, was per- 
fectly happy. Once it had heen 
round Paul that every thought 
and hope of hers had twined, and 
the affection she bore to his 
daughter seemed only to be a con- 
tinuation of the former feeling: 
with the addition of one small 
vowel to the name, its object 
remained the same as it had been 
a quarter of a century go. 

As for the young girl, if she 
craved fur something more beyond 
the. p'acid routine of their daily 
life, she was as yt uuconscious 
of the meaning of these vague 
yearn ngs. Sometimes, indeed, she 
woudered what lay beyond that 
glittering chain of enuw-tipped 
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mountains? whence the green rush- 
ing river had come, and whither 
it was going ?—and to-day she is 
wistfully watching the swallows 
beginning to assemble previous 
to their departure to another 
clime. 

It is early for the swallows to 
assemble in this way, for the 
weather is still warm and bright 
dwn here in the valley; yet many 
little signs and tokens betray to 
the initiated that winter is ap- 
proaching, and for those who know 
how to read these signs, it is evi- 
dent that the cold weather will set 
in early this year. Fresh streaks 
of newly fallen snow may be dis- 
cerned on many hills, and early 
raius have increased the volume of 
the little river, and changed its 
voice from a silvery tenor to a 
growling baritone Prudent shep- 
herds have already brought down 
their charges from the higher 
pasturages, and the swallows in 
their unerring wixdom have, in 
solemn conclave, decided upon an 
earlier start than usual, 

Paula has been vainly endeav- 
ouring to count the swallows sit- 
ting in a long vibrating line on the 
low roof of a neighbouring shed, 
but her efforts are always balked 
by the twittering agitation of the 
little travellers, who, abruptly 
changing place when least ex- 
pecied, seem to derive a special 
satisfaction in defeating her cal- 
culations, 

“Stupid things! I wish they 
would sit still fora minute!” she 
exclaimed, giving up the attempt 
in despair; “and I wish—oh, how 
I wish that Dr Béchard would 
goaway! He has been here near- 
ly an hour alrealy. What can 
grandmamma want so long with 
him today?” And then she fell 
to wondering, for the hundredth 
time «at least, how many more 
bottles of that uusty brown medi- 
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cine grandmamma will need to take 
in order to get rid of that tire- 
some cough which keeps her awake 
at night? and how long it will be 
before she is quite, quite strong 
again, and able to walk as far as 
the old wooden bridge, which used 
to be their daily promenade? To 
Paula these questsons were merely 
a matter of time, for she is as yet 
too young to have realised that for 
some illnesses there is but one way 
of “ getting well ’—and that when 
a patient has reached the ominous 
threescore and ten, this way is by 
far the most probable one. 

Paula Raymond was sitting on 
the topmost bar of the low garden 
paling, in an attitude too uncon- 
strained to be considered precisely 
graceful for a young lady in her 
seventeenth year. Her feet, which 
might have been small divested of 
those hideous bob-nailed shoes, 
were tapping restlessly against 
the rails; a coarse straw hat, of 
the shape worn by the peasant, 
adorned by a faded green ribbon, 
dangled carelessly from her arm. 
While her inches proclaimed her 
to be a tall woman, Paula Ray- 
mond could not as yet be called 
anything but. a large child; for 
though framed on the principle of 
a young Diana, it was as yet but 
the rough sketch of a picture to be 
filled in later. There was some- 
thing unfinished about the feat- 
ures, something untrained about 
the movements, which made it 
hazardous to prophesy how the 
picture would finally turn out; 
whether the nose would acquire 
the delicacy it yet lacked, and if 
the curves about mouth and chin 
would settle down to the complete 
satisfaction of an artist. About 
the eyes alone there could be no 
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mistake,—they were large, brown» 
and deeply fringed. 

“Ah, at last!” she joyfully ex- 
claims, as the house-door creaks 
on its hinges, and a stout, red- 
faced, red-haired man comes out. 
Paula jumps down from the pal- 
ing with more vigour than grace, 
and runs to meet the old man. 

“Well, Dr Béchard, have you 
prescribed any new medicine for 
grandmamma to-day ?” 

He did not answer at once, but 
looked at her in a strange, fixed 
manner, as though he were the 
questioner and was trying to read 
some answer off her face. 

“Well?” she repeated impa- 
tiently, seeing that he did not 
speak. 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

“Medicine? Any new medi- 
cine? Was that what you asked ? 
Well, not exactly medicine; but I 
have proposed—in fact made—a 
suggestion to Madame Raymond 
which I hope—I think—will be 
beneficial.” 

“And grandmamma will soon, 
very soon, be quite well again, will 
she not?” 

The doctor looked uncomfort- 
able, and turned his head a little 
aside so as to avoid the direct gaze 
of those earnest brown eyes. 

“ Well, you see, my dear Made- 
moiselle Paula, we must hope 
for the best; but ‘ Prudens futuri 
temporis exitum caliginosa nocte 
premit deus.’” * 

“Oh, Dr Béchard, please do not 
talk Latin,” said Paula, elasping 
her hands together, “ but tell me 
what you mean.” 

This habit of interpolating his 
speech with Latin citations which 
he ingeniously made use of, some- 
times in positive, sometimes in in- 





1 “The wisdom of the gods veils from us the future in impenetrable dark- 
ness.” —HOoRACE. 
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yerted sense, was the pet weak 
ners of the old doctor, probably 
indulged in the more freely from 
the comfortable consciousness that, 
with the exception of the cure 
and the apothecary, no one in the 
place could understand or control 
his quotations. 

“{ mean that everything is in 
the hands of God; but we must be 
very careful—periculum in mora ; 
and as the winter is likely to be 
a very severe one, we cannot 
afford to run any risk: and re- 
member,’ he went on, taking 


Paula’s hand, and speaking with 
great earnestness, “that if any- 
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thing should happen—if you should 
ever be in trouble of any kind 
—you may rely implicitly on 
me and on my my family. 
Ovid is quite wrong when jhe 
say3— 


‘* Donec eris felix multos numerabis 
amicos 
Tempora si fuerint nubila solus eris.’ ' 


He is quite wrong—he is in- 
deed. I have often remarked 
that Ovid's axioms are rarely to be 
relied upon.” 

“I daresay,” said Paula, to 
whom the quotation had conveyed 
no meaning. 


CHAPTER II.—MADAME RAYMOND. 


Madame Raymond had white 
brai’s of hair shining like frost- 
ed glass, a pale ivory complexion, 
delicately transparent hands, and 
mild blue eyes which seemed 
always to be apologising to the 
world in general for the liberty 
she took in venturing to exist. 
She was as timid us she was soft- 
hearted, and that was saying a 
great deal; for if she never could 
pass a beggar without giving a 
copper, so neither could she meet 
a cow without giving a shriek ; had 
been known to shed tears of pity 
over a bruised butterfly, and of 
terror at a cockchafer. She had a 
scared way of looking round when- 
ever the door opened, and was apt 
to give little nervous jumps at 
unexpected noises. She gave a 
nervous jump now 28 Paula en- 
tered the room breathless, making 
the floor shake under her firm 
fuotstep. ; 

“Well, granny,” said Paula, with 
badly disguised impatience, “ you 
have something to tell me?” 


“‘ Yes, dearest child,” said Mad- 
ame Raymond, with a sigh, “I 
have something to tell you.” 

Paula did not repeat her ques- 
tion, but there was anxious inter- 
rogation in her eager brown eyes, 
and in her quick panting breath. 

“Dr Béchard isafiaid ... . 
There is a caterpillar on the car- 
pet, Paula my dear,” broke off 
the old lady rather unexpectedly. 
“Would you mind opeuing the 
window and putting it outside?” 

“Oh, bother the caterpillar!” 
cried Paula, impatiently. 

“Veronica trod upon one yes- 
terday,” said Madame Rarmond, 
with a pained expression, “and I 
cannot talk with any comfort till 
the poor beast is safe,” 

Paula felt almost inclined to 
imitate Veronica’s example; but 
knowing the old lady’s weakness, 
she hastily jerked the brown grub 
into the garden outside, then came 
and sat down on a footstool at her 
grandmother’s feet. 

“Dr Béchard is afraid that 





1“So long as you are happy you will have many friends, but when the times 
are overclouded you will find yourself alone.”—Ovip. 
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my cough will never get well if I 
stay here all winter.” 

“He wants to send you away!” 
eried the girl, springing up im- 
petuously and overturning a chair 
in her excitement, causing the old 
parrot in the brass-wire cage to 
wake up in a flutter. 

“You have frightened poor 
Coco,” said Madame Raymond, 
plaintively. 

“Oh, never mind Coco,” said 
Paula, feverishly, ‘“ but go on tell- 
ing me.” 

“Sit still, my dear, or how can 
I tell you?” 

But Paula did not sit down 
again ; she remained standing over 
her small frail grandmother, look- 
ing down at her with fierce in- 
quiry. The latter continued— 

“He thinks that if I were to 
spend the winter in a warmer cli- 
mate, the evil might be arrested. 
He spoke of Cannes or Nice.” 

“Cannes or Nice!’ The girl’s 
dark eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment as though the words had 
been heaven or paradise. “ How 
delightful !” 

A shade passed over Madame 
Raymond’s face as she took hold 
of Paula’s sunburnt hand with her 
delicate fingers— 

“Darling child! I fear that I 
am going to make you very un- 
happy, but it cannot be helped. 
I shall have to go alone.” 

* Alone?” 

“ Yes, alone,” repeated Madame 
Raymond, trying to speak firmly, 
but with increased deprecation in 
her pale-blue eyes ; then, as though 
anxious to get through a painful 
duty, she went on low and hur- 
riedly— 

“ You see, my little Paula, these 
places are very expensive to live 
at; everything there costs twice as 
much as here at home: as it is, my 
journey will make a large hole in 
our savings.” 


“Then I am to stay here— 
alone?” said Paula in a choking 
voice, striving bravely to force 
back the tears of disappointment 
that were starting to her eyes 

How hard it was to di-appcint 
that young eager spirit yearning 
for life, and freedom, and change! 
How natural, how excusable were 
Paula’s aspirations! Are not 
freedom, and pleasure, and move- 
ment the lawful right of the youn 
and strong, just as trouble and 
suffering are the natural heritage 
of the aged? But just for that 
very reason Paula must be left 
behind, for it was possible—nay, 
even probable—that trouble rather 
than pleasure would be the out- 
come of this journey, and the 
tender-hearted grandmother would 
fain spare her granddaughter the 
pain that might be coming. She 
had not two years to live—she felt 
sure of that. Had not the doctor 
given her to understand as much 
that very morning? Her life 
might possibly be prolonged by 
wintering in a better climate, but 
the least imprudence would bring 
on the end; and if dark and 
troubled days were at hand, it 
was much better that Paula should 
not be there to witness them. 

“ Dearest child! do you think 
I would part with you unless it 
were absolutely necessary? It is 
only for your sake that ! care to 
get well again.” 

“And you will—you must get 
well again, grandmamma,” cried 
Paula impetuously, throwing her- 
self down on her knees, and hiding 
her flushed face in Madame Ray- 
mond’s lap. ‘“ How wicked, how 
selfish I was to have thought of 
myself! I will do anything, and 
bear anything, if you will only 
promise to come back quite, quite 
well again in spring.” 

Madame Raymond smiled rather 
sadly. 
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“As God chooses,” she said, 
ing her withered hand over 
the girl’s tumbled hair. “ Now 
listen, my little Paula,” she re- 
sumed, after a pause. “TI have 
been thinking that as you might 
find the time long in my absence, 
I shall arrange with the Demoi- 
selles Dumoulin for you to resume 
your studies after my departure.” 

The Demoiselles Dumoulin were 
two old maids who kept a select 
boarding-school in the town, and 
Paula had been their pupil for 
several years; but lessons had 
ceased with her- sixteenth birth- 
day last spring, to her own no 
small satisfaction, for life seemed 
ever so much pleasanter now that 
she was no longer obliged to spend 
hours daily over tiresome scales 
and still more wearisome exercises. 
And now all at once she was told 
that she was to resume her studies. 

“Back to school!” she ejacu- 
lated blankly. 

“Not as a boarder of course; 
you will continue to live here with 
Veronica, and merely go there for 
some hours daily. It will be a 
great advantage for you to perfect 
yourself in music, drawing, and 
languages. Who knows whether 
you may not have to depend upon 
these accomplishments some day ? 
And,” continued Madame Ray- 
mond, softly patting her. grand- 
daughter’s hand, “ you will not be 
quite alone—Dr Bechard has been 
kind enough to promise that you 
shall spend every Sunday after- 
noon with them.” 

Paula made an_ involuntary 
grimace: she had some experience 
of what Sunday afternoons at the 
Bechards’ were like, and scarcely 
felt exhilarated at the prospect. 

“Dr Bechard always goes to 
sleep after dinner, and Madame 
Bechard is very deaf,” she re- 
marked, not with any intention of 
complaint, but merely as though 
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stating an unpleasant but incon- 
trovertible fact. 

“ But Alphonse Bechard is not 
deaf—neither does he go to sleep, 
I presume; and his father says 
that he will soon be coming home 
from Geneva now that he has 
finished his studies. Alphonse is 
a very nice young man”—and as 
she said this Madame Raymond 
looked a little anxiously at her 
granddaughter, and there was a 
faint point of interrogation mixed 
up with her statement. 

“Nice?” repeated Paula, mu- 
singly and a little doubtfully. 
She had seen very few young 
men as yet, and could therefore 
hardly be accounted a competent 
judge; nevertheless she felt dimly 
aware that the broad-shouldered, 
red-haired, freckled young man, 
with whom she had played as a 
child, and renewed acquaintance 
last spring, hardly came. up to her 
ideal of manly perfection. 

Presently she said aloud— 

“Grandmamma, what sort of 
hair had my father?” 

““Good gracious, child!” said 
Madame Raymond, rather bewil- 
dered at this abrupt change of 
subject, “what are you thinking 
of ?” 

“T mean, was it dark and curly 
like mine? or was it red like that 
of Alphonse Bechard? Was my 
father like that at his age?” 

“ Not at all,” cried the grand- 
mother with imprudent fervour. 
“ Your poor dear father had light 
sunny curls that waved about his 
head like the picture of St Michael 
in the old Bible, and blue eyes 
that lighted up like stars when- 
ever he spoke of the grand picture 
he meant to paint when he became 
a great artis He was the hand- 
somest man in the whole canton; 
every one saidso. But there are 
not many men like my Paul,” she» 
continued more soberly, feeling 
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this glowing eulogium to have 
been injudicious with regard to 
the object just now in view; and 
anxious to mitigate the effect of 
her words, she hastened to add, 
“ Afier all, good looks are of little 
account in a man, and those who 
are lucky enough to have found a 
true and honest heart should look 
no further. If only I could see you 
in the keeping of a good man I 
should not be so afraid of dying.” 

“Don’t talk about dying,” 


said Paula, rubbing her cheek . 


caressingly against her grand- 
mother’s hand; “ don’t—I cannot 
bear it. You will come back to 


me, granny dearest; say you will?” 
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“IT shall come back to you, dead 
or alive,” said the old woman sol- 
emnly, drawing up her small spare. 
figure with unwonted diguity, 
while a far-off visionary look came 
into her light-blue eyes—such] a 
look as sometimes comes to those 
who have nearly reached the cress- 
ing. “ Surely I shall come back. I 
do net feel as though I could rest 
in my grave far away from you. 
I will be buried at home under the 
shade of that large laburnum tree 
—you know the spot?” 

Paula only nodded, for there 
was a great Jump in_ her throat 
which prevented her from speak- 
ing just then. 


CHAPTER III.—GENERAL DONNERFELS. 


The mere appearance of General 
Donnerfels was calculated to con- 
vey terror and dismay. Small 
children would frequently burst 
into tears at sight of him, dogs 
into dismal howls; and even 
grown-up human beings, with well- 
balanced minds, were apt to turn 
aside from their path in order to 
avoid meeting this formidable in- 
dividual, wh» in his person seemed 
to combine the characteristics of 
half-a-dozen ferocious specimens 
of the zoological world. His fierce 
rolling eye had an unpleasant re- 
semblance to that of a man-eating 
tiger ; his large yellow teeth, ever 
disclosed in a snarling grin akin 
to the smile of a hyena, were not 
unlike wild-boar tusks; there was 
a suggestion of walrus in his heavy 
drooping. moustache, and of bird 
of prey about the prominent Ro- 
man nose. Au illustrious officer 
in the German army, ‘he owed his 
fame to a singularly hard and des- 
potic character, which seemed to 
develop with each step of promo- 
tion. A harsh captain, a cruel 


major, and a ferocions colonel, the 
epithet fiendish was scarcely too 
strong to be applied to him by the 
time he had attained his general- 
ship. He had distinguished him- 
self in several campaigns, and 
achieved a noteworthy victory in 
the Franco-German war. No one 
ever dared to disobey General 
Donnerfels, and that, I think, was 
the true secret of his success, 
though some facetious person used 
to say that it was easy for him 
to gain-a victory, and that the 
sight of his ugly face alone had 
put to flight some ten thousand 
Frenchmen at Sedan. Horrible 
stories were told of his cruelty to 
the troops, of his callousness to 
human suffering, and absolute in- 
difference to human life. He had 
received dozens of decorations as 
reward of his services, and had 
been extolled in scores of news- 
papers as a prominent military 
authority. In short, General Don- 
nerfels was admired and envied in 
exact pruportion as he was feared 
and detested. No human being 
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(except perhaps his mother) had 
felt or even professed affection for 
him; and, spite of his wealth, no 
woman had been found brave 
enough to unite her lot to his. 

- His sole near relation was a 
nephew—Bruno ven Kettenburg, 
serving in the diplomatic corps 
somewhere in Southern Europe. 
General Donnerfels had never seen 
nor wished t» see hissister’s son, 
to whom nevertheless the whole 
property would revert, should he 
himself die childless or intestate. 

But General Donnerfels had no 
idea of dying just yet: with his 
iron constitution, which had never 
known a day’s_ illness, he felt 
justified in looking forward to the 
enjoyment of the good things of 
this life fur a long time yet to 
come; and it was with a sort of 
indignant incredulity that he be- 
gan to make the discovery that 
he was not precisely the same 
man he had been twenty years 
previous'y. He could no longer 
brave the elements with the im- 
punity of a youth; could not drink 
six bottles of wine at a sitting; 
and, above all, could not indulge 
his habit of fiying into a passim 
every half-hour without feeling 
seriously the worst of it. 

At last there came a day when 
his system reeeived a shock it 
was not destined to recover. This 
shock may best be described as a 
drama in three acts, and with two 
breakages :— 

Act No. 1—A careless servant 
breaks a valuable meerschaum 


ipe. 

het No. 2.—Careless servant 
carefully kicked down-stairs by 
General Donnerfels. 

Act No. 3.—General Donnerfels 
breaks a blood-vessel. 

The sequel to this drama was 
a threatening of hemorrhage to 
the lungs, rendered more alarm- 
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ing by the bitter cold which had 
just set in, for it was December. 

“Your Excellency requires a 
warmer climate,” timidly sug- 
gested the first doctor, called in 
to attend this formidable patient. 
“Your Excellency had better go 
to Nice.” 

“Go to the devil!” roared the 
General in the voice of a mad bull. 

The doctor went—to the door, 
which he made all haste to cluse 
behind him. 

“Go to Mentone,” suggested 
another authority, summoned in a 
few days later. 

“Till be d d first,” snarled 
his Excellency, in true hyena-like 
fashion. 

“I’m sure I’ve no objection,” 
muttered this second doctor; but 
he muttered it between his teeth, 
and left the room almost as nimbly 
as his predecessor had done. 

Then there came a doctor who 
was a brave man as well as @ 
physician, and who was not to be 
scared by either bulls or hyenas. 

“You are a dead man, General, 
unless you start for the South 
immediately.” were the words of 
this third doctor. 

“ What the deuce do you mean ?” 
thundered General Donnerf-ls, 
with eyes glaring yellow like those 
of a man-eating tiger. 

But the doctor stood his ground, 
and was not even afraid of tigers. 

“What I. mean is simply that 
your constitution has received a 
severe shuck since your last at- 
tack.” 

“Do you mean to say,” snarled 
the General, “that my life is 
threatened becau-e of that little 
episode last week? Absurd! 
Why, [ have kicked my servanis 
down-stairs for the last furty years, 
and it haz never yet disagreed 
with me.” 

“No doubt,” said the doctor, 
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drily, “but there is a limit to 
every one’s strength; and no man 
is as strong at sixty-five as he was 
at twenty. Another such attack 
may carry you off, especially in 
this cold weather. With a mild 
climate, sober living, and absolute 
avoidance of all violent emotion, 
you may recover; but [ will an- 
swer for nothing if you neglect my 
warning.” 

General Donnerfels gave no sign 
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of being about to conform to 
the doctor’s orders; but when the 
latter had taken his leave, he rang 
the bell, and with the veins swell-. 
ing ominously on the forehead, 
informed the valet that “if the 
good-for-nothing rascal did not 
pack the portmanteau in time 
to start that evening, he would 
thrash the vile dirty vagabond 
fellow within an ace of his wretch- 
ed life. 


. CHAPTER IV.—TONINO. 


Madame Raymond, now estab- 
Jished for over two months at San 
Pino, a newly discovered sanitary 
resort on the Riviera, was already 
beginning to feel the beneficial 
effects of the change of climate. 
Her nights were no longer dis- 
turbed by fever, she had recovered 
her appetite and almost lost her 
cough, aud in the balmy sea-air 
took daily walks on the pictur- 
esque promenade overhanging the 
shore. If only her darling Paula 
had been there to enjoy it all !— 
that was the ever-recurring burden 
of her letters; but, please God, 
their separation would not last very 
much longer. Half-of the time was 
already past, for it was nearly 
Christmas now, and by the end of 


March she hoped the doctor would: 


allow her to travel home. So wrote 
the good old lady, little dreaming 
that her northward journey was 
destined to take place at a far 
earlier date. 


In a place like San Pino, fre- 
quented by sick and convalescent 
people, a certain number of pro- 
fe-sional beggars always haunt the 
public walks, endeavouring to make 
capital out of the compassion, the 
benevolence, the vanity, or ennui 
of the patients. Sick people often 
give alms from a fellow-feeling of 


compassion ; convalescent ones out 
of gratitude for regained health ; 
idle peope give because they have 
nothing else to do; and vain ones 
in order to excite admiration. A 
few, a very few there are, who give 
out of pure unadulterated charity. 
These professional beggars have 
unusually sharp eyes as to all such 
motives, and at a glance can spot 
those subjects likely to be remu- 
nerative objects of their efforts. 
Knowing to a nicety what they 
have to expect from each of the 
guests, the beggars lose no time in 
cla-sifying them as benefactors of 
first, second, or third class. 
Prominent in the first class of 
besefactors this year was an old 
lady to whom no hand was ever 
stretched in vain; and if the coin 
she gave each time was but asmall 


-one, the benevolent smile which 


accompanied it often enhanced 
the value in the eyes of the re- 
cipient. The other guests were 
all m>re or less charitable, and 
gave alms as benevolence or fancy 
dictated—all, with one exception : 
a tall, fierce, military-looking man 
arrived at San Pino about the 
middle of December, whom no 
beggar ever dared approach. 

Upon no mendicant were smiles 


and coppers showered as plenti- 


fully as upon Tonino, a handsome 
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impudent beggar-boy a /a Murillo, 
with a wealth of dusky curls, and 
melting black eyes which when 
raised to your face with a pleading 
expression had the effect of send- 
ing your hand instinctively to the 
pocket ; while the thrilling tone of 
voice in which he said, “ Ho fame, 
fame” (I am hungry, hungry), 
could not fail to touch the most 
obdurate heart. Alone General 


Donnerfels remained untouched, 
and his hand only never strayed 
in the direction of the pocket. 


December had been unusually 
mild even for Italy, and might 
have advertised itself as May or 
September anywhere else. There 
was scarcely anything, in fact, to 
distinguish it from summer, for 
the foliage, consis\ing principally 
of laurel and olive groves, remain- 
ed the same all the year round; 
while the brambles and wild roses 
which draned each rock and wall 
with their luxuriant tangles, never 
took the trouble ot undressing at 
all, but kept on their old leaves 
—hardly the worse for wear— 
throughout the winter, to be 
shuffled off imperceptibly when 
spring in coming round again 
bestowed on them new suits of 
verdure. 

The sky was as blue as the sea, 
and the sea as blue as a sapphire ; 
the air, almost too soft and relax- 
ing for robust constitutions, was 
like elixir to the delicate. People 
lived out of doors at this genial 
season, and the Cur-garden was 
crowded from morn to nightwith the 
convalescent—all eating, drinking, 
reading, talking, or flirting al 
fresco ; while more confirmed inva- 
lids longed on balconies or veran- 
dahs, drinking great draughts of 
the aromatic breezes, which seemed 
fraught with life and hope. 

On Christmas-day the sun rose 
somewhat less brightly than usual ; 
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and when old Madame Raymond 
stepped outside to take the morn- 
ing walk prescribed by the doctor, 
she was met by a chillier rush of air 
than she had ever felt at St Pino 
before. She noticed, too, for the 
first time, that a heavy bank of 
leaden clouds had gathered on the 
horizon, and that the sea was grey, 
not blue to-day. 

Madame Raymond _ shivered 
slightly as she drew her shawl 
closer around, and fastened it 
tighter across the chest with a 
large old-fashioned pearl brooch. 
The woollen shawl, which had been 
almost oppressively warm .these 
last weeks, now suddenly seemed 
to have become tiny and-scanty. 

“T wish I had put on my warm 
cloak,” said she to herself, hesitat- 
ing on the threshold; but she felt 
reluctant to go up that long steep 
flight of stairs in search of warmer 
raiment ; for her room, which had 
been selected for economical rea- 
sons, lay au second. 

* Please, monsieur,” she began, 
with a world of deprecation in 
eyes and voice, to a magnificent 
waiter just passing with a tray, 
“ would you kindly fetch me——” 

But the magnificent waiter, 
who was engaged in serving break- 
fast toa Ru-sian princess occupy- 
ing the finest suite of rooms au 
premier, did not even wait to hear 
the end of the phrase, but passed 
on up-stairs after casting a con- 
temptuous glance at the old lady 
and her shab!y shawl. 

Madame Raymond sighed re- 
signedly: she was used to such 
rebuffs, and had far too little self- 
assertion to make a second attempt. 

“T need not walk quite so far 
to-day,” she said to herself, clos- 
ing the large glass dvor behind 
her. 

The beggars were even more 
numerous than usual this morning, 
and Madame Raymond had tostop 


’ 
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repeatedly and fumble inher pocket 
for coppers; but as she advanced 
farther, the marie promenade lay 
desericd before her, and she was 
able to proceed unmolested. She 
no longer felt cold now; the effort 
of walking had warmed her blvood 
and given a slight tinge of colour 
to her withered cheek, and with 
something of interest she watched 
the crowds of sea-gulls and gannets 
flapping and shrieking among the 
rocks. She had never seen 80 
many of them together before. 
She noticed too, that the sea, 
usually so calm, was rising into 
tiny wavelets imperceptibly higher 
every minute, and that countless 
little fishing-boats were making 
for the shore; but, ignorant of the 
weather-lore of these purts, she 
failed to attach any special im- 
portance to the signs. 

She had reached an exposed 
spot, where the promenade, round- 


ing a promontory, lost sight of the 


hotels and houses of San Pino, 
when a sudden gust of wind made 
her pause and reflect that she had 
better be turning homewards ;' but 
just then a musical childish voice 
struck in upon her ear— 

“ Un xsoldo, signora, per Uamor 
del Sunto Bambino—mi muore di 
fame !” ‘a copper, a copper, lady, 
fur the love of Holy Infant—I am 
dying of hunger!), and black-eyed 
Tunin», wiping his mouth with the 
back «fa very dirty hand, issued 
from behind a projecting rock. 

Madame Raymond had already 
exhausted all her coppers at the be- 
ginning of the walk, so she made 
a feeble effurt to wave off the 
young rogue; but when Toviuo, 
confident in his own powers of 
fascination, repeated again in 
still more heartrending accents— 
Ho fame, fame, fame !”—em- 
phasising his words by laying one 
filthy little hand expressively on 
the pit of his stomach—her firm- 
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ness gave way. This was Christ- 
mas-day, to be sure, so how could 
she find it in her heart to let 
this poor child go starving home? 
There were very few silver francs 
remaining in Madame Raymond’s 
purse, but one of these was hastil 
drawn out and transferred to To- 
nivo's outstretched p»lm. 

While fumbling for her purse, 
Madame Raymond had, however, 
dropped the pearl brooch which held 
her shawl together, and she never 
noticed how the nimble young vag- 
abond had meanwhile transferred 
this article swiftly and deftly to 
an opening in his own tattered 
breeches, which showed many curi- 
ous bulges on their surface. 

Some one else had, however, been 
witness of the little transaction, 
for just at that moment General 
Donnerfels rounded the corner, 
and with the glance of his hawk- 
like eye took in the whole situa- 
tion. With two strides he had 
reached them and caught hold of 
the delinquent. 

“TImpucdent young thief!” he 
shouted. “ Dyingof hunger,are you? 
What is that, and that, and that?” 
he added, with one hand emptying 
the urchin’s pockets of their con- 
tents, bringing to light, besides the 
gold brooch in question, a miscella- 
neous assortment of broken pieces 
of bread, cheese, meat, sausages, 
besides stolen pocket-handkerchiefs 
and copper and silver coins, while 
with the other hand he held To- 
nino fast imprisoned in an iron grip. 

“ Vile, godless young rogue! ” 
he now thundered in crescendo ac- 
cents. “So you are not cuntent 
with obtaining money under false 
pretences, but must needs, more- 
over, add to your misdemeanours 
by stealing as well!” 

Tonino only answered by a vig- 
orous yell, calculated to convey 
the impression of acute physical 
suffering. 
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“And as for you, madame,” re- 
sumed this terrible man, turning 
to Madame Raymond, who, over- 
come by mingled terror and com- 
passion — terror on her own ac- 
count, and compassion tor the sup- 
posed sufferings of the luckless 
Tonino — had lasped into tears ; 
“as for you, madame,” he repeat- 
ed, holding out the pearl broach, 
“do you kuow what you have been 
doing ?” 

«Taking my morning walk,” 
gasped the old lady between her 
sobs. 

“No; you have been fostering 
vice and encouraging theft. It is 
you and the like of you that de- 
prave and demoralize youth and 
prepare criminals for the gallows. 
There would be no more beggars, 
no pickpocke’s either, if there 
were no d 4d old fuols to en- 


courage them!” 
By this time General Donner- 


fels’s voice had risen to that cele- 
brated mad bull rear which had 
obtained such f:me throughout the 
length and breadth of the German 
empire. The veins on his forehead 
were standing out like knotted 
whipeord, his complexion rapidly 
deepening to a dusky purple, his 
eyes bloodshot and glaring like 
those of a tiger about to =pring. 

Madame Raymond, by this time 
too terrified even to sob, was nearly 
fainting; but Tonino, who had 
ceasrd howling, recognising it to 
be a useless waste of power, now 
secing his opportunity, with an 
anexpected movement wrenched 
himself free of his persecutor’s 
gra-p, and was off with the ayility 
of a young deer in the direction of 
the olive-grove ahead, into which 
he disappeared, after having turned 
round to disclose his splendid teeth 
in « dazzling grin of impudent 
triumph. 

“Stop thief! stop thief!” 
roared the General, and made a 
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step or two as though in pursuit; 
but presently he paused, put one 
hand up to his head, then reeling 
backwards, with one long heav 

groan fell senseless to the Sven: | 

For full two minutes Madame 
Raymond stood immovable, not 
caring to advance or retreat. She 
was far too stupefied by the scene 
gone through to be able to think 
clearly all at once. What was she 
to do? Go home, as_ prudence 
suggested, fur the wind was ri<ing 
every minute and a thin drizzling 
rain beginning to fall. But she 
was a Christian, and common 
charity demanded that she should 
at least endeavour to render some 
assistance to this unf.rtunate man, 
who in one second had been trans- 
formed from a raging wild beast 
to an inert and sensele-s body. It 
was not lack of charity that caused 
her to hesitate in approaching hm, 
but sheer terror lest he sheuld 
wake up again and renew his 
attack. 

At last, with an effort—heroic 
under the circumstances— Madame 
Raymond conquered her repug- 
nance and drew near. General 
Donnerfels lay quite still, just 
where he had fallen. He was 
alive—of that the deep, stertorous 
breathing gave evidence—but there 
was no sign of returning conscious- 
ness. A thin stream of blood was 
trickling down from one nostril, 
and the mouth was open, but the 
eyes were closed, Madame Ray- 
mond felt more courage now that 
those terrible glaring orbs were ro 
longer fixed upon her. She knelt 
down and timidly took hold of his 
hand. ' 

How long she knelt there she 
did not know, for, exhausted by 
fatigue and emotion, she had sunk 
into a state of semi-stupor—long 
enough to get drenched through 
to the skin by the falling rain, 
and chilled to the core by the 
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wind coming in ever colder blasts 
from the sea. 

A sea-gull, swooping down over 
the body, shrieked almost in her 
ear, and aroused her again to con- 
sciousness. She endeavoured to 
raise her voice in acry for help, 
but it was weak and hoarse, and 
there was a stinging pain in her 
throat ; and when she tried to rise 
to her feet, her limbs refused to 
earry her — all the joints were 
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cramped and stiff, and the head 
was burning like fire. 

Thus the two were found some 
time later by some passer-by, who 
gave the alarm, and had them con- 
veyed to their respective abodes, 

That night a fearful storm raged 
over sea and land, and the wea- 
ther, with one of those sudden 
revulsions from which eveu the 
sunny South is not exempt, 
changed to bitter cold. 


CHAPTER V.—ALPHONSE BECHARD. 


November and December had 
passed very slowly for Paula, one 
day like the other. She plodded 
backwards and forwards between 
her home and the boarding-school, 
where she spent many hours daily 
misinterpreting the music of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, or in execut- 
ing neat little pencil - drawings of 
eastles and ruins of romantic ap- 
pearance but deficient perspective. 
Paula was not passionately fond 
of either pursuit, but her grand- 
mother had desired that she 
should study these things, so she 
bravely applied herself to the un- 
congenial tasks, and tried to fight 
against the despondency of those 
long trailing days. But longest of 
all were the evenings, when the 
early winter gloom had set in, and 
there were no more tasks to be 
finished for next day. When she 
had alternately fed and teased the 
old parrot, and had stroked out 
one more day in the calendar on 
which she marked the progress of 
this to her interminably long win- 
ter, then indeed there remained 
nothing more to do. The cosy 
sitting - room seemed large and 
cheerless, and oftenest Paula would 
sli» away to the kitchen, where 


old Veronica, sitting darning the 
household linen, would sometimes 
let herself be coaxed into a little 
desultory talk. 

Sundays alone brought some 
change in the order of her daily 
life, for on these days she dined 
und spent the afternoon with the 
Béchards; taking a walk with the 
family after. dinner, or playing 
draughts with Alphonse Béchard 
if the weather were bad. Al- 
though these entertainments could 
scarcely be called very exciting, 
yet they served to break the 
monotony of existence, and Paula 
unconsciously began to look for- 
ward to Sunday afternoon as the 
only bright spot in her dreary 
week, 

To-day was not Sunday, but it © 
was New Year's Day, and Paula 
had been invite.! to an extra festive 
dinner at the Béchards’. Dinner 
was over now, and Dr Béchard, 
according to an invariable habit, 
which he discouraged in his 
patients but cultivated in person, 
had sub<ided into an arm-chair to 
snore off the effects of roast-gonse 
and chocolate-cake. 

“Multi mortales dediti ventri 
atque somno vitam transiere,”’ he 





1 “Many mortals pass through life the 
SaLvovst. 


slaves of their belly and their sleep.”— 
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used invariably to quote, before 
settling down to the daily snooze. 

Madame Béchard, with a large 
grey cat on her lap, had drawn 

er chair quite close to the stove, 
and was svon engrossed in the 
mysteries of her knitting. 

It was impossible to go out to- 
day, as the snow was falling fast 
and heavy, so Alphonse brought 
out the draught-board and set it 
on the little table within the deep 
window-embrasure, which afforded 
such agreeable privacy for a téte-a- 
iéfe conversation: while raised a 
step above the level of the room, 
it commanded a convenient view 
of the street below. 

“What shall we play for?” 
said Paula, smiling across at the 
big young man who was placing 
the draughts on their respective 
squares. ‘‘Shall it be for nuts or 
gingerbread to-day ?” 

“ Neither,” said Alphonse, mys- 
teriously. ‘“ You shall have some- 
thing better than gingerbread if 
you win.” 

“And if I lose?” 

“Time enough to talk about 
that when you do lose,” sail the 
youth, who had already deter- 
mined which way the: victory was 
to fall. 

The victory usually fell to 
Paula, she knew that well enough ; 
knew what satisfaction it afford- 
ed Alphonse to be able to pre- 
sent her with a packet of ginger- 
bread or a bag of nuts; and she 
was still child enough to be fond 
of gingerbread, yet woman enough 
to enjoy the dawning sense of 
power over this young giant, who 
would get red or pale at a look or 
a word of hers. So she accepted his 
gifts with equanimity, and feigned 
blindness to the clumsy manceuvres 
by means of which he continued 
to get rid of most of his draughts- 
men. 


“There now! Two more pieces 
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gone!” groaned Alphonse with 
simulated despair,as Paula pounced 
upon two black draughtsmen and 
joyfully proclaimed— 

“Another king! That makes 
five to your two, Monsieur Al- 
phonse.” 

“ T have no luck,” said Alphonse, 
complacently. “I give up the 
game.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Paula, who 
hardly cared for such an easy vic- 
tory. But her too obliging adver- 
sary had already swept the pieces 
off the board and risen from his 
chair. Presently he returned with 
a parcel wrapped up in tissue- 
paper, and approached her with 
more embarrassment than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

“Mademoiselle Paula,” he began, 
blushing up to the roots of his hair, 
“T hope you will not—not dislike 
the liberty [ am taking.” 

Paula, perfectly composed, took 
the parcel and smilingly opened it, 
disclosing a large red satin bon- 
bonniere in the shape of a heart, 
with a pair of turtle-doves in white 
sugar upon it, and filled to the brim 
with the finest sugar-plums the 
little town of Z—— could pro- 
duce. | 

“ How lovely!” she delightedly 
exclaimed ; “ but how can I take 
such a beautiful present, Monsieur 
Alphonse? It must have cost 
heaps and heaps of money.” 

“Tt is New Year’s Day,” said 
Alphonse, so beseechingly that 
Paula’s scruples vanished, and she 
rewarded her enamoured swain by 
putting a bonbon in her mouth. 

“How good of you!” said Al- 
phonse, gratefully: “then you do 
not di-like—the—the outside of 
the box ?””—and he grew still more 
furiously red. 

“T jike the inside best,” she 
answered demurely, selecting a 
large burnt almond. 

“T know it is not near pretty 
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enough,” said Alphonse, humbly— 
“not worthy of you—nothing is; 
but I chose this one because I—I 
—liked the—-hape. I hope you 
do not object to the shape, Made- 
moiselle Paula?” 

“ It is a very pretty shape,” said 
Paula, still munching her bonbon. 
“ What is it meant to be? A tur- 
nip, is it not?” 

“A heart,” said Alphonse with 
sudden boldness. 

“Oh, a heart,” said Paula, in a 
rather constrained tone of voice; 
and then for a minute there was 
silence in the room, broken only 
by the click-click of Madame 
Béchard’s kuitting-pins, the pur- 
ring of the grey cat, und the occa- 
sional swish of the driving snow 
against the window-pane. 

Paula had turned her face a 
little aside, and was looking down 
into the street. where the figure of 
@ solitary postman could be seen 


— wearily from house to 


ou-e. He had a larger packet 
than usual to-day iv his hand— 
probably New Year cards of con- 
gratulation to deliver. 

Alphonse was breathing rather 
hard, and his face had a concen- 
trated expression, as though he 
were bracing himself up to some 
unusual effort. At such moments 
the resemblance to his father 
was striking: just so Dr Béchard 
looked when about to prescribe a 
dose of rhubarb or of castor-oil. 
At last he spoke— 

“And if I were to offer you 
another heart, Maidemo'‘selle Paula 


—not « paltry thing of red satin like’ 


this, but a real iiving heart of flesh 
and blood—wanald you accept it 
also? and not—not mistake it for 
a turnip?” he concluded, with an 
obviously lame attempt at light- 
ness. 

Paula was not smiling now, 
She turned her head slowly from 
the window and looked at her 
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lover opposite, with a thought- 
fully scrutinising expression. she 
looked at his broad shoulders, at 
his large red hands, at his close- 
cropped ruddy hair, and honest 
freckled face, as though she were ° 
taking stock of these characteristics 
for the first time. He was not 
handsome, to be sure, but he was 
good and true and honest, and 
loved her—what need she wish for 
more? Then Paula looked away 
past him into the room beyond, as 
thongh it too were new to her, 
letting her eyes rest in turn on the 
old mildewed engravings of alle- 
gorical fizures representing Jus- 
tice, Charity, Peace, and Pru- 
d. nee, in dingy gold frames-on the 
wall ; at the solid mahogany table, 
and row of stiff mahogany chairs; 
at the bo »kease containing two 
rows of medical works, and some 
old bound-up volumes of fash on- 
plates; then at the figure of the 
slumbering doctor and his placidly 
knitting wite. Was her whole 
life really to be sp-nt within these 
four walls, every detail of which 
was famil ar to her since her child- 
hood? (for of course it was 
understo.d that Alphonse was to 
succerd to his father’s practise ;) 
and would she herself, some thirty 
or forty years hence, be sit ing 
here opposite Alphonse, knitting, 
with a grey cat on her lap? 

The grey cat's purring had sud- 
deniy grown intolerably loud—she 
felt it buzzing in her ears, and ex- 
perience! a choking sensation as 
though the reom were too warm, 
Paula got up and leant her hot 
cheek against the window-pane, 
still not knowing what words she 
would next speak. The postman 
was just cr>-sing the street. 

‘*He is coming in here!” she 
cried out, relieved at the prospect 
of an interruption. 

A ring at the door-bell confirmed 
her assertion, aud the servant came 
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into the room bearing a thick let- 
ter for her master. 

The doctor yawned and rubbed 
his eyes. “From Italy,” he said 
to himself, recognising the stamp, 
“but I do not know the writing.” 

The letter in hand, he rose and 
approached the window where 
Paula and Alphonse had been sit- 
ting. Further conversation was 
now impossible, and Paula was 
thankful for the respite. 

Dr Bechard opened the cover 
and drew out a note which ap- 
peared to have been penn'd in 
haste; but there was still some- 
thing else within the envelope. 
After adjusting his spectacles, he 
began to read half aloud— 


“W ortuy Srr,—As I understand 
you to have been the friend and 
medical adviser of the late i 

Here the doctor broke off sud- 
denly and cast a scared glance at 
Paula, who had begun to eat bon- 
bons again. 

“From whom is the letter?” 
she now asked, seeing that Dr 
Bechard had turned over the 
sheet and was closely inspecting 
the signature on the other side. 

“Nothing, nothing my dear— 
only a business letter, [ think,” 
he returned confusedly ; and sign- 
ing to his son to follow him, he 
hurriedly left the room, muttering, 
“Dii’ nos quasi pilas homines 
habent.””! 


The letter proved to be from the 
Cur Doctor at San Pino, stating 
how two days previously, on the 
evening of the 30th of December, 
his patient Madame Raymond 
had succumbed to an acute attack 
of inflammation of the windpipe. 

accordance with instructions 
found among the papers of the 
deceased, her body was being for- 
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warded by the shortest route to 
her native town, and would prob- 
ably reach Z simultaneously 
with this news. The certificate of 
her death was here enclosed, as 
well as a letter which had been 
found addressed to Mademoiselle 
Paula Raymond. The _ writer 
begged his learned confrere to 
excuse brevity. There had been 
another death, and his hands were 
full, as the sanitary laws of the 
place demanded that every corpse 
to be interred elsewhere should 
be despatched within twenty-four 
hours of the decease. Here the let- 
ter concluded with the usual expres- 
sion of conventional esteem habit- 
ual between medical colleagues. 
The enclosure was addressed to 
“ My beloved granddaughter Paula 
Raymond, to be given after my 
death,” and it ran as follows :— 


“My DARLING PauLta,—Within 
two or three years, perhaps even 
sooner, you will read these lines, 
and you will know that your old 
grandmother, who has loved you 
so tenderly, is now praying for you 
in heaven. Perhaps God in His 
great goodness may permit us to 
be together some little time longer ; 
may let me even live to see you a 
happy wife and mother. I should 
die more peacefully if I knew your 
future to be assured. But if this 
is not to be—and sometimes I 
think that I may not live to see 
another summer—if I am no longer 
there to advise you, I pray that 
you may be wisely guided in your 
choice. Alphonse Bechard is a 
good and honest young man, and 
would be a kind and faithful hus- 
band, I am sure. Should your 
heart permit you to return his 
love, then my anxieties would be 
at rest. 

“You are not likely to meet 
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with a second attachment as true 
and disinterested as this one, for 
poor girls have few suitors ; and 
you will be poor, my Paula—per- 
haps you hardly yet realise how 
poor. My little pension as widow 
of an employe will die with me, 
and then your only other resource 
will be to earn your bread as a 
governess or companion. 

“ Wherever, and whenever it 
may please the ae to call 
me away, I desire to be buried at 
home, under the-large laburnum 
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you know so well. I shall rest 
more softly knowing that 
Paula is there, and that she will 
plant my favourite forget-me-nots 
over the grave. 

“Farewell, darling child; you 
have been the joy and consolation 
of my o!d age. May the earnest 
blessing of your dying grand- 
mother bring you happiness and 
prosperity here and hereafter ! 

MADELINE RayMonpD. 


“San Pro, 
October 188-.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A COFFIN. 


Paula’s grief was deep and 
stormy, in proportion as the blow 
was unexpected and sudden. If 
her grandmother had died here in 
her own house, with Paula beside 
her to receive the last farewell 


blessing, the shock would no doubt 


have been a severe one, yet as 
nothing compared to what she now 
was suffering. Looking back upon 
their parting in October, it seemed 
to the girl’s self-tormenting fancy 
that her parting words had lacked 
warmth, her embraces tenderness, 
and With bitter self-reproach she 
recollected that her uttermost 
feeling at that moment had been 
one of disappointment at being left 
behind. 

“Oh granny, dear granny,” she 
sobbed to herself, as she knelt by 
Madame Raymond’s empty bed at 
home and buried her face in the 
pillows, “if only I could see your 
dear kind face once more, only just 
once, to say good-bye, then it would 
not be so dreadfully hard to bear! 
—only just once, to say good-bye !” 

Madame Bechard had endeav- 
oured to persuade her to stay in 
their house till the funeral rites 


were over; but her hospitality had 
been feverish'y declined by the ex- 
cited girl, who only wanted to be 
alone, she said. 

“ Leave her in peace,” said the 
old doctor. “ Est quadam flere 
voluptas” * So Paula had been 
suffered to follow her own ineli- 
nation. 

The coffin had arrived on the 
morning of the 2d of January, 
and, previous to interment next 
day, was placed in the church. 
Paula, leaning on Dr Bechard’s 
arm, had gone to the cemetery to 
point out the spot where Madame 
Raymond was to rest ; then enter- 
ing the church, she had stood for 
some minutes wrapt in thought, 
gazing at the black-draped coffin. 
Her grief had now reached the 
silent tearless stage, infinitely more 
pathetic to witness in the young 
than the first natural and stormy 
explosion ; and Dr Bechard had no 
clue to her thoughts, as she stood 
there with great dark wistful eyes, 
which seemed as if they would 
pierce through the dense black 
pall that hid her grandmother 
from v view. 
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Hid her from view—yes, that 
was the thought that was rankling 
in Paula’s mind with intolerable 
persistency: only a wooden board 
and a layer of black stuff between 
them. If she could but push aside 
the pall, raise the coffin-lid, and 
press one last kiss on the waxen 
face within; if she could but once 
say, “Granny, dear granny, good- 
bye,” then her mind would be 
at rest—so at least it seemed to her 
excited imagination. 

She dismissed the thought as 
insane, but again and again it 
would keep recurring to her mind, 
almost with the force of a mono- 
mania. 

The winter day had long closed 
in when old Veronica came into 
the little parlour and set down a 
dish of ham and eggs before her 
young mistréss. 

“T cannot eat,” said Paula, 
almost angrily, turning away in 
disgust. “ Veronica, how can you 


imagine that I could be so heart- 


less as to look at food to-day? 
Take it away directly.” 

Veronica for all reply pushed the 
dish a little nearer. She was old 
enough to know that the stomach 
must have its rights whatever the 
heart may be suffering. 

“You will not do your blessed 
grandmother much good by starv- 
ing yourself,” she drily observed. 
“You look like a ghost already, 
Mamselle Paula, and will not be 
able to attend the funeral to-mor- 
row if you do not eat something. 
Do you think madame would be 
pleased to see you now?” 

Paula was not attending to the 
old woman’s talk. 

“Veronica,” she said, suddenly, 
“we must go out again this even- 
ing. I want you tv go with me to 
the church.” 

“Mercy on us all! Out again 
in this bitter cold, and you as 
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weak as water from not having 
tasted food to-day! It would be 
folly, simple folly, mamselle.” 

“But I must go,” repeated 
Paula, “ Veronica—dear, good 
Veronica,” she went on, getting 
up and throwing ler arms round 
the old servant’s wrinkled brown 
neck—“ you will come with me, 
I know you will, or else I shall 
have to go alone; but go I must. 
1 shall become mad if I do not 
go.” 

Veronica looked doubtfully at 
Paula, and then shook her head. 
She saw that her young mistress 
was strangely excited, that her 
eyes were shining like two living 
coals, her cheeks pale as death by 
contrast. She felt that the hands 
were burning, while the teeth were 
chattering together as if with cold. 
She feared to give in to this crazy 
idea, yet feared still more to thwart 
her. 

“ Listen, mamselle,” said Ver- 
onica, after a pause; “I will go 
with you on one condition—that 
you will first eat your supper.” 

“Anything — anything you 
choose,” said Paula eagerly, sit- 
ting down again before the previ- 
ously despised dish of ham, and 
beginning to eat it up very fast, 
though it conveyed no taste fo her 
palate, and she would equally have 
swallowed a dish of paper or of 
straw. 

While Veronica was putting on 
her hooded cloak and lighting the 
large hand-lantern, Paula had un- 
locked a drawer and taken out 
some money, which she carefully 
concealed in her pocket. 

The night air was so cold that 
it caught their breath like a knife 
as they opened the house - door, 
Paula was so much muffled up as 
to be almost unrecognisable, and 
had put a thick woolien veil over 
her face; yet it was not the cold 
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alone which had dictated these 
precautions. 

They made but slow progress at 
first; for the snow, piled up deep 
and unevenly vy the yesterday’s 
wind, caused Paula’s feet to sink 
in at every step, sometimes above 
the ankle, sometimes even higher. 
Veronica had to walk in front, 
holding the lantern, for the night 
was dark, and a dense white foy, 
indicatory of more snow yet to 
come, hung over everything, and 
prevented the stars from shining. 
The deserted streets looked strange 
and ghostly as they entered them ; 
only at rare intervals the dingy oil- 
lamps, by which the town was 
lighted, shed pools of ruddy light 
on the fresh-fallen snow. 

“This way,” said Paula, hastily 
pulling her veil yet closer, and 
turning into a narrow by-street, 
as she caught sight of a group of 
figures approaching. 

The town clock was ringing out 
ten o'clock as they reached the 
church. They went round the 
back of the building, and then 
Paula stopped in front of the little 
house where lived the sexton. 

“Wait here outside,” she said 
imperiously to Veronica, as, hav- 
ing knocked for admittance, the 
door was opened from within. 

The time of waiting seemed very 
long to Veronica stamping about 
in her thick sabots to keep her 
blood from congealing. She could 
only hear a confused murmur in- 
side; Paula’s young clear voice, 
now imperious and commanding, 
now coaxing and pleading, as it 
seemed to her, alternated with the 
old sexton’s hoarse croaking organ; 
but she could not distinguish the 
words. 

“T cannot do it, indeed I can- 
not, mamselle,” he was saying for 
the twentieth time at least; “it is 
as much as my place is worth. If 
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monsieur the cure were to guess 
that I had betrayed the confidence 
reposed in me, [ should be dis- 
missed on the spot.” 

“ But no one will ever know of 
it,” pleaded Paula. “No one will 
ever be the wiser or the worse of 
it. What harm can it possibly do 
to any one?” 

“There was a medical commis- 
sion here the other day,” said the 
sexton, “examining into the state 
of the churchyard. If any of the 
doctors were to catch wind of such 
a thing, I should be a lost man.” 

“They never can catch wind of 
it,” answered Paula; “and do you 
not see that in this cold weather 
there can be no risk to any one’s 
health? Is it not a right and 
pious action to help a grandchild to 
say farewell to her grandmother? 
I shall never be happy again if I 
do not see her once more, and it 
will be all your fault. You will 
therefore’ be really doing harm by 
refusing, and only good by con- 
ceding to my wish,” she wound 
up, with that ingenious sophistry 
which comes instinctively to every 
woman. 

Was it the influence of Paula’s 
bright eyes and eloquent words? or 
perhaps the eloquence of the still 
brighter gold coin he saw shining 
between her clasped fingers? Cer- 
tain it is that the sexton took a 
large bunch of ponderous keys 
from the wall and led the way 
across to the church. 

The coffin stood in the centre 
aisle of the little Gothic church, 
just in front of the high altar. 
Six large wax torches, in massive 
bronze holders, were ranged on 
either side. The sexton proceeded 
to kindle two of these so as to 
have sufficient light for his work. 

Paula and Veronica had mean- 
while sat down on a bench to wait, 
the latter very much alarmed at 
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the details of this ghastly drama 
into which she had been beguiled. 
Had she ever suspected made- 
moiselle of such a mad and sacri- 
legious design, nothing on earth 
would have induced her to stir 
hand or foot in the matter. 

After fumbling with a screw- 
driver for some ten minutes, the 
sexton removed the last nail from 
the lid of the stout oak coffin. 
There was still a brass bolt to be 
withdrawn; but this he did not 
attempt to open, for aow that he 
had all but accomplished the job 
a new qualm of conscience seemed 
to have seized upon him. 

“There, mamselle,” he said, 
rubbing his head uneasily, “I have 
done your bidding, but I will not 
be the one to raise the lid. You 
can do it fur yourself if vou please, 
and I shall just go into the sacristy 
and wait till you call me back. 
Then at least 1 shall be able truth- 
fully to say that I never opened 
the coffin, nor even saw it done.” 

“And I shall go with you,” 
said old Veronica, rising hastily 
from the bench and crossing her- 
self. “May the holy saints pre- 
serve me from taking any part in 
this matter! Mademoiselle Paula, 
be wise and come away too. It 
is not good to disturb the dead; 
come away, come away.” 

But Paula gave no answer or 
sign of having heard. She waited 
till the sacristy door had closed 
behind the two, and then slowly 
and mechanically, like a person in 
a trance, she rose and approached 
the coffin. 

The two gigantic torches flick- 
ering in the draughty building lit 
up the little church in weird and 
mystic fashion; now bringing out 
into strong relief some nook or 
corner, some quaint bit of carving 
or ancient inscription on the wall, 
then throwing all back into shadow 
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again, flushing or paling the fea- 
tures of statues within stone niches, 
and lending expression to the gro- 
tesque traceries on the twisted 
columns. The whole church was 
peopled with supernatural beings ; 
at least so it seemed to Paula in 
her overwrought nervous state. 
Now that she had gained her object 
and was about to see her desire 
accomplished, a sudden tremor 
seized upon her, and she was only 
donscious of a great reluctance to 
raising the lid of that coffin. Was 
not Veronica right, after all, in 
saying that man should not tam 
with the barrier dividing the living 
from the dead? Strangely enough, 
she had felt nearer her grand- 
mother yesterday evening when 
she had knelt and wept by the 
empty bed, than now standing be- 
side the coffin that held her mortal 
remains. 

With an effort Paula roused her- 
self from these thoughts. She 
passed her hand over her burni 
forehead while casting a mal 
glance round the church. Was 
she not here by her own action, 
her own desire? She must not let 
herself give way to this pitiable 
weak ness. 

Feverishly with trembling fingers 
she tugged at the bolt till it gave 
way, and then easily and noise- 
lessly the lid swung back on its 
hinges. 


Veronica and the sexton, wait- 
ing in the sacristy, were suddenly 
aroused by a piercing shriek, long- 
drawn and shrill, as it rang out in 
the stillness of the frosty night. 
Too terrified to move, they held 


their breath and listened as again 


the awful sound was repeated, wak- 
ing horrible echoes in the vaulted 
aisles. . There was the noise as of 
something falling, aud then all was 
still once more. 

D 
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“Robbers! murder now 
screamed Veronica, having re- 
covered her senses. “They have 
murdered my young mistress!” 

“ For God’s sake be quiet,” said 
the sexton in a hoarse whisper, 
putting his hand over the old 
woman’s lips. “It will be a bad 
night’s work fur me if any one 
finds us here. Give me the lan- 
tern,” and-snatching it from her 
hand, he preceded her into the 
church. 

The sight that met their eyes 
was terrible enough, though it 
was not what they had expected 
to see. Qn the ground lay Paula 
in a dead faint, having in her fall 
overturned one of the lighted 
torches, which luckily had been 
extinguished by the action. The 
other torch still burned fierce- 
ly and fitfully, throwing its light 
ull on the figure within the 
open coffin. 
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It was the corpse of a massively 
framed hard-featured man in uni- 
form, with a profusion of decora- 


. tions across his broad chest, and 


an expression of countenance cal- 
culated to strike terror to the 
stoutest heart. There was tyranny 
stamped on his low broad fore- 
head, cold avarice expressed in 
the large hooked nose, wanton 
eruelty in the square formation of 
jaw and chin, and unbridled _pas- 
sion in the curves of the crooked 
lips which refused to close over 
large tusk-like teeth; and, as the 
flickering red  torch-light fell 
straight upon him, this awful be- 
ing seemed to grow alive again, 
and alternately to glare and scowl, 
and frown and grin, at the two ter- 
rified bystanders. 

“It is the devil himself!” said 
old Veronica in an awestruck 
whisper. “1 knew that no good 


would come of this job to-night.” 
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OpDLY enough, a live sheep has 
never been seen on Leg o’ Mutton 
Prairie: wool-growing is out of 
the question ; and against the meat 
of the animal the natives enter- 
tain a singular prejudice, in com- 
mon with many other Americans. 
Most people know something of 
the tvranny of the imagiuation, 
as illustrated by the figures that 
will not fade, the faces that will 
not pass, from ceiling, wall, and 
drapery. The same tyranny com- 
pels us to see a lion and a lamb at 
Grasmere, and an elephant’s head 
from the Crawford House in the 
White Mountains. Leg o’ Mut- 
ton Prairie without its name 
would resemble a leg of mutton 
only in the eyes of men wh» were 
more familliar with the carcasses of 
wolves and bears than of sheep. 
But with the name there goes the 
subtile virtue of the imagination, 
which, fur the beholder, impresses 
upon the beautiful plain once and 
for ever the shape and image of 
itsname. I shall never forget my 
first view of Leg o’ Mutton prairie: 
surrounded by a dark forest, it lay 
in the sunshine like a radiant lake, 
full of all manner of strangely 
beautiful lights and colours, and 
the softest witcheries of shadow 
and sound. For five or six days 
I had been wending my way, on 
horseback and on fvot, through an 
interminable stretch of backwoods. 
Shut out from the free air, aud 
with ouly an occasional glimpse of 
the blue sky beyond the trees, one 
began to have curious sensations, 
as of living in some sirange under- 
world ot dim lights and sad sounds, 
Thrice I came upon a hunter's 
lonely cabin ; one contained a soli- 
tary woman. She was young, al- 
most handsume, and was playing 


a violin, because, as she said, she 
was very “lone,” her husband havy- 
ing gone tothe mill thirty miles 
off, and would not be back for 
several days. It seemed an act 
ot charity to remain over-night 
with her. In another case, there 
was a family of eleven children in 
one small cabin, ranging in years 
from seventeen to five. hese 
people of the under-world were 
all tall and pale, with a curiously 
bright eye. Once I had to make 
a detour of some miles to escape a 
swamp, which no horse could cross, 
and was only open to man by 
crossing the innumerable beaver 
dams: it was, moreover, a verit- 
able bear camp. I shot two 
racoons, a wolf, two deer, and a 
wild turkey. I wanted a bear, 
but it was summer, and in sum- 
mer bears are lean, and travel 
fast and keep their distance; in 
winter they are fat with hickory 
nuts and different kinds of mast, 
short of breath and lazy,—this is 
the hunter’s harvest time. But 
though they keep to their thickets 
by day, and refused to come out 
and be shot at, I frequently saw 
traces of them, where they had 
wallowed in the long grass, or 
where, with the strength of three 
or four men, they had turned over 
fallen decayed trees in search of 
small ground life, such as worms, 
and beetles. About sundown I 
used to tether, feed, and rub down 
my most intelligent, sagacious and 
affectionate horse, who was my 
only companion on this and other 
lonely journeys, and who lacked 
little suve the power of speech 
that is desirabl- in a fellow-travel- 
ler. Then, the evenings being 
chilly, I lighted a fire, made a 
capital supper out of corn - bread, 
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a collop of smoky venison, ‘and 
some hot coffee, flavoured with 
condensed milk of the Eagle brand. 
Then followed the sweet solace of 
a pipe, during the smoking of 
which the sun fell below the hori- 


zon, and, as by magic, the fire at’ 


my feet grew suddenly glorious 
with ruddy life and beauty and 
kindliest friendship, as thick dark- 
ness rose swiftly from its lair, and 
perfect silence reigned in the vast 
woodland. I spread my bear-skin, 
wrapped my blanket around me, 
lay down, and fell asleep, thinking 
of old England and the dear ones 
afar off. 

Was I nervous? I can only 
say that I generally slept soundly 
till sunrise. Nevertheless, a week 
of that kind of life is, to my think- 
ing, enough at a time. And a 
week is just about long enough 
to initiate one into sundry moods 
and states of consciousness that 
elucidate some of the conditions 
The birds, 


of primitive belief: 
which rarely came below but 
kept among the upper branches 
of the lofty trees, began to have 
a singular fascination for me: 
their song was divine, so was 
their exquisite freedom up there 


in the light. I had too much— 
or too litthe—imagination to think 
that the tops of the trees were 
against the sky; but as regards 
the birds, I have often wondered 
how many days’ journey was I 
from the standpoint of my Teu- 
tonic ancestor, who, from the foot 
of his tall trees, beheld in birds 
creatures of celestial origin and 
nature. Solitude is kindly to 
superstition. And a do not re- 
member ever coming across trap- 
per or hunter who did not possess 
a strong vein of superstition, to- 
gether with a vigorous crop of 
small beliefs that were altogether 
personal, original, sometimes wild, 
and sometimes quaint and pretty. 
. 
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And the time came when I began 
to realise that the seeds of like 
things, thickly strewn, were evi- 
dently imbedded in my own na- 
ture, and were showing signs of 
availing themselves of conditions, 
however temporary, that were 
favourable to their growth. From 
all of which, and somewhat more, 
I have often been tempted to 
frame an inference that civilisa- 
tion at its best, like beauty, is 
about skin deep,—not forgetting, 
however, that the skin of the man 
is a most exquisite and sensitive 
part of his nature; and that the 
civilisation of some peoples, who 
make of it a boast, really stands 
to them more in the relation of a 
suit of ill-fitting clothes than of a 
skin whole, elaborate, and quick. 
The primeval mood, I remember, 
was strong upon me—strong as 
the balsamic piquancy or the pines 
was in my nostrilsa—when of a 
sudden there lay before me a long 
widening strip of grassland, like a 
wedge driven into the forest. At 
first it was not wider than a cart- 
track, but it clave the forest clean, 
and held its own, gathering width 
with length, pressing farther and 
farther apart the dark sides of the 
woodland, until, at the distance of 
a thousand yards, they seemed to 
take the initiative in retreat, and 
rolled back of their own free will 
into the long horizon. As a river 
of soft delicious green light, ap- 
peared that wedge of wood-dividin 

meadow-land to my eyes. I fol 
lowed it for a little over two miles 
before I reached a piece of rising 
ground ; then I knew that at last 
I had reached Leg o’ Mutton 
Prairie Behind me was the 
shank, which I had traversed 
from trotter to just below the 
region of the Pope’s eye; in 
front was the rich and _ suc- 
culent land of the fillet. The 
little forest-ringed prairie was five 
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and a half miles in length, and its 
greatest breadth three miles. One 
half of it seemed devoted to grass, 
the rest was arable, on which were 
splendid ripening crops of barley, 
wheat, and Indian corn. In the 
middle of the plain was a lake, 
some three hundred acres in ex- 
tent, which gleamed in the sun- 
shine like a great silver shield. 
On the western margin of the lake 
sat a small village of wooden 
houses painted white, with wide 
verandahs, green shutters, and 
seemingly half-buried beneath the 
flowers and foliage of innumerable 
“vines.” But the centre - piece 
and chief figure in this bit of 
idyllic nature was a small island 
in the middle of the lake, on which 
stood a large low-built house with 
numerous outbuildings. On east 
and north there was a heavy 
growth of timber, while to the 
south and west were lawns, gar- 


dens, and ornamental grounds, 
which, at a distance, appeared to 
be divided from each other by 
green hedges, flanked on both 
sides with great banks of flowers, 
that stood out in brilliant masses 


of auperb colour. After the dim 
light and vault-like imprisonment 
of the backwoods, I confess I was 
strangely moved by the natural 
picture that wa- outspread before 
me. Of course there was not 
really much in it—this world, per- 
haps, does not hold many things 
in which there is really much. 
Still there was something in it, 
and it struck for all it was worth 
upon my sensitised imagination, 
with the result that Leg o’ Mutton 
Praire is to this hour the one rare 
memory of them all,—as it were, a 
dream of Paradise. 

The prospect was so pleasing, 
and the sun was so hot, that I 
dismounted, throwing the bridle- 
rein upon the ground, which was 
the same as telling my horse in 
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English that he was free to graze, 
but was not to stray more than a 
few yards from my side. I lighted 
my pipe, and sat within the 
shadow of large black walnut 
tree, with my back against the 
trunk: within a couple of feet to 
my right, the ground sloped steep- 
ly to the grassy prairie below; to 
my left was a small belt of tall 
hickories, which ‘grew in the midst 
of a dense clump of bushes. I 
had been smoking perhaps ten 
minutes when saddidly I heard 
my horse give a snort of alarm. 
I looked to my left and beheld 
him quivering with terror, close 
to the thick undergrowth. Won- 
dering what had startled him so, 
I was on the point of springing 
up, when I caught sight of some- 
thing just inside the bushes right 
in front of me, that brought my 
heart, as the saying is, into my 
mouth. What I saw were two 
bright eyes and a nose prominent, 
mobile, black, shining. Danger- 
ous symptoms these of bear. Keep- 
ing my glance riveted on those 
two gleaming eyes, and not daring 
to move my body, I felt with my 
left hand for my rifle, which was 
luckily lying within reach, and 
brought it carefully across my 
knees. I kept my pipe in my 
mouth, for the simple reason that 
I was afraid to lift my hand to 
remove it. Slowly, and with the 
least possible movement, I got the 
rifle in both hands, and then, with- 
out moving my legs, I twisted my 
body halfround. I hesitated for 
one dreadful moment, and then, 
quick as lightning, up went my 
gun and—out rushed the bear. 
The eye is quicker than the hand. 
I saw his shining flank clear of the 
bushes before I could touch the 
trigger. Crack—crack—-a huge 
black mass almost upon me. I 
am rolling, self-flung, down the 
steep slope like ,a barrel, yet 
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consciously guarding my precious 
ipe,—a glance upward from the 
ong grass below, and a vision of 
the bear lying with his head on 
the top of the slope—dead. That 
was all there was to it. He 
measured close upon five feet in 
length, weighed three hundred and 
ninety-six pounds, and my feet are 
upon his skin as I write this. I 
suppose every dream of Paradise 
contains serpent or bear, and of 
the two I prefer the latter. My 
object in visiting Leg o’ Mutton 
Prairie was partly that of sport, 
partly of exploration, and partly, 
and perhaps chiefly, that of friend- 
ship. ‘Two years earlier I had met 
and formed the acquaintance of a 
man named Donald Phimister, 
while in the Adirondacks ; we had 
subsequently met for a second 
time in New York city. Phim- 
ister was a man of about sixty, an 
old-time Scotsman, iron-grey all 


over, ip hair, in complexion, and 


in clothes. He had a shaggy look, 
a strangely wrinkled face, grey 
eyes full of humour, and a rich 
full brogue of which he was proud. 
His life had been one leng romance 
of adventure and vicissitude; he 
had been everywhere, scen every- 
thing, and done everything. He 
had been a sailor, a gold-miner, a 
sheep-farmer, a cow-boy, an orange- 
grower, a boot-black, a hackman, 
a dry-goodsman, a lumber-dealer, a 
grain-speculator, a journalist, and 
—strangest of all, considering his 
brogue—for eighteen months he 
hung out his shingle in a far 
western town as a“ Professor of 
foreign languages,” said languages 
being, as he assured me witha 
twinkle in his eyes, French and 
English! He had made three 
fortunes and lost them. How he 
stvod at the present time in his 
financial affairs I did not know, 
though I thought I had gathered 
that he was ina small way pros- 
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rous. But it was a matter about 
which I thought little, and cared 
less. Donald Phimister was not a 
man to be measured by his dollars ; 
his value was a thing quite apart. 
Somehow, his personality, like his 
speech, had a fine rich brogue all 
its own. He was intelligent, well- 
mannered, shrewd, gentle, witty. 
quiet, generous, frank, a bit cyni- 
cal, a trifle sceptical, a profoundly 
religous man,a wee bit odd, yet 
full of strong attraction. No list 
of qualities, mental and moral, 
could exhaust or express the man. 
It was not what he had, it was 
how he had it. There was a 
quaint, sweet, familiar originality 
about the man that endowed him, 
as it were, with a rare vital per- 
fume that assailed one’s soul, and 
took itcaptive. He had said, when 
lasted we parted, “ The next time 
ye come west, if ye are within a 
thousand miles of Leg o’ Mutton 
prairie, [ shall look to see ye at 
my house. Put up for six months, 
and kill as many bears, and open 
up as many Indian mounds, as ye 
like; only come, and that at your 
earliest.”” And now I had come, 
and I had come five hundred miles 
out of my way to see him. He 
knew that I was approaching, but 
how or when I should arrive he 
knew not. 

I made my way to the village, 
—carrying with me the bear’s ears 
in token of ownership,—and was 
casting about for some sign of an 
inn, when my eyes caught sight of 
this legend, painted in large white 
letters on a black ground, “ Donald 
Phimister: Groceries and Dry 
Goods.” So my friend, it seemed, 
was a grocer and dry-goodsman. 
with sugars on one side of the 
store and calicoes on the other, 
in true Western style. I think I 
felt a bit sorry that it was so; but 
I called to mind the image of the 
man, and told myself that it did 
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not matter to me a red cent what 
his business was. Just as I reached 
the store,a young man came out 
and deposited a roll of carpet on 
the wooden sidewalk, “Is Mr 
Phimister within?’ I enquired. 
The young man stuck a toothpick 
in his mouth, and took a long 
steady look at me and my horse, 
before he said, “Guess you don’t 
belong to these parts, stranger, 
from the look of you.” I assented. 
“Britisher, ain’t you?’ Again I 
assented. ‘‘Come on business?” 
Once more I assented. “ What 
may’ yer line be — dry-goods?” 
“No, wet.” “Wet?” “Yes, 
wet. They are having a boom 
just now on the Eastern markets. 
Ges <soeds are nowhere beside 
them,” I answered, gravely. 
“Darned if I can catch on. Give 
it up, stranger; never heered of 
the articles before.” All right; I 


don’t object, my friend. But, say, 


is Mr Phimister within?” “ No, 
he ain’t. I guess the Boss is at 
home.” “And where is_ that, 
pray?” The young man turned, 
and pointing down the short street 
towards the lake said, “ Do you 
see that young lady in white, 
going towards the water?” “With 
a crimson sunshade?” “ Yes, 
that’s her. Just follow after her, 
and she’ll take you right to Don- 
ald Phimister’s. But, mister, I 
ain’t at all clear yet about them 
wet goods,” I heard him say, as I 
cantered off after the lady in white. 
She was lost to view almost as 
soon as [ started, and when [I 
reached the end of the street, I 
was just in time to see her give 
her first stroke, as she was seated 
in a small light canoe on the lake. 
I galloped after her, waving my 
hand: when she saw me, she 
turned her boat round and came 
back. I was told that if I fol- 
lowed you, you would lead me to 
Mr Donald Phimister’s. But I don’t 
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uite see how I can do it on horse- 
back,” I said, as she came gliding 
up to the pretty little landing- 
stage. “ No, sir, I guess it’s too 
far to swim. Are you the ‘Col- 
onel’?” she asked, with just the 
faintest of blushes overspreading 
her pure colourless face. She was 
a pretty girl, cultivated and lady- - 
like. “Yes, I am,—at least 
Phimister always calls me such ; 
though, of course, I have no right 
to any such title.” “Oh, that 
doesn’t matter. I am so glad 
ou have come, and won’t uncle 
be glad! Here, Rob Mackenzie, 
take this gentleman’s horse to the 
stable, and look after it well,” she 
called out, with an air of pretty 
command. A sandy-haired young 
Scotsman came forward from a 
group of onlookers, and took my 
horse. “Have you any baggage, 
sir?” she enquired. “ Yes, lots of 
it, but it is in St. Louis.” “ Ah, 
then it can’t come across to-day, as 
it is a good thousand miles off.” 
“You see, I have been in the 
woods nearly a week, and I had to 
reduce my traps to the smallest 
compass. They are all there,” I 
said, pointing to one or two ingen- 
iously packed bundles back and 
front of the saddle. “ Bring every- 
thing across at once, Rob. You 
had better take the gentleman’s 
rifle too.”. “I forgot to say that 
I left some of my baggage about a 
mile from here, on a hillock yon- 
der. It isin the form of a dead 
bear, which I wish you would look 
after for me,” I observed to Rob, 
as I handed him my rifle. “On 
Hickory Mound? Ye dinna say 
ye’ve gone and shot the big .bar-r, 
sir ?” exclaimed Rob, in a tone, as 
I-thought of some disgust. “I’m 
afraid I have. Was he one of the 
pets round here?” I asked. “You 
bet, sir. He was worth three 
hundred dollars of any man’s 
money. He’s been one too many 
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for all of us. No end o’ money 
has been won and lost on that 
varmint dooring th’ last five year. 
I'd very weel like to hear how ye 
did it, sir.” “Rob, get about your 
business, and don’t keep the gen- 
tleman standing here all day,” 
came in sweet tones of authority 
from the boat. “Some other 
time,” I said to comfort him, as 
I turned away and entered the 
canoe. Of course, I volunteered 
to do the pulling, but my lady of 
the lake only smiled and shook her 
head. When I offered to steer, 
she shook her head again, and 
laughed right out. At another 
time I should have thought her 
laughter was melodious. “ You 
row first-rate, but that is no reason 
why you should tire yourself,—I 
really shouldn’t upset you,” I 
answered, for her merry laugh was 
equal to a good many words. “ I 
guess you would, sir, in two 
minutes. This is a very curious 
piece of water, and dangerous for 
strangers. It is very deep in 
most places, and full of treacherous 
rocks. Look here.” I bent over 
to the left, and there a few inches 
from the surface was a long sharp 
blade of rock. The girl gave two 
of three swift strokes, then she 
said, “ Now look here.” I bent 
over to the right, and under my 
eyes was a series of six or seven 
teeth of ugly rock. “It is so half 
the way across,” she remarked, as 
she settled to work, and sent the 
skiff rushing through the water in 
grand style. After that I sat 
thinking, holding my breath, won- 
dering at her skill and nerve. 
The old Indian pilot at the La 
Chine rapids was a duffer com- 
pared with her. Presently my 
attention was drawn to the waving 
of what looked like a small flag, 
by some one on the top of a lofty 
tower-like structure on the island. 
“ Ah, that’s uncle,” exclaimed the 
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girl. “He is signalling to me 
from the observatory.” There- 
upon she ceased rowing, and pull- 
ing from her pocket a couple of 
handkerchiefs, one red and the 
other white, she began to flag- 
signal ina rapid mainer. In a 
little while she said, with a pretty 
laugh, “There, he knows all about 
you now. I am to tell you that 
you are as welcome.as a king. I 
guess he has set the telephones at 
work by this.” The words were 
scarcely off her tongue, when sud- 
denly the quiet air was rent with 
the loud booming of three cannons 
that were discharged in quick suc- 
cession, “ ‘They have been loaded 
for a week awaiting your arrival,” 
laughed the girl, enjoying my 
astonishment, which was not un- 
mixed with alarm. “It is very 
kind of your uncle, but——” Up 
went the lady’s finger, and, at the 
same moment, there came a crash 
of melodious sound that almost 
brought the tears to my eyes. It . 
was nothing less than the pealing 
of sweet-toned bells that might, 
for all the world, have been swing- 
ing in the old tower of some Eng- 
lish village church. Ding, dong, 
dell! Ding, dong, dell! Ah, me, 
how the dear old familiar sound did 
creep into the secret places of m 
soul, and shake it! gid the | 
softly, “That was my idea. I 
thought that maybe it would re- 
mind you of home, sir.” Ten 
minutes later, I stepped ashore, 
and the grey man, Donald Phim- 
ister, Grocer and Dry-goodsman, 
had my hand in both of his. 
“ Ah, but ye are welcome, Colonel, 
e are welcome to my heart and 
en and God bless ye!” And 
the bells, the heart-shaking bells, 
were still pealing! Somehow, the 
memory of my coming to Leg 0’ 
Mutton Island has to this day 
sublime elements of pathos, piety, 
friendship, and romance, such as 
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lend to it the peculiar distinction 
of rarity and richness. 

The size of the island was some 
sixty acres, of which twenty con- 
sisted of beautiful gardens in per- 
fect order, while another fort 
acres were devoted to park land, 
And a prettier park in miniature 
could not be found in all England: 
there were a score of trees in it of 
immense size, hale and vigorous, 
and the youngest of them had 
watched the coming and the going 
of five hundred summers. There 
were about a dozen cottages for 
gardeners, an observatory, a church 
of Gothic design, and a parsonage ; 
other buildings there were none 
save the “ Mansion,” as it was 
not inappropriately called. This 
was a large wooden house of no 
particular order of architecture, 
but beautifully proportioned and 
of most imposing appearance. On 
all four sides was a broad and lofty 
verandah, fifteen feet wide, sup- 
ported at equal distances by Corin- 
thian columns exquisitely carved. 
And the inside of the house was 
in keeping with the outside. I 
dined that evening in a room that 
was fit for a king’s banqueting- 
room. There was still a aagelll 
cent glow in the west when, dinner 
over, I followed Phimister on to 
the verandah, where coffee, cognac, 
and pipes were brought to us. 
We had been smoking and chat- 
ting for some little while, when I 
saw in the garden below us the 
lady of the lake, in company with 
a tall handsome fellow who looked 
the gentleman all over. “Who is 
that with your niece, may I ask?” 
“Oh, that is Mompesson, our 
parson. He and Dorothy get on 
very well together. What do you 
think of him?” said my host. “I 
should have taken him for an 
Englishman, and a gentleman to 
boot.” “Ye would, eh? Well, 
he is both of them to a certainty. 
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He’s very popular with the boys 
too; short sermons, but full of 
sound sense and pure eloquence, 
He fills his church.” “ You don’t 
mean the one on the island?” 
“Why, of course I do. Its the 
only one there is within a hundred 
and twenty miles.” “ Well, but 
the lake—isn’t it dangerous cross- 
ing?” “For strangers and fools 
mighty dangerous, but we all know 
the channels round here. Any- 
way, we have had no accidents 
on Sundays in my time. I must 
make you acquainted with Mom- 
esson. You will like him, and 
he is a fellow with a bit of a 
history.” There was that in 
Phimister’s tone which seemed to 
say—Ask me what it is, and I will 
tell you. Of course I asked him. 
“T don’t know that I mind telling 
ye, Colonel. He is an Oxford 
man, an ordained priest of the 
Church of England, a second 
cousin to the Earl of——, and his 
real name is——. Mompesson is 
only one of his Christian names.” 
“Is that all?” I asked, my nimble 
curiosity sinking into dull dis 
appointment. “No, not quite. 
Six years ago, one night in New 
York city, I picked him up ragged 
and tattered, famished and dead 
drunk in a gutter in the Bowery.” 
“Indeed. An interesting condi 
tion for a parson to be found in. 
Was he given to that kind of 
thing?” ‘In a way, he was, 
Drink had ruined him, and when 
I found him he was about as low 
down as possible. You see what 
sort of a fellow he is now. A 
better man isn’t to be found in all 
the States and Territories of the 
Union.” “And do the ple 
here know his history?” “‘ Every- 
thing, except his real name, and 
his cousinship to the earl. But 
they didn’t at first ; I wouldn’t let 
him say a word about it. It came 
out in this way: About eighteen 
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months after his settlement here, 
there came to Leg o’ Mutton 
Prairie a young Englishman. He 
was hard up, and I took him on. 
On the first Sunday he didn’t come 
over to church, but on the next he 
did, and on the following Monday 
he comes to me with a long face, 
and says, ‘Mr Phimister, I’ve got 
something very serious to tell you. 
Your clergyman is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. Thirty months back I 
knew him in New York as a com- 
mon drunkard.’ Just then I hap- 
pened to look out, and saw Mom- 
pesson coming to the house. I 
went out and received him in 
another room. With a white face 
he said, abruptly, ‘ What I dreaded 
has happened. I have heen recog- 
nised, and [ am no longer of any 
use here.” ‘Who has recognized 
ou?’ LTenquired. ‘There is no- 
ody fresh about except young 
Bob Stanley.” ‘ But Robert Stan- 
ley knows me only too well. We 
slept in the same bed for two 
months in a low lodging-house.’ 
‘Well, what if you did? He is 
pot likely to chatter about it, 
Have you ever wronged him in 
any way?’ I enquired. He an- 
swered, ‘No. I pawned my only 
shirt and my only waistcoat to get 
him a meal with, when he was 
famished. One morning he got 
up before I was awake, and walked 
off with my boots. And from that 
time till last Sunday I never put 
eyeson him. In church I caught 
his eye, and he grinned wickedly. 
How I got through the service, 
Heaven only knows.’ I made him 
promise to stay dinner with me 
and talk the matter over, and then 
I returned to Mr Bob Stanley. I 
asked him what was to be done 
in the matter, and he said it was 
monstrous to allow a man like that 
to enter the. pulpit. When I 
inted to his obvious reformation, 
Mr Bob sneered, and wound up by 
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saying that he should feel it to be 
his bounden duty to let everybody 
he came across know the truth. 
My blood began to tingle, but 
I kept calm as I said, ‘But he 
pawned his only shirt and his 
only waistcoat to get you a meal, 
didn’t he?’ At this he flushed and 
coughed, and finally said, ‘ That is 
no reason why a hypocrite and an 
impostor should be allowed to 
disgrace the cloth. ‘Any way, 
oung man he never stole your 
en and marched off with them, 
did he?’ I said quietly. For a 
moment he turned quite white, 
then his face flushed, and with an 
oath he cried, ‘ The skunk! I can 
do him more damage than he can 
me. And I will, too, by G——!’ 
This was more than I could well 
stand, so I pulled the bell and sent 
for four of my gardeners. When 
they came in, I said to them, ‘ This 
is Mr Bob Stanley. He came here 
hard up, as you know, and I took 
him on. But he is a mean cuss, 
and means badly. Take him across 
to the maiuland, put him on a 
mule, give him ten dollars and a 
week’s keep, and ride him fifty 
miles out of Leg o’ Mutton Prairie. 
If he shows bis face here again, 
put him in the public stocks, and 
send for me. And if he says a 
word against me or the parson or 
Miss Dorothy, strip him and give 
him twenty strokes with a bit of 
rawhide for the first slander, and 
twenty for the second, and twenty 
for the third, and so on till he 
holds up or dies. Now off with 
him.’ Did I do right, Colonel, a 
or nay?” “On the whole, I thin 
you did quite right,” I answered. 
Phimister smoked a while in 
silence, then he said, “ The next 
Sunday, without giving mea hint 
of what he was going to do, Mom- 
pesson got up into the pulpit, and 
just made a clean breast of the 
whole thing to the boys. Lord, 
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Colonel, to my dying day I shall 
never forget it. The tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he told his sad 
tale, and the women all cried and 
sobbed, and the boys kept wiping 


their eyes with the backs of their . 


hands and snuffing up their noses 
like a pack of snivellers. And 
oddly enough, Colonel, d’ye know 
that outburst of snivelling sym- 
thy worked wonders among the 
ys. It was just like a Methodist 
revival ; it seemed to convert a lot 
of them, and did everybody good. 
Since then, Mompesson is Boss 
here. They almost worship him.” 
It was some time later in the 
evening when, pointing to a large 
building with a cupola that stood 
prominent in the little town on 
the border of the lake, I enquired 
what it was. Said Phimister, 
“Oh, that’s a very important 
building, Colonel. I built it five 
years ago. It is the Towa Hall, 
Law Court, Public Library, Post- 
Office, and Bank all in one.” 
“You are in the building line as 
well as groceries and dry-goods, 
then, are you?” “Oh yes. Be- 
sides that 1 am a Justice of the 
Peace, postmaster, banker, chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen, 
lumber merchant, and a farmer to 
boot.” “Then I don’t wonder you 
have retired to this lovely island, 
in despair of fulfilling one half of 
your duties.” He eyed me keenly 
for a moment or two, and then he 
laughed sofily. “It is a pretty 
place, dinna ye think?” “ Pretty 
is no word for it. It is loveliness 
itself.” “And the house, Colonel 
—ye don’t mind me asking ye, I 
know,—it is well built, well fur- 
nished—in good taste, Colonel?” 
There was something almost touch- 
ing in his eager yet apologetic 
tone. “As for the house, Mom- 
on’s cousin, the Earl of . 

as gota couple of fine country 
seats that I know of, but your 
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place is worth hoth of his put to- 
gether.” A smile of exquisite con- 
tent played upon Phimister’s face, 
and his grey eyes twinkled bright- — 
ly. “Then if Dorothy—she is all 
I have in this world of blood kin- 
dred—if my niece Dorothy should 
ever marry a man whose second 
cousin was an English earl, and 
the earl should come shooting 
again, as he did two years ago, 
within two hundred miles of here, 
and he should get an invitation to 
come and see them—and he’ll not 
find them poor, though he may 
have an earl’s notion of wealth— 
ye think honestly my place will 
not disgrace him, or them, or my- 
self—eh, Colonel?” “No; it is 
fit for a duke to live in. But 
does the wind blow that way, 
then?” “Maybe it does. I 
should like to live to see poor 
Mompesson reconciled to his 
friends. He is a right down noble 
fellow.” “He is .a lucky dog, 
anyway.” “He is if he wins 
Dorothy,” answered Phimister, 
roudly. “But what will his 
lordship think of the groceries 
and dry-goods?” “ What I ken 
ye did, Colonel—meanly. But, 
if need be, I can paint that out 
in ten minutes.” ‘Yes, paint is 
cheap enough,” “Colonel, ye’re 
inclined to be cynical, which is a 
bad habit. If ye will bite, I must 
bark. Ye see this island and all 
that is on it; ye see yonder town, 
every shop and store and house 
and building in it; ye see this 
beautiful prairie five and a half 
miles long by three broad, its rich 
crops and pastures and great herds 
of cattle; and the mighty forest 
of fine timber that encircles it 
all? Well, every stick and stone 
and drop of the lot belongs to 
Donald Phimister!” Well, of 
course, I opened my eyes in as- 
tonishment. ‘“Dinna ye _ think 
now, Colonel, that I can afford 
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the paint wherewith to paint out 
the groceries and dry-goods?” 
“Well, I don’t quite know. I 
think, however, if I were you, I 
would put the paint to a better 
use: I would simply paint a new 
sign, and every letter in groceries 
and dry-goods should be a yard 
long.” When our laughter had 
died away, said Phimister,—“ It 
is getting chilly. Let us go in, 
Colonel, and have a glass of toddy 
and a talk about the Old Country, 
And I mind me, ye were hot on 
Indian Mounds when I last saw 
ye. Come in and we will discuss 
it all.” So we went indoors, and 
followed the programme strictly— 
to wit, toddy, the Old Country, 
and Indian Mounds. 

On the morning of the second 
day after my arrival, we started 
on our first mound-exploring ex- 
pedition. The sun was just rising 
above the backwoods as we landed 
on the mainland, where we found 
a democrat! with four horses await- 
ing us. The party consisted of 
Phimister, Miss Dorothy, Mompes- 
son, myself, and a certain jovial 

oung doctor who had studied in 
ew York, Edinburgh, and Paris. 
This gentleman later in the day 
informed me quietly and gravely 
that his name—which was Killem 
—had decided for him his avoca- 
tion ; and he added, with a touch 
of sardonic humour, that he was 
“ getting on ” firstrate. Phimister 
took the ribbons, and away we 
went at a spanking rate. We had 
three miles only of csage orange 
hedges, Indian cornfields, and rich 
grass land; then we eutered the 
pungent pinewoods, and I soon 
understood why we had been 
turned out with such a_ lordly 
team of four beautiful horses. 
Sometimes axle-deep in mud, we 
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swamp, the horses going at a 
jumping gallop, their bodies gleam- 
ing with sweat and clotted all over 
with white patches of foam. Five 
miles of thls brutal collar-work, 
and then the ground rose gently, 
and we found ourselves rolling 
softly and deliciously over a smooth 
carpet of grass that deadened all 
sound, eased every jolt, and was a 
balsam for aching bones and a 
sedative for strained nerves. Two 
short miles across this lovely little 
prairie on which there was no 
hillock or dimple, no stone or root, 
no tree or shrub, no leaf, nut, or 
needle,—nothing but a rich cover- 
ing of velvet verdure; and then 
the pines closed in again, and the 
dim lights of the mighty wood- 
land were upon us. In a small 
clearing, with only narrow slits of 
sky visible through the tops of the 
tall trees fifty feet overhead, stood 
the smoky log-cabin of a back- 
woodsman. In front of the cabin 
stood a perfect scarecrow of a horse, 
and astride the horse was its owner, 
Long Dick. He wore no coat or 
vest, and as his trousers ended 
three or four inches from the top of 
his boots, we could see that he had 
no stockings; he rode bareback, 
and his legs hung down within 
a foot of the ground. A long, 
lean, wrinkled, cadaverous piece 
of sallow and solitary humanity. 
His dark eyes were bright, and his 
mummy-like countenance had in- 
disputably a look of keen intel- 
ligence, though how it came there, 
and in what mysterious lines it 
was expressed, I was totally un- 
able to discover. When it is added 
that his leather pants were yellow, 
his flannel shirt a dingy red, his 
black hair long and curling vpon 
his shoulder, and his battered 
billycock without a rim was stuck 
jauntily on his head,—it will easily 
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floundered on through bog and 
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he believed that there was a touch 
of the picturesque about Long 
Dick. “I heard yer comin’ when 
yer rose out o’ th’ swamp, an’ I’m 
mounted, yer see,” was his only 
answer to Phimister’s salutation. 
“You mean to say you heard us 
coming over the grass three miles 
of? That is too thin, Dick.” 
“To thin, eh, Boss? Wal, I 
only know this: if me ears couldna 
do so much, I’d cut ’em off, so 
help me!” And with a look of 
t disgust, Long Dick steered 
is horse round and rode gravely 
off under the trees, giving us to 
understand by an indifferent wave 
of his arm that, if we cared to, we 
might follow him. 
ing that he was our guide to 
a certain mound we were after, 
we followed him, but at a respect- 
able distance, since our horses 
seemed a little shy at the strange 
figure made by Long Dick and his 
scarecrow animal. In about fort 
minutes we came to a lovely bit of 
natural clearing, along one side of 
which ran a large stream, between 
high banks of yellow clay, from 
which the water gathered its col- 


our. Suddenly halting near the - 
stream, Long Dick sang _ out, 


“Here’s Yaller Creek, an’ theer’s 
th’ mound. An’ it’s not me that 
wishes yer good luck. Why canna 
yer let ’em lie in peace ?” 

The sentiments of our guide 
were at that moment, however, of 
small interest, and all eyes were 
fixed upon the mound. ere it 
stcod,in the middle of the glade, 
a large grassy mound, almost circu- 
lar in shape, fifteen feet in diam- 
eter at the base, eight or nine high, 
and sloping gracefully to the crown, 
whereon grew a solitary maple. 
Long Dick took charge of the 
team, and led it away some dis- 
tance into a shady nook near the 
creek. We stood in agroup, silent, 
each thinking his own thoughts, 
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looking on the Red man’s forest 
grave. The air was sharp with 
the odour of the pines, the sun 
was hot, the eye was attracted by 
the swift curving darts of innu- 
merable dragon - flies, but there 
was no sound of bird or beast, and 
the great silence was broken only 
by the chirp of the grasshopper, or 
the passing drone of a wild bee, 
Surely. blessed at least in his burial 
was the Red man, with a mound of 
sweet earth for a monument, and 
the sighing of the great woods for 
a perpetual requiem. That a dead 
chief lay there was apt, and easy 
of belief; but it was difficult to 
realise that that quiet lovely glade 
had once been filled. with eartl~ 
carrying Indians—dancing, yell- 
ing, making strange lamentations, 
and performing savage and gro- 
tesque rites. 

The return of Long Dick, the 
man of sentiment, broke the spell 
that was upon us; and while he 
seated himself in the shade, with 
his back against a tree, and began 
to smoke, we seized upon spades, 
pest, and drills, and set to work. 

e drove a double trench, in the 
shape of a cross, right through the 
mo ind, to the depth of three or 
four feet. Four hours of steady, 
solid work, in a scorching sun, 
made us quite ready for luncheon, 
We were covered with sweat, dust, 
and blisters; cartloads of soil had 
been removed, without revealing 
the slightest trace of human re- 
mains. All we had come across 
were ten or a dozen well - formed 
arrow-heads, and a flint hammer, 
beautifully fashioned. We had 
finished lunch, and our pipes were 
nearly through, when Phimister 
said, “ Dick, I guess it’s a sell,— 
ain’t it lad?” “Maybe it is, an’ 
maybe it ain’t,” answered Dick, 
oracularly. “Ye said ye knew a 
mound where there were bones 
to a certainty, by Yellow Creek.” 
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“JT didn’t say as how I would 
dig ’ent up for ye though,” re- 
torted Dick, with grave disdain. 
“Mon alive, who the deil asked 
eto dig them up? An’ ye didn’t 
edhe why did ye pretend ye did?” 
To this enquiry the man of bear 
and wild honey made no reply, 
but sat for some minutes smoking 
serenely, with a dreamy, far-away 
look in those dark eyes of his that 
seemed to match so oddly with his 
mummy-like countenance. Pres- 
ently we rose to our feet to resume 
work. Just then Long Dick pick- 
ed up two small stones, and said, 
“Look here, Boss. Watch these 
stones.” With an easy jerk he 
threw first one and then the other : 
they both fell upon a section of the 
mound that was unopened. “ Yer 
saw wheer they fell, Boss? Wal, 
th’ first ’un lies above his head, 
and th’ next lies above his feet. 
That’s all theer is to it, Boss.” And 
with a sigh Long Dick turned his 
face away, and went on smoking. 
We looked at each other, but 
no one laughed or even smiled: 
we had all heard Long Dick’s sigh. 
We left him alone, and returned to 
our work. We cut a new trench, 
and having opened it up several 
feet in depth, Phimister began to 
drill. He had sunk about a yard 
when suddenly he stopped, and a 
strange look came over his, face. 
His eyes were unusually bright, 
and I noticed that his hands 
trembled. “ What is it ?” I asked. 
“T’ve struck it, Colonel. Come 
and feel,” he answered, in a low 
tone that sent a tingle of excite- 
ment through me. ous after the 
other we tried the drill. Yes, it 
was rock unquestionably, and pro- 
bably the roofing of the grave. 
Then we, like Phimister, felt our 
hands tremble and our hearts throb. 
Down went the spades into the 
heavy soil with a will. What a 
job it was to dig and dig and dig! 
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The click! click ! of the spade, and 
a sudden jarring of the handle, told 
us that we had reached the rocks, 
Carefully now did we remove every 
ounce of soil, uutil there lay before 
us quite bare the top of a rude 
arch of large flat stones. We 
— and Phimister called Long 

ick to come and see the opening 
of the tomb. He put his pipe into 
his coat pocket, and came and stood 
on a heap of the upturned soil, and 
looked down upon the arch, and 
his eyes were pathetically sad, to 
my thinking. Slowly and with in- 
finite caution we removed stone 
after stone, until at length the 
place of the dead lay open and en- 
tire before us. The bottom was 
strewn with yellow sand evidently 
drawn from the neighbouring creek, 
and the sides were plastered _thick- 
ly with clay of the same colour. 
Seated side by side, with their legs 
outstretched and facing east, were 
the skeletons of a man and a 
woman. At the man’s feet lay the 
skeleton af a dog. The bones in- 
dicated a tall strong man of about 
fifty. Across his knees lay the 
barrel of a gun, from which the | 
stock had rotted. By his right side 
was the handle of a large knife, 
made of buffalo-horn, around which 
was a ferule of silver, black with 
age, but otherwise uninjured; all 
that remained of the blade was an 
oxyde perfect in shape and size. 
The doctor said that the sutures 
of the cranium of the woman indi 
cated a person about twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age. About 
her neck was two strings of yellow 
beads; and there were evidences 
of her having been decked with 
mats and other fabrics of elaborate 
bead-work. I noticed that along 
the lines of the skeletons the bright 
yellow sand was covered with a 
dark-coloured earth. Picklng up 
a handful I compressed it in my 
hand, and it adhered in a lump. 
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The odour was so peculiar that I 
asked the doctor what it was like. 
“ Guess it smells like clotted blood. 
‘Dor’t you know what it is?” 
“What!” I exclaimed, “ you do 
not mean to say it is oa 
that was once human flesh. Odd, 
ain’t it?” And with a light laugh 
he turned his attention once more 
to the skeletons. 

He seemed to be making a most 
careful examination, not only of 
the remains, but of the surround- 
ing earth, which he gathered in 
handfuls, and slowly sifted through 
his fingers. After some time he 
rose from his kneeling position, 
and cried out, “Gentlemen, would 
you like to know who this Red-skin 
was?” As he spoke he touched 
the skull of the man. “ Yes, yes, 
who was he?” we all auswered. 
“ Well, then, this Red-skin was— 
a White Man!” Weall laughed 
at this, and began to chaff him, 
but the doctor only smiled a 
superior smile, until there was a 
lull in the storm of banter, then 
he continued, “I don’t object, 
gentlemen, not a bit. But for all 
that, I’m right. He was no more 
a Red-skin thanI am. That gun 
across his knees struck meas being 
mighty strange for an Indian. 
And I have seen too many In- 
dian skulls not to know that this 
one here ain’t the genuine article. 
Besides, look here. Would an 
Indian wear these?” He opened 
his hand and there were two large 
bra-s buttens, that might have 
lately ornamented the jacket of 
an English gamekeeper. “ Dick,”’ 
cried the doctor, suddenly, “ what’s 
the natural colour of a Red-skin’s 
hair?” “ A Red-skin’s hair is ailes 
long, lank, an’ black.” answered 
Dick, solemnly. ‘That is so, 
gentiemen; black hair always, and 
lank, not wavy, because it is 
structurally cylindrical, and not 
oval, in section! The doctor 
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paused, fumbled in his waistcoat- 

cket for some moments, and at 
ast fished out five hairs.. Three 
were quite black, and measured 
from two feet to two feet six 
inches in length; the other two 
were four or five inches long, and 
Oddly 
enough,while the black hairs were 
perfectly straight, the brown ones 
were wavy toadegree. ‘There, 
gentlemen, there is the crowning 
proof. I found these black hairs 
on the skeleton of the young 
woman—who was unquestionably 
ap Indian. The wavy brown ones 
I found behind the man’s back. I 
daresay there are more to be found, 
if you look. I affirm this is the 
skeleton of a white man.” “ But 
how comes he to be buried with 
an Indian girl?” inquired Phim- 
ister. ‘Then he turned and said, 
abruptly, “* You, there, Long Dick, 
who-e bones are these?” “It was 
an Ogalala burial, and it took 
place forty-two year ago this next 
fall. I was rising ten at the time, 
and I sat up in a tree and seed the 
whole thing from beginning to end. 
There were scores of Ogalala braves 
and squaws on hand, and their 
chief was called Shun-Ka Lu-Ta, 
meaning Red Dog,” answered Long 
Dick. “All right. But whose 
bones are these?” said Phimister, 
almost sternly. “She was Red 
Dog’s daughter.” “ And the man 
—who was he? Indian or White 
Man?” “ He was—a white mau,” 
answered Long Dick, slowly, and 
with evident emotion of some kind 
or other. “ What was his name?” 
“ Richard Trueman.” “ You knew 
him?” He wa:—wal—Boss—he 
was—my Father!” 


P.S.—Mompesson married Doro- 
thy, came home, and is now the 
vicar of a small but beautiful 
parish between Thames and 
Tweed. 
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THE GHOST BABY.. 


(Dedicated to the Tenants of the Old House.) 


Some years ago business took 
me down to the little town of 
Temsbury, and as I expected 
to have to stay some time, my 
uncle John offered to lend me his 
house there, as it was standing 
empty.. The said uncle John, 
whose other name is Hobbs—you 
must know him well enough by 
name, Mr Alderman Hobbs, M, P. 
for south Hogshire—is extremely 
fond of the river, on which, in 
spite of increasing age and em- 
bonpoint, he skulls and punts 
and fishes, in a manner that does 
equal honour to his head and 
heart. Having a holy horror of 
house - boats and steam - launches, 
like the fine old sportsman he is, 
he has found it necessary to have 
a pied-a-terre by the river some- 
where; and it was this that led 
him to purchase the Old House at 
Temsbury when it recently came 
into the market, on the death of 
old Mr Kinderton. The previous 
summer, however, having been 
rainy, and his time being much 
oceupied with his parlimentary 
duties, my uncle had hardly ever 
made use of his new purchase. 
He was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of lending it to me, as my 
professional knowledge—I am a 
civil engineer—might enable me 
to be of some use to him in im- 
proving the condition of the drain- 
age, with which he was not quite 
satisfied. Now, if there is one 
subject in which I take more 
interest in than another, it is drains. 
Prosaic, of course, vou will say; 
but the fact is, that no outsider 


L 


can understand the absolute en- 
thusiasm that one gets for this 
kind of work. It is all very 
well to talk about architecture 
and painting, and all that; but 
to me there is nothing so ar- 
tistically perfect as a good set 
of drains. Of course, it is not a 
thing that you come across every 
day, but that only makes it more 
noble and precious when you do 
find it. I was consequently much 
pleased with my uncle’s offer, and 
promised to do all I could to set 
everything to rights. Everybody 
who has ever been at Temsbury— 
and that means almost everybod 
—knows the Old House, hough 
they may not know its name: it 
is the large red-brick building with 
a pediment and a white porch, 
standing a little back from the 
road on your left-hand side as 
you go down to the _ bridge. 
It is a fine old place, believed 
to have been built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and contains carv- 
ings by Grinling Gibbons, and 
all kinds of treasures for those 
who can appreciate them—has a 
garden with a terrace on the 
river, and a ghost. The possession 
of the last mentioned curiosity, 
however, was not generally ap- 
preciated. 

Of course the great old house 
wes much too large for a solitary 
unprotected male. Accordingly, 
only one of two rooms had been 
prepared for me—the dining-room, 
a pleasant little morning-room to 
serve for sitting and working in, 
and a splendid bedroom on the first 
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floor looking out on the river. I 
was shown over it all by an old 
woman of pleasant appearance, 
who had been put in there, with 
her daughter, by my uncle to look 
after the house when he was away. 
I think she was an old nurse of his, 
or something of that kind. My 
own impression is that my uncle’s 
early upbringing must have been 
a work of considerable difficulty : 
he seemed to have such a number 
of pensioners who had acted in 
some capacity connected with it. 
The old woman was inclined to be 
apologetic about the bedroom she 
had prepared for me, saying she had 
had so little notice, and that none 
of the other rooms were fit to sleep 
in: to be sure, it was the best 
room in the house, and she didn’t 
believe there was any truth in the 
stories that were told about it. 

“Why,” I asked, “is this the 
haunted room ?” 

“ Well, sir, it is the one where 
the people says the noises are; but 
of course a gentleman like yourself 
don’t care for none of them stories.” 

I was not so sure about that. I 
had no great anxiety to be intro- 
duced to a ghost, supposing such 
things to exist. I made an attempt 
at an incredulous laugh, and as- 
sured Mrs Creed that it didn’t 
matter; but I was somewhat un- 
comfortable all the same. 

However, I got a very good 
dinner, which restored my spirits, 
and turned-to afterwards at a bit 
of work I had to do, till all thoughts 
of the haunted room went out of 
my head. After going through a 
series of very abstruse calculations, 
{ tried to refresh myself with a 
novel, and fell fast asleep in my 
chair. Some people say that a 
short sleep in your chair refreshes 
you, but for my part I always find 
that I wake up sleepier than be- 
fore. At any rate, all I was good 
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for when I woke up this time was 
to tumble up-stairs and into bed as 
soon as possible, and there I fell 
fast asleep again. When I awoke 
next, which I suppose must have 
been between one and two o’clock, 
it was with the consciousness that 
I was‘no longer alone. The doors 
of what [had supposed to be a 
great press at the other end of the 
room stood wide open, disclosing a 
small secret room built in the thick- 
ness of the wall. Out of this room 
now came forth a figure,—a lady 
dressed in a strange antiquated 
fashion, a long loose blue dress, 
of the kind which I believe is 
called a sacque, and with a great 
tower of a head-dress, carrying a 
baby in her arms, and singin 

softly to it as she walked to an 

fro, without taking the least notice 
of me. After the first minutes of 
utter bewilderment, I began to be 
conscious that this must be the 
ghost that people spoke of; cer- 
tainly it was not a substantial liv- 
ing creature. I cannot deny that 
I felt a curious kind of thrill at 
the idea that I was actually face 
to face with a disembodied spirit, 
even going so far as a general ten- 
dency to shivering and chattering 
of teeth; but these feelings I suc- 
ceeded in repressing. One thing 
which conduced greatly to strength- 
en my resolution was the moral 
impossibility of getting out of bed 
to run away. I have always been 
brought up in the strictest prin- 
ciples of propriety, and I could not 
take a step which would be an 
outrage to the feelings of a lady, 
even of a ghost lady. Obviously 
it was my duty as a gentleman to 
remain quietly in bed. ‘The sense 
of duty is encouraging, and I began 
to feel quite composed, even with 
a soothing tendency to grumble; 
fur,as I put it to myself, while 
my conduct at the present juncture 
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- is in the highest degree creditable, 
it serves to show, at the same 
time, how entirely unjustifiable is 
the conduct of a lady ghost in 
haunting a gentleman’s bedroom. 
Comforted as I was with these re- 
flections, it was somewhat disturb- 
‘ing to find, on looking up again, 
that the lady’s eyes were fixed 
upon mine, though with no parti- 
cularly terrible or malevolent ex- 
pression. I returned her gaze as 
steadily as I could, and the lady, 
after a while, broke into a smile, 
and said in a pleasant but some- 
what affected voice, “ You are not 
afraid of me?” 

“ N—no, madam, I don’t think 
I am,” I said, rather hesitatingly. 

“You are not quite sure?” said 
the apparition kindly. “But I 
ask you the question with a 
serious purpose; and you must 
answer truthfully. Are you really 
not afraid of me?” 

This was rather an awkward 


question, as the truth is that I 


was still rather uncomfortable, 
but I felt it must be answered 
in the affirmative. I had read 
ghost-stories, and I saw that the 
time was coming when the ghost 
would confide in me_ respect- 
ing the family papers behind the 
wainscoting or the treasure buried 
in the garden. Under these cir- 
cumstances I determined that I 
would not be afraid. After all, 
Isaid to myself, what is there 
to be afraid of ? The lady, who 
was anxiously awaiting my answer, 
evidently meant me no harm; her 
appearance was in no way terrible 
—indeed her face, though sadly 
thin and worn, showed traces of 
reat beauty. There was nothing 
But the irrational horror of some- 
thing that has died and yet lives— 
condition of existence, by the 
way, in which we formally express 
our belief every Sunday. So I 
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firmly and confidently replied, “I 
am not afraid of you.” 

“Are you quite, quite certain?” 
repeated the lady anxiously. “ Re- 
member to whom you are speaking, 
and do not say so unless you are 
perfectly sure. I am a ghost, you 
know, a spirit. I have been dead 
and buried these hundred and fifty 
years. Are you still quite sure 
you are not afraid ?” 

Repressing what I felt to be an 
absurd inclination to shudder, I re- 
plied, “ I am perfectly sure.” 

The lady gave a sigh of relief. 

“You speak confidently, sir,” 
she said, “and I believe truly. 
Heaven knows there is little 
enough to fear in me, yet you are 
the first that I have seen since I 
have haunted this apartment who 
could sayso much. Your courage 
shall not go unrewarded. To you 
I feel that T can deliver the preci- 
ous charge which I can no longer 
retain. Are you willing to re 
ceive it?” 

“Madam,” I replied, “you do 
me too much honour. I shall be 
proud to render you any assistance 
in my power.” 

The lady lookedeat me very seri- 
ously. “Itis a very great trust 
that Iam about to impose upon 
you and though it cannot fail to 

ring you great juy and happiness, 
it is one not to be lightly under- 
taken. Yet I cannot think I have 
chosen badly. You are young and 
inexperienced, but you seem to be 
kind and honest. You are sure 
that you are ready to receive this 
charge?” 

1 bowed in assent as well as in 
acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment, which only my duty as a 
faithful historian induces me to 
transcribe, At the same time, I 
may mention that it is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing, when one 
is in bed, to bow to a lady with 
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any degree of propriety, not to say 
grace. As for the trust, I decided 
it must be treasure, which I was 
probably intended to apply to some 
particular purpose. 

“A hundred and fifty years 
ago,” continued the apparition, 
“this poor child,” meaning the 
baby she carried, “died here in 
my arms of privation and misery 
when I was hiding her from those 
who would have been her ruthless 
murderers. For that long term 
she has, according to our laws, re- 
mained such as she was in life; 
but now that the hundred and 
fifty years are gone, she will begin 
to grow older and bigger as if she 
were still a child of this world. 
Such is our law. It is not in my 
power to watch over her in the 
future; other duties call me else- 
where. Already I have often been 
compelled to absent myself, and 
now I can only hope to be able to 
visit her at long intervals. To 
you, then, generous young man, I 
intrust my dearest hopes, the care 
of my beloved daughter. It will 
be your duty and your pleasure 
alike to watch her grow in strength 
and in beauty——” 

“ But, good heavens, madam,” I 
cried in alarm, “ you don’t mean 
that——” 

“To your kind and watchful 
guardianship—for kind and watch- 
ful I am sure that you will be—I 
hereby resign her. Under your 
care she will thrive better than 
exposed to all the trouble and 
hardships that must fall to my lot.” 

‘* But pardon me,” I interposed, 
“T really cannot for a moment 


— 


I don’t quite know what hap- 
pened next: I was left in a kind 
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“Give me no thanks,” said the 
phantom, in a stately manner; 
“they are not needed. The task 
that is before you is no light one, 
and the obligation is not on your 
side alone.” 

“T should think it wasn’t,” I 
replied, indignantly. “I had no 
intention of thanking you. I can- 
not entertain the idea of such a 
thing for a moment. I 5 

“You have passed your word,” 
said the lady, coldly (she had now 
replaced the baby in a credle in 
the secret room, and was hushing 
it to sleep). “and it cannot be re- 
tracted. Fear not! she will bring 
happiness and prosperity to you. 

In after years she will be the joy 
and pride of her guardian.” 

“But I won’t be her guardian,” 
I shouted, in desperation. “I 
can’t,—I don’t know how; it is 
quite out of my power.” 

“She is called Euphemia,” con- 
tinued the lady, without noticing 
my words—“the Lady Euphemia 
Crancelin,” and she stepped back 
to the door of the secret room to 
take what was evidently intended 
to be a farewell look at the baby. 
I could only look on helplessly ; I 
think ifI had not been in bed, I 
might have argued the point, but 
it was this very circumstance 
which put me at such a disadvan- 
tage all the time. 

“ Farewell, my child,” she con- 
tinued. “ Farewell, kind friend, 
Be assured that my daughter will 
well reward your care ; but remem- 
ber, also, that the gravest conse- 
quences may follow any remissness 
or neglect. Once more, farewell!” 

And she disappeared. 


of dazed condition, and I think I 
must just have gone to sleep be- 
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cause I didn’t know what else to 
do. Anyhow, the next thing I 
was conscious of was waking up 
in the morning cheerful and com- 
fortable, and utterly oblivious of 
ghosts and babies. The sun was 
shining brightly into the room, and 
I felt the kind of exhilaration that 
a fine morning naturally brings to 
a young and healthy man, un- 
troubled by duns, in good training, 
and with a fair but not excessive 
day’s work before him. I got up 
and dressed quickly, and, having 
nearly finished my toilet, was 
looking out ofthe window at the 
river below, when I heard a slight 
sound behind me, and on turning 
round, saw the doors of the secret 
room fly open of their own accord. 
In amoment the whole thing came 
back to my memory, the ghost and 
the baby and the whole scene of 
the night before. The cheery, hope- 
ful prospects of a moment before 


were replaced by a sickening feel- 
ing of discouragement and disgust. 
The sun went out like a candle; 
the river was muddy and smelled 
nasty; the temperature of the room 


fell at least ten degrees. I dare- 
say this will be considered a very 
disagreeable way of regarding the 
matier; but it is not easy to 
realise the feelings of a man who 
suddenly finds himself placed in 
the supremely absurd and embar- 
rassing position of guardian to a 
baby ghost. 

There was the little room exactly 
as I had seen it the night before, 
and the cradle in the middle of 
it. After some hesitation, I de- 
termined to go and see with my 
own eyes in broad daylight whe- 
ther there really was a baby there 
or not: after all, perhaps it had all 
been a dream ; perhaps I had not 
really received the extraordinary 
charge that I fancied the ghost 
had intrusted to me, Alas! my 
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illusions on this point were soon 
dispelled. As I reached the door 
of the secret room, a curious, in- 
articulate sound reached my ears 
—something between a crow and 
a chuckle, but indubitably pro- 
ceeding from the throat of that 
blessed baby. While I was vet 
hesitating whether I should relieve 
my mind by substituting a differ- 
ent participle, I heard the old 
housekeeper’s footstep in the pas- 
sage outside, and at the same mo- 
ment the folding-doors banged to 
again within an inch of my nose. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir,” said 
Mrs. Creed ; and glad of any inter- 
ruption, I hastily followed her 
down-stairs. 

Later on, when I went about 
my work, I mentally carried that 
baby about with me everywhere. 
What was I todo? All my hopes 
ot advancement and success in 
life seemed irremediably blighted. 
What career can be open to a 
man who has always to be dragging 
a fine young ghost about with him ? 
Who will give him employment? 
People don’t bargain for that kind 
of thing. Besides, what was I ex- 
pected to do in my capacity of guar- 
dian? For, after all, 1 was guardian 
to the blessed little nuisance, and 
I should have to behave myself 
as such. I am a conscientious 
man, I believe, and not at all 
given to shirking my obligations, 
but really the task of bringing up 
a ghost baby was rather too much 
for me. I caught myself wondering 
whether the Foundling Hospital 
would take it in, while at other 
times the name of Dr Barnardo 
would raise a momentary hope; 
but I doubt whether even that 
kind-hearted and energetic gentle- 
man could do much with a baby 
ghost. 

Such ideas I soon dismissed. 
Setting aside the difficulty of 
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carriage —and I know that I 
should be perfectly unable to 
transfer the Baby to any place 
where it didn’t want to go, even if 
it proved prossible to move it at 
all—setting this difficulty aside, 
I felt it to be my duty to watch 
over its infancy myself. It was 
to me that the mother had con- 
fided her child. I tried to per- 
suade myseif that I had a noble 
task before me—to bring up a 
ghost in the way it should go; 
but in any case, it was very diffi- 
cult to know how to set about it. 
While I revolved these schemes 
about the Baby’s future, I had 
made little progress in personal 
acquaintance with it. When the 
folding-doors flew open—and_ they 
always did in the morning, and 
often at night—I would go up to 
the cradle and look into it. At 
first I could only see something 
very shadowy and indistinct, but 


it gradually became clearer, and 
after the first week I could make 


out its little features plainly 
enough. I don’t know whether it 
was pretty. All the babies I have 
seen yet, appear to me to be very 
much alike in that respect ; but it 
seemed a nice baby enough. It 
crowed and chuckled, and held out 
its little arms to me, when I came 
in, though it was a good fortnight 
before I mustered up courage 
to say “Gocd Morning, Baby,” 
which I felt politeness required of 
me. Then I used to stand for a 
few minutes, not exactly knowing 
what to do next, while the Baby 
crowed away like a little bantam, 
and then I would say, “ Well, 
good-bye for the present, Baby,” 
and go out, locking the doors 
after me and taking away the 
key—an entirely useless precau- 
tion, by the way. It generally 
appeared quite satisfied, and at 
all events it very rarely cried, 
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which was what I was most afraid 
of. On the whole, I judged it to 
be a good-natured, easy-going sort 
of infant, whom it would not be 
difficult to get on with—if it was 
a necessity of fate that I was to be 
saddled with a baby of one kind 
or another. Later on, indeed, 
we got to be very good friends, 
Euphemia and [. I felt it to be 
& great advance the day I first 
addressed it as Euphemia, and it 
was greatly delighted itself. It 
was always pleased to see me. 
I couldn’t'go and see it very often 
on account of my work, and also 
to keep the servants from finding 
out anything about it. Mrs Creed 
and her daughter had already 
spoken several times about the 
noises that were heard in the cup- 
board; but fortunately, though 
they could hear it ery—or rather 
crow, for it hardly ever did cry— 
it was quite invisible to them. I 
knew this, because Mrs Creed once 
came into my room when I had 
carried the cradle out on to the 
hearthrug in my own room,—for 
the Baby always enjoyed seeing 
the fire, and I was afraid of try- 
ing to carry it alone, as it looked 
so very unsubstantial. Mrs Creed 
came in suddenly—which she had 
no business to do—and though she 
was startled at the sight of the 
cradle, she certainly saw nothing in 
it. The cradle, I said, I had found 
in the lumber-room, and brought 
down - stairs to examine it; and, 
indeed, it was a very curious piece 
of old carved-oak work, and very 
well worth examining, 

As I have said, we got on very 
well for the present, but I was 
very uneasy in my mind about the 
future. In the first place, I could 
not stay in Temsbury for ever ; and 
what was the Baby to do when I 
had to go away? It is true that 
my difficulties upon this point 
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were soon removed, when, being 
suddenly called away to London 
one day, I found, on going to my 
chambers in the evening, the Baby 
calmly reposing upon the chest of 
drawers in my bedroom. It seem- 
ed a rather uncomfortable resting- 
place, so I managed to improvise 
a kind of cradle out of my port- 
manteau, after turning all the 
things out. To this the Baby 
managed to transport itself some- 
how, and, on all future occasions 
when I had to leave Temsbury, 
this portmanteau served ‘as its rest- 
ing-place, and it seemed very com- 
fortable. While, however, some 
of my uneasiness was removed by 
this discovery, it increased my 
anxieties for the future in another 
direction ; a bachelor who is in- 
variably accompanied by a baby, 
of which he is absolutely incapable 
of giving what would be considered 
a satisfactury account, is, undoubt- 
edly, a suspicious character. It is 
true that the Baby was invisible to 
Mrs Creed; but would it be the 
same thing with Alice Raynsley? 
I don’t remember, by the way, 
whether I mentioned our engage- 
ment: she is Alice Morrison now, 
Iam happy to say (my name is 
Robert Morrison). What would 
Alice think of my being in posses- 
sion of an unnecesary infant like 
this? It was a very serious ques- 
tion. 

I had found out all about 
who she was. “The Lady Eu- 
phemia Crancelin,” her mother 
said. Well, it required little 
trouble to find out the family 
of Crancelin, sometimes Earls of 
Ruetown in Allandale, in any 
book on extinct peerages. Hugh, 
eighth Earl, it appeared, married 
Hilda Mailcote, the heiress of a 
Cumberland family, who had an 
old border-feud with the Crance- 
lins.—a runaway match, evidently, 
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bitterly resented and relentlessly 
avenged by the lady’s father, Sir 
John Mailcote. The Earl had 
been implicated in the Earl of 
Mar’s rising in 1715, and always 
lived under suspicion after it, 
till he was finally entrapped by 
his amiable father-in-law into an 
overt act, amounting to high trea- 
son, for which he was tried and 
condemned, and suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. The 
Countess, with her child, had 
followed him to London, where 
he was tried and executed, and 
afterwards, fearing her father’s 
vengeance, took refuge in the 
house at Temsbury, the possession 
of a trusted friend. The house 
was entered and searched by her 
father’s myrmidons, and she her- 
self was carried away, it is believed, 
to her father’s house in the north, 
but she was never heard of again. 
The child had also disappeared. 
I had very little doubt that this 
child was the Baby who had been 
intrusted to my charge. Her 
name was not mentioned in any 
of the books [ consulted, so that I 
was led to conclude that she must 
have been christened after death, 
as she was so extremely young at 
the time. 

The discovery of her proper po- 
sition in the world had suggested 
to me the idea that, later on, she 
might be made a ward in Chan- 
cery ; but I found several objec- 
tions to this idea. The families of 
Mailcote and Crancelin being, as 
far as I could make out, both ex- 
tinct, and their estates having 
passed into other hands, the Baby 
would probably find some difficulty 
in making out her title to any pro- 

erty, even if her father’s attainder 
eft her anything to claim. It is 
true that I believe a child could 
be made a ward of Chancery if I 
paid in a certain deposit myself; 
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but there still remained a doubt 
whether the Lord Chancellor 
would be willing to take a ghost 
baby to his bosom for any consider- 
ation. Nor did I see any reason 
to believe that his lordship had 
any more experience in the educa- 
tion of little ghosts than I had 
myself. Yet there were strong 
objections to my undertaking its 
education at home. I was quite 
certain that Alice would not ap- 
prove of it. Beaides, we might 
come to have a nursery of our own 
some day, and it was difficult to 
foresee how Euphemia would get 
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on with other children. I thought 
it extremely doubtful whether a 
Baby, who had been a ghost for 
a hundred and fifty years, would 
exercise a beneficial influence. At 
one time I thought of consulting the 
Society of Psychical Research ; but 
I was afraid that if they could ac- 
tually lay their hands on a real 
ghost, they would want to dissect 
it, or put it under a microscope, or 
something of that kind. On the 
other hand, they might not be able 
even to see it. Clearly there was 
little help to be expected in my 
strange task from living man. 


III. 


Under these circumstances, I 
began to consider whether I might 
not seek for aid among those who 
were not living. Ours is a coun- 
try which simply teems with 
haunted houses, and it would be a 
reproach indeed if, in our civilized 
United Kingdom, there could not 
be found one ghost ready to hold 
out his hand to succour a helpless 
child. One of my oldest friends 
was at that time secretary to a 
society occupied in researches into 
the supernatural, and through his 
agency I determined to put forth 
such an appeal to the ghosts of 
Great Britain and Ireland as, I 
felt sure, would meet with a ready 
response. All I had to do was to 
find out some respectable old ghost 
who would either take charge of 
the Baby himself, or seek out the 
mother and oblige her to take it 


_ back. 


With this idea, I represented 
myself as an inquirer desirous of 
throwing more light on such sub- 
jects, and not afraid of carrying 
out my researches in person. The 
society accepted my proposals with 
eagerness, and pointed out to me 


a glorous enterprise which was 
waiting ready to my hand. A 
daring man was wanted to watch 
for the ghost in Grimleigh Manor, 
a fine old house belonging to the 
Duke of Birmingham, which had 
not been inhabited for some time 
owing to the general terror caused 
by the apparition. 

I closed with this offer at once. 
The Duke, who was to pay all 
expenses, drew out the programme 
of my operations, and one of his 
gamekeepers was appointed to be 
the companion of my watch. 

I will not trouble my readers 
with all the negotiations and 
arrangements to be gone through 
before the eventful evening when 
Giles, the keeper, and I crept in 
as secretely as possible by the back 
door of the manor to- begin our 
adventure. It was a fine autumn 
night, with a bright moon shining, 
so that there was no necessity for 
artificial light, of which I was ve 
glad, for I am not sure that T 
should have liked to face the 
ghost in the dark, and yet I was 
required to observe the strictest 
secrecy. The Grimleigh ghost was 
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an armed knight, presumably some 
early member of the Duke’s 
family, who haunted a long gal- 
lery with a little room at the end 
of it, through which he used to 
walk. This room I had selected 
as my point of observation. In 
a dark corner I posted myself a 
little after eleven o’clock, the 
apparition being usually seen at 
about midnight, and gave my com- 
panion instructions to remain at 
the bottom of the staircase, and 
on no account to come up one step 
unless I called him—a course which 
seemed to be in perfect accordance 
with honest Giles’s own inclina- 
tions. I don’t suppose I waited 
more than an hour or so, but it 
seemed about five times as much. 
The thought of what the Baby 
would be doing was what prin- 
cipally occupied me, though natur- 
ally, when my thoughts were a 
wandering, they often reverted to 
Alice Raynsley, and I wished that 
Baby had never been born. But 
what was the good of wishing? 
The Baby was there, and I couldn’t 
get rid of it. Anyhow it would 
not be in my way that night. 

At last [ heard a heavy foot- 
step coming along the gallery ; and 
I cannot say that I was comfort- 
able when I first heard it. The 
door was open, but from my corner 
I could not see anything of the 

host till it came into the room. 

had been sure that it would be 
conscious of my presence, but it 
was not: an armed figure such as 
had been described to me merely 
came into the room, walked to the 
opposite wall, and then back again 
without heeding me or giving mea 
chance of speaking. It occurred 
to me that the figure was un- 
usually heavy and awkward, its 
armour was very substantial, and 
its demeanour by no means awe- 
inspiring. I rushed forward as 
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it stalked out again, and in the 
long gallery, lighted up as it was 
by the moon, I saw, to my utter 
amazement, the form of Euphemia, 
apparently hanging in mid-air in 
some extraordinary fashion of its 
own,—I never professed to really 
understand that Baby. I was not 
the only one who saw it. With a 
yell of terror the ghost dropped 
the lance and shield it carried and 
turned to rush back to the room, 
but, at sight of me, made a bolt 
for the staircase. 

“Stop that man!” I shouted, 
and Giles came up quickly at 
call; but the ghost no sooner saw 
him than it gave another scream, 
and fell down apparently insen- 
sible. We dragged the apparition 
into the hall, and on taking off 
his helmet and armour, discovered 
as common and dull-looking a 
young boor as one would wish to 
see, now just coming to himself, 
but still evidently in a state of 
frantic terror. 

“Mark Tester, that is,” said 
Giles coolly, as he tied the ghost’s 
hands and feet. ‘ Well, sir, this 
isa go!” 

It was. We got the police over 
from the neighbouring town, and 
instituted a thorough search. The 
house had been taken possession 
of by a fraternity of bad charac- 
ters, living chiefly on burglary and 
poaching, with an occasional spice 
of highway robbery. ‘Two or three 
of them were caught returning to 
their rendezvous before the dis- 
covery got wind A number more 
were indicated in the statement of 
Mark Tester, who turned Queen’s 
evidence, but only about six were 
brought to trial in all. The sec- 
recy we had observed proved ex- 
tremely fortunate, as the gang were 

erfectly unsuspicious, and that 
night had left onty their greenest 
hand to look after the stolen pro- 
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perty stored there, and personate 
the harmless, necessary ghost, who 
had been their surest defence. I 
was kept down there for some 
time to help in the investigations, 
and had a room prepared for me in 
the house, when the Baby turned 
up again at once, evidently much 
satisfied with itself, and in the best 
of tempers. She was always that, 
though, poor Euphemia! How she 
came to Grimleigh that night, 
how she knew what to do, and 
how or where she spent the night 
when she was not suspended in 
mid-air like Mahomet’s coffin, are 
questions that I do not feel called 
upon to solve. 

“The Grimleigh Ghost,” was the 
heading of many an article .in the 
newspapers of that time, as I dare- 
say many of the readers will remem- 
ber. For a time I heard of nothing 
but praises of my own courage 
and sagacity — praises which I 
felt I did not deserve, as it was 
the Baby who had done it all. 
Commissions to examine into other 
apparitions poured in from various 
quarters, and I felt that I could not 
keep up my reputation without ac- 
cepting some of them. If I had 
been in my sober senses, probably I 
should have remained satisfied with 
the laurels I had already gained, 
but I was certainly a little intoxi- 
cated with all the praises that were 
showered upon me. Besides, the 
Duke of Birmingham had forced 
upon me a very handsome cheque 
in return for my services, which I 
had not felt justified in refusing. 
I had done him a great service— 
Grimleigh Manor is his favorite 
residence now—or rather the Baby 
and I had; and if I could not 
have managed it without the Baby, 
nd more would the Baby have ever 
taken any steps in the matter 
without me. Moreover, as I had 
all the inconveniences of being 
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Euphemia’s guardian, it was only 
right that I should get what good 
I could out of it. 

These considerations, joined to 
a fresh success in discovering a 
really transparent imposture which 
had frightened some innocent rus- 
tics in an out-of-the-way Bucking- 
hamshire village, led me, after 
long reflection and hesitation, to 
set up in business as a professional 
ghost-seeker. I announced myself 
as possessing exceptional capacities 
for discovering imposture in the 
case of supposed apparitions. I 
did not say that I relied upon 
Euphemia’s assistance, because I 
felt that any mention of her would 
merely serve to disturb the public 
mind. My scale of fees was ex- 
tremely moderate; expenses were 
of course to be paid, and board and 
lodging free during investigation. 
The other charges varied ; so much 
was charged for the satisfactory 
exposure of a fraud, so much less 
for formally testifying to the exist- 
ence of a ghost, and in cases where 
I was unable to make a decisive 
statement one way or another, 
nothing at all. The plan succeeded 
wonderfully ; fresh orders arrived 
in shoals, and in a month’s time 
I was in full career of business, 
with really more commissions 
than I could execute. 

Of course I exercised a certain 
discretion. I could do nothing 
without the Baby, and I never 
could think of taking that guile- 
less infant into objectionable com- 
pany. “ Fullest references given and 
required ” was on all my prospec- 
tuses, and I was quite as careful 
about the respectability of the 
ghost in question as of the family 
who owned it. Thus, for instance, 
I refused a very liberal offer from 
the Earl of Finsbury, who wished 
me to visit his country seat in 
Essex, where an ancestor of his 
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lived very freely two hundred 
ears ago, and it is believed to keep 
it up still with his old boon com- 
panions in the old banqueting-hall 
at Frimstead. Nor was I willing 
to inconvenience Euphemia by the 
exposure to cold, and often to 
storm, consequent on watching for 
such spectres as disport themselves 
in the open air. This led me to 
reject such cases as that of the 
Bleeding Nun who haunts the 
ruined cloister of Harminster, the 
Wild Huntsman of Gresleyford 
Chase, or Captain Crackshemp the 
highwayman, who is still to be 
seen on bad nights riding about 
Banningham Health. 

The Baby took to the business 
at once, and I must say that its 
sagacity was unerring. i was 
otten troubled at the idea that the 
money ought really to belong to it, 
and I used to cudgel my brains in 
search of some way of laying the 
— out for its advantage. But 

uphemia did not seem to care. 
Of course I was looking out the 
whole time for some ghost of good 
character and charitable disposi- 
tion who would help me to restore 
her to her mother’s care, or other- 
wise provide for her future in a 
more suitable manner than I ever 
should be able to do. All my 
efforts in this direction failed. I 
saw a great number of ghosts 
whose appearance and general re- 
putation inclined me to speak to 
them on the subject, but I could 
not get any of them to discuss the 
matter with me. There was the 
old Abbot of Greyford, the most 
venerable-looking old ghost I ever 
saw, who showed great favour to 
Euphemia, and gave her his bless- 
ing in the most paternal manner ; 
but when I said “ Amen,” he van- 
ished at once. There was old Lady 
Dorothy Snailing at Webleyhurst, 
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who kissed the Baby and almost 
cried fover it, but only shook her 
stick at me and was gone before I 
could think what I should say to 
her. The White Lady of Darkle- 
ton, the Prioress of Nonnancourt, 


‘the Grey Priest of Wrangley 


Grange, and many others, showed 
a distinct partiality to the Baby, 
but none of them would listen to 
what I had to say. 

This was a subject which always 
caused me the deepest anxiety. 
From a pecuniary point of view 
I had been doing extremely well, 
ever since ] had had the Baby with 
me, but my peace of mind was 
gone. The change in my appear- 
ance was noted, and considered to 
be rather creditable; no one, people 
said, could go through the mental 
agitation of such a profession as 
mine without suffering from it. 
I had become quite a famous per- 
sonage by this time. The papers 
were full of reference to “ Mr Ro- 
bert Morrison, the intrepid ghost- 
seeker.” Society had taken it up, 
and for a short time I was the 
principal attraction of the most 
select parties. And yet I was not 
happy. My mind was continually 
preoccupied with anxieties for the 
Baby’s future, and for my own too. 
Much as I had profited, from a 
worldly point of view, by Euphe- 
mia’s company, I was conscious 
that I should never be really happy 
till I had got rid of her. Yet, in 
common gratitude, I must stick to 
her and help her on in every way.1 
could. But how was even this to. 
be done? The future before me 
seemed merely a dreary vista of 
hopeless endeavours to carry out 
an impossible duty, which could be 
of no service to any one, and must 
shut me off for ever from all the 
schemes of happiness I had once 
formed. 





Absorbed as I was in my new 
profession, I had had little time left 
to see anything of the old friends 
of a quieter and less successful 
time. Iam naturally a sociable 
fellow, and I felt this considerably. 
Even Alice Raynsley I only saw 
now and then; and she too said I 
was changed, but not as the others 
did. She spoke of the worn, wor- 
ried look she had never seen in me 
before, and begged me to tell her 
what it was that lay so heavily 
on my mind. Sometimes I had 
thoughts of telling her all about it; 
but what would have been the 
good? Besides, I was doubtful 
whether I was at liberty to speak 
about the Baby to any one; doubt- 
ful too, I daresay, whether she 
would believe such an improbable 


story. Something she must be told 
soon ; for I had practica!ly lost all 
oy of getting rid of the Baby, 


and, in that case, our engagement 
must be at an end, and I must de- 
vote myself in solitude to the duties 
of my guardianship. Some time, 
perhaps, when the Baby came of 
age—but that was along time to 
look forward to. 

It was a real pleasure to me, in 
this condition of affairs, to get an 
invitation to go down and spend a 
week with my old friend George 
Kirby, at his place in Cumberland. 
It was holiday-time, and I had no 
engagements on hand. Kirby was 
the son of a Leeds millionaire, who 
had bought a great place not very 
far from Cockermouth—Alexandra 
House it was called; and I knew 
that we should be hospitably re- 
ceived and well looked after—a 
point about which I was getting 
rather particular. So, in fact, we 
were—at least I was, for, of course, 
Kirby didn’t know that the Baby 


was coming, and had made no 
preparations for it. There was a 
party of some ten or twelve people 
in the house, besides the host and 
hostess, all very friendly and ~— 
as far as I could make out. To 
make matters more cheerful, Kirby 
called me aside shortly after I 
arrived, and informed me that his 
wife was expecting Alice Raynsley 
down ina few days. I communi- 
cated this fact to Euphemia; but 
she seemed to care very little about 
it, and was altogether in a curious 
dreamy state I had never observed 
in her before, 

The party at dinner that even- 
ing was a very jovial one, and 
there was a great deal of chaffing 
about my ghost-seeking experien- 
ces; but that I was accustomed to. 

“ Of course, we have put you in 
the haunted room,” said Kirby ; 
“T know that’s the sort of com- 
pany you like, and you’re in luck, 
I can tell you. One of the maids 
saw the ghost less than a fortnight 
ago, and it’s probably still about.” 

“T didn’t know you had a ghost 
here,” I answered. 

“Oh yes, we have,—not of our 
own, you know—not a family 
ghost; they don’t make those 
things at Leeds. It belongs to 
the old family who lived here ages 
ago—for this is really a very old 
house, though my father gave it a 
new outside—a great Cumberland 
family, the Mailcotes. What’s 
the matter, Morrison? Find your 
orange too sour? Takesomesugar 
with it.” 

“ No, no, never mind : it’s sweet 
enough,” I said, hurriedly. “You 
said the Mailcotes?” 

“ Yes, the Mailcotes of Birken- 
holme—great people in the old 
days. Birkenholme’s the real name 
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of this place, you know; my gov- 
ernor called it Alexandra House, 
because he bought it in the year of 
the Prince of Wales’s marriage.” 

“And what is the ghost, Mr 
Kirby?” asked one of the guests, 
laughing. 

“ Well, I can’t say exactly,” said 
our host; “it’s a lady, I know,— 
the Blue Lady we call her, be- 
cause, I believe, she wears a blue 
sacque—do take some sugar. Mor- 
rison, there’s no good in making 
a martyr of yourself—but I have 
never seen her myself. I daresay 
Morrison will tell you all about 
her to-morrow.” 

There was a good deal more 
laughing and joking about the 
ghosts, and much merry anticipa- 
tion of the wonderful story I 
should have to tell in the morn- 
ing. I found myself much excited 
by the little that Kirby had said 
about the ghost, all of which 


seemed so perfectly applicable to 
the apparition I had seen at Tems- 
bury—the mother of Euphemia. 
Could it really be her? I won- 


dered. She spoke of other duties 
which would take her elsewhere. 
Could it be that she had gone 
back to haunt her father’s house, 
which, according to the little that 
was known, was probably the scene 
of her own death? If it only could 
betrue; if 1 only could speak to 
her again and entreat her to take 
back the charge she had laid upon 
me; even if it was only in the 
interests of a child whom I was 
unable to care for properly. But 
again, was there not a great chance 
that she might avoid me of set 
purpose ? 

I got away to my room as early 
as I could, and waited anxiously 
for the appearance of the ghost. 
I had some idea of telling Euphe- 
mia about it, in case she might be 
able to exercise some kind of occult 
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influence over her mother’s spirit, 
and at least oblige her to appear 
and speak tome. But I decided 
against this plan. Though the 
Baby had practically been deserted 
by it’s mother, it might not be 
conscious of the fact; and at any 
rate, I was not going to try to set 
any division between them if such 
did not exist already. Respect of 
parents is one of the first Chris- 
tian principles, and I am satisfied 
that if this was properly impressed 
upon all little ghosts, they would 
in many cases turn out much more 
creditable members of society than 
they are at present. Besides, the 
Baby was still in the same dreamy, 
quiescent kind of state, and I did 
not like to disturb it. Perhaps it 
was not well ;—and then came over 
me the dreadful thought, what on 
earth I should do if it fell ill. It 
was a contingency I had never 
thought of before, and the convic- 
tion that I should in such a case 
be wholly unable to do anything 
to relieve its sufferings was ex- 
tremely painful. Clearly I was 
not fitted to be the Baby’s guar- 
dian, and I looked forward anxi- 
ously to what seemed to be the 
only chance of getting her off my 
hands. 

Absorbed in these considera- 
tions, it was some time before I 
observed that the phantom I wished 
to speak with had already appeared 
in the room. Chanczing to look to- 
wards the cradle, I now saw the 
same figure that I had seen before 
ut Temsbury, bending over the 
cradle, and fondly caressing the 
Baby, who seemed equally delighted 
at the meeting. As I gazed at 
the pair, the lady looked up and 
smiled, and I bowed, but otherwise 
she took no notice of me. Not 
knowing exactly what to do, I 
coughed once or twice in the hope 
of attracting her attention again; 
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but as she took no notice, I deter- 
mined to speak out boldly, without 
waiting for her to address me. 

“ Madam,” I began, “ I—a—I— 
ahem—I believe I have the honour 
to address the Countess of Rue- 
town ?” I said at last, in despair of 
finding something else to say. 

The lady bowed slightly, with 
some appearance of astonishment 
at my audacity. 

“1 desire to speak to your lady- 
ship concerning your daughter. I 
—I am not at all easy in my mind 
about her. I do not think 4 

“Why, she is not ill?” said the 
Countess, anxiously interrupting 
me. 

“ N—no, not ill,” I said—* not 
that I know of, at least—I am not 
sure—I believe not. But, madam, 
I see how the mere suggestion of 
Euphemia i 

“Of the Lady Euphemia, you 
were saying” said the Countess, 
severely. 


” 


“The Lady Euphemia—exactly, 
I acquiesced, while thinking it was 
rather hard that one might not 
speak of one’s own ward by her 
Christian name alone—‘“ how the 
mere suggestion of her falling ill 


affects you. May I represent to 
you, madam, how utterly unable I 
should be in such a case to give 
your daughter the care she re- 
quired ?” 

“Do you mean to say,” broke in 
the lady, indignantly, “that you 
would not do everything in your 
power P 

“In my power—certainly,” said 
I, venturing to interrupt in my 
turn; “but that is just the point. 
The attentions which would be re- 
quired in such a case would be be- 
yond my power to give. In fact, 
madam, I regret that experience 
has convinced me that there are 
many points in which it is quite 
impossible for a living man like my- 
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self to discharge the duties of the 
guardianship which you have been 
good enough to confer upon me.” 

“In other words, you wish to 
renounce the sacred charge I in- 
trusted to you,” said the Countess, 
sternly. Is it not so?” 

“ Well—I—a—in fact, I must 
say I do think ‘that that course 
would be the most satisfactory for 
all concerned.” 

“Strange,” muttered the Coun- 
tess, musingly — “ unaccountable 
indeed ;” then she cried suddenly, 
in a tone that rathered frightened 
me, “ Why do you say this? Is 
it not a great honour to you to be 
intrusted with the custody of my 
child? Has she not, even in this 
short time, brought happiness and 
prosperity to her guardian ?” 

“ Well, yes,” I admitted—“ pros- 
perity certainly, of a kind; but as 
to happiness, I am not quite sosure 
about that.” 

“Could any one be anything but 
happy with that sweet -child?” 
said the lady, indignantly. 

“She is a nice child,” I agreed, 
for I wasn’t going to be unjust to 
the Baby—“ an uncommonly nice 
child—and certainly one ought to 
be very happy with her; but the 
fact is, I had hoped to be happy 
with somebody e'se. You see, 
madam, I had already formed other 
ties, even at the time when I first 
had the honour of seeing you——’”’ 

“And when you accepted the 
guardianship of my child,” said the- 
lady, severely. 

“If you will excuse me, I did 
nothing of the kind. I had not 
the remotest idea what the charge 
was you were going to commit to 
me. If you had allowed me to 
explain then, I should have told 
you that I am engaged to be mar- 
ried, and I should have strongly 
protested against your proposal to 
make me the guardian of your 
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child. I have tried to do my 
duty in that position, but I have 
always known that I was entirely 
unfitted for it, and it has always 
been entirely against my will.” 

“ You wish, then, to be relieved 
from the guardianship of my child? 
It is well, sir, Such as I do not 
require to thrust their favours 
upon those who are unwilling to 
receive them. But remember, the 

rosperity which this charge would 
ave brought you is lost to you for 
ever.” 

“T care little for that,’ I said 
—I was quite bold, now that there 
seemed some chance of success— 
“T only hope, madam, that you 
are not thinking of taking this 
charge from me merely in order 
to impose it upon some other un- 
fortunate man. The duties of such 
a guardianship I have found to be, 
for an ordinary man, practically 
impossible.to carry out, and I do 
entreat you rs 

“You are mistaken, sir,” said 
the Countess, proudly; “I have 
only once asked a favour from 
mortal man, and assuredly I will 
never do so again. From hence- 
forth my child remains with me, 
to share in all the miseries of my 
wandering, unhappy existence. It 
will be a pleasant thought for 
you,” she added, with a flash of 
anger in her eyes, “in the happi- 
ness you have prepared for your- 
self, to think that from these dan- 
gers you might have saved her— 
and would not.” 

This was horrible. I began to 
feel that I must be acting like an 
absolute ruffian. The Countess 
had taken the Baby into her arms 
now, and stood looking defiantly 
at me. I felt that she might 
vanish any moment and take the 
Baby with her; and though her 
doing so would relieve me of my 
personal difficulties, still it was 
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my duty to try and do something 
for Euphemia. 

“ Madam,” 1 said at last, “I 
hope you will reflect before taking 
so serious a step. The Baby— 
I mean the Lady Euphemia--ap- 
pears to me to bea young lady of 
great promise, and I think some- 
thing better could be done for her. 
If you will allow me to say so, I 
doubt whether the profession of a 
ghost is one that a conscientious 
mother should bring up her child 
to.” 

“Tt is all that is left to us,” 
said the lady, sadly; “ what else 
can we do?” 

“Of that, madam, you must be 
a much better judge than I can 
be. Surely if you had power to 
put the Baby under my care, you 
must also be capable of disposing 
of it—I should say her—in some 
other more convenient manner. 
You yourself say that the life of 
a ghost is not a happy one; and I 
am sure it can only in very excep- 
tional cases be considered useful. 
If it is meant as a penance, at least 
this harmless child can have done 
no wrong. Do you not think that 
if representations were made in 
the proper quarters, it might be 
possible to relieve her at least 
— the life you are speaking 
oO 9? 

“Tt is a strange proposal,” said 
the lady, meditatively. “I had 
never thought that such a thing 
could be possible, but—yes, sir, 
yes, perhaps you are right. In 
any case, it is worth trying. I 
will do anything to save my poor 
child from such a life ; and if she 
be free, what matters it what be- 
comes of me ?” 

“ Let me hope, madam,” said I, 
delighted at having carried my 
point, “that you also will obtain 
your freedom. And while we are 
upon this subject,” I continued, 
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thinking the opportunity a good 
one for laying down certain moral 
reflections which had occurred to 
me during my ghost-seeking career, 
“let me endeavour to explain to 
you, Lady Ruetown, the ideas 
which have been suggested to me 
by myown personal experiences, 
and which may prove of great 
value to yourself and your—a— 
companions in misfortune. Judg- 
ing from what I have seen and 
heard, it is—a—my deliberate 
opinion 

I broke off abruptly, as I be- 
came suddenly conscious that my 
audience was gone, vanished in a 
moment without even taking any 
leave of me, their benefactor, as I 
felt myself to be. I did, for a 
moment, see the Baby waving its 
little hand to me, but it did not 
show the least desire to stay. It 
is a pity, for I think I could have 
drawn attention io some facts 
which would have been of value 
to the ghost-world; but it was 
not my fault. 

When I come to think of it, I 
very much doubt whether the Baby 
was ever satisfied with the arrange- 
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ment by which she was put under 
my care. I think she must have 
seen the absurdity of the position 
from the very beginning; but 
being a Baby of strong character, 
she determined to adapt herself 
to the circumstances, and certainl 
she succeeded wonderfully we 
Poor Euphemia! I sometimes 
think I should like to see her 

in; but never from that time to 
this have I—or any other person, 
I believe—set eyes upon either 
mother or daughter. 

There is hardly anything more 
to tell. Though the great obstacle 
to our happiness was removed by 
the Baby’s disappearance, it was 
only a very short time ago that 
Alice Raynsley and I were mar- 
ried. I have told her the story, 
and I am bound to admit that she 
does not believe it. She thinks, 
however, that other people may 
perhaps ; at any rate, whether they 
do or not, I can assure them that 
the above is a true and faithful 
account of the circumstances which 
attended my extraordinary and 
probably unique position as guar- 
dian to a ghost baby. 
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Wir the annexation of Upper 
Burma, a new and most important 
chapter has been opened up in the 
history of British Empire in the 
Further East—a chapter full of 
immediate promise, and contingent 
prospects in the future, which 
as yet it seems almost too ambi- 
tious to specify. Amid the clam- 
our that is raised against Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexations, little ac- 
count was taken of Lower Burma, 
probably because of its seeming 
unimportance to the politicians 
of the day, and yet froma mate- 
rial point of view the acquisition 
was not less valuable than that 
of the Punjab itself. On the 
valley of the Irrawaddy a firm 
basis has been established which 
has enabled British power to ex- 
tend up to the confines of China, 
and to bring within its grasp a 
region second to none in our 
Eastern possessions in point of 
agricultural, mineral, and com- 
mercial resources. Of the latent 
wealth of the new territory actu- 
ally in our hands or under our 
protection, we have as yet but a 
faint conception; but that the 
same energetic administration 
which has so transformed our 
older Indian provinces will pro- 
duce still more remarkable re- 
sultsin the new India beyond the 
Ganges is not open to doubt. 

With the modesty which char- 
acterises our Indian mode of gov- 
ernment, we speak of our newest 
acquisition as a province: strictly 
speaking, it is an empire in itself. 
We have succeeded to the chief 
possessions of the older Burman 
Empire, its more important vassal 
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states are under our protection, and 
British ascendancy now stretches in 
an unbroken line from the frontiers 
of Tibet and Singapore. Once the 
insurrectionary elements in Upper 
Burma have. been fully put under, 
and civil administration has been 
brought into perfect play, we have 
seemingly few obstacles to pros- 
perity to encounter. We have 
not, as upon our north-western 
frontier, the danger of collision 
with a strong foreign power to 
menace us. In our eastern path 
we shall only meet with friends, 
with whom there is no probability 
of our seriously quarrelling. With 
China we have a friendly under- 
standing regarding our new con- 
quest and the aims connected with 
it. Siam has been long our 
amicable neighbour along a lengthy 
frontier. And with France, who 
from Cambodia is energetically en- 
deavouring to thrust her influence 
northwards along the western con- 
fines of China, we can only con- 
template a friendly commercial 
rivalry, although it may be a keen 
one. 

To a commercial nation like our- 
selves, the main advantage of our 
new position is the power which 
it gives us to tap the flourishing 
provinces of Western China, and to 
secure their overflowing trade for 
British - Indian seaports. Siam 
and France have both the same 
ambition: the one to lead the 
Chinese trade down the valley of 
the Meh Nam to Bangkok; the 
other by the Meh Kong to Saigon 
in French Cochin China. Each com- 
petitor has advantages of his own to 
boast of, but the Burmese ports, as 
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offering the shortest sea-route to 
Europe, possess a strong argument 
in their favour. But priority in 
the field will strongly influence the 
direction of trade, and in the case 
of the commerce of Western 
China there is every probability 
that the first come will be the 
best served. ‘ 

The connection of Burma and 
China by railway had long been 
a favourite aim with Indian ad- 
ministrators and Chambers of Com- 
merce, decades before our position 
in Burma made the realisation of 
such an object practicable. Their 
ideas roughly took two shapes— 
a line from Bhamo on the upper 
waters of the Irrawaddy, and one 
from Maulmain through the Shan 
States to Western China. In the 
earlier stages of the idea the former 
route was familiarly associated 
with the names of Dr Clement 
Williams and Sir Edward—then 
Captain—Sladen: the latter was 


generally known as Captain Sprye’s 


route. But with these early 
advocates their respective projects 
were an idea and nothing more. 
No engineering data existed as to 
the practicability of building rail- 
ways, and the trade - statistics 
which could be collected were of 
the vaguest character. Now, how- 
ever, that both routes have been 
gone over by pioneer engineers— 
the Bhamo route by Mr Colborne 
Baber, the Maulmain-Shan route 
by Mr Holt Hallet—we are in a 
position to estimate with some 
approach to certainty the respec- 
tive merits of the two: proposed 
railways. ' 

And at the outset we find that 
a considerable amount of prejudice 
and feeling has been allowed to ob- 
scure the main question at stake— 
which of the two lines is the easier 
made, presents more prospect of 
paying, and opens up the greater 
tract of country? But, strange to 
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say, it is not on this point that 
the controversy virtually turns. It 
is whether Rangoon or Maulmain 
is to have the monopoly of the 
coming commerce ; and the rivalry 
of the two ports is in the mean- 
time delaying action. The Indian 
Government, for many reasons, 
naturally has a bias in favour of 
the Bhamo route; but its pre- 
possessions are founded rather 
upon historical and political con- 
siderations than upon the practical 
merits of the two lines. As follow- 
ing the direction of the old trade- 
route through Indo-China, the 
Bhamo line has been assumed to 
be the most natural course for a 
railway to take, and to it accord- 
ingly the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been somewhat exclu- 
sively directed. The same line, it 
is also thought, would subserve 
political purposes better than one 
which runs a greater part of its 
length through territory which is 
under the Siamese protection. Nei- 
ther of these arguments, in our 
opinion, counts for much, A 
trade-route which is adapted for 
beasts of burden is not necessarily 
that best calculated for railway 
construction; and to interpose a 
buffer between France and the 
Western China commerce, a more 
southerly route than that by 
Bhamo is expedient. We may 
look forward to the time when 
railways will connect Upper Bur- 
ma with the Indian system in 
Assam, a junction which will be of 
great commercial and political value 
to the empire; but in the mean- 
time the pressing question is whe- 
ther we are to allow Bangkok and 
Saigon to absorb the commerce of 
Western China, while we are hag- 
gling over the merits and demerits 
of rival routes. 

Even those who have heen ac- 
customed to regard the Bhamo 
route as the natural western out- 

r 
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let for the produce of China, must 
admit that the case which has been 
presented by Mr Holt Hallett in 
the pages of this Magazine for a 
railway from Maulmain through 
the Shan States to Ssumao, inside 
the China frontier, which would 
cut off the trade on the upper 
waters of both the Meh Nam and 
the Meh Kong, and divert it to 
Maulmain, has been fully made 
out by him, both as to practica- 
bility of construction and as to 
prospects of paying. We need not 
repeat here the arguments which 
Mr Holt Hallett has so recently 
employed in these pages ; but, since 
the appearance of that article, the 
publication of the volume before 
us gives us a very full picture of 
the regions through which the rail- 
way would have to pass,—of_ their 
resources, of their population, of 
their life and material condition. 
A consideration of these, even 
more than details of gradients and 
tables of statistics, will enable us 
to realise the work which a railway 
can perform, and the transforma- 
tion which it is to be hoped the 
introduction of civilising agencies 
will speedily effect. 

A most useful series of sketch- 
maps anda number of excellent 
illustrations with which Mr Holt 
Hallett has provided his volume, 
enable us to follow the course 
of his wanderings through the 
Shan States and to appreciate the 
physical features of the coun- 
try which he so graphically de- 
scribes in the text. His long 
ride of more than a thousand 
miles on elephant-back was, not- 
withstanding its fatigues and oc- 
casional hardships, a pleasant ex- 
perience, full of picturesque sight- 
seeing, of contacts with primitive 
races whose lives and customs are 
still unaffected by European civil- 
isation, of spectacles of ruined and 
almost forgotten kingdoms and 
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states. It is the picture of a 
people who only require the influ- 
ence of the European magistrate 
and the schoolmaster, with the 
security of a settled government 
and an outlet for the produce of 
their country, to become a great 
and flourishing population. We 
have heard a great deal of the 
enlightened administration of the 
Siam monarchy; but Mr Holt 
Hallett’s narrative contains facts 
enough to dispel any illusions 
upon that point, at least in its 
application to the Shan States. 
The prevalence of slavery in its 
very worst form, the degradation 
of free men to the status of slaves 
under judical decrees, is prevalent 
to a most melancholy extent all 
over the country of the protected 
Shans; and the exactions of the 
central power have, since Mr 
Holt Hailett’s visit, led to dis- 
turbances which we cannot but 
look upon as having been justified 
by the oppression of the people. 
The rebellion in Zimme against 
the Chinese farmers of the rev- 
enue, which occurred quite recently, 
shows how great necessity there is 
for the light of Western civilisation 
being let into these dark regions. 

Mr Hallett begins his tour at 
Shoaygoon on the Salween, the 
noble river at the mouth of which 
Maulmain stands; and his first 
march is across country to Hline- 
boay, on the river of the same 
name. This town lies within our 
own settled territory, 111 miles 
from Maulmain, and we have only 
to take a glance at its market- 
place to satisfy ourselves how ac- 
tive and cosmopolitan is the spirit 
of traffic, even with very indifter- 
ent means of transport, in these 
regions : 

“Scattered before the court-house 
you may see natives of India from 
Maulmain with cotton goods and 
twist; Burmans and Talaigus from 
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the same place, with oil, salt, dried 
and salt fish, tinned provisions, and 
other commodities ; acen villagers 
with fowls, ducks, and pigs from the 
neighbouring districts; Shan and 
Toungthoo cattle- dealers from Tha- 
tone on their way to the Shan States; 
Chinese with mule - caravans from 
Yunnan; parties of Shans from 
Zimme, with packs of beautifully 
worked silk garments, and others 
returning with woollen and _ cotton 
piece-goods and sundry articles of 
peddlery: the whole scene teeming 
with life and colour. 


From Hlineboay the route lay 
north through jungle and teak-for- 
est, the cultivated fields becoming 
rarer as the party went on through 
clumps of thyt-si trees, which yield 
black varnish—* monarchs of the 
forest,” 130 feet in height, and of 
enormous girth round the trunk ; 
and kanyan-trees, from which 
brown resin and wood-oeil are pro- 
cured. A detour was made to 
Yembine on the Salween, to in- 
vestigate the practicability of carry- 
ing a railway eastward by that 
point from the Rangoon and Man- 
dalay line; but the survey still 
left Mr Holt Hallett prepossessed 
in favour of his original idea. Up 
to the Siamese frontier in the 
Thoungyeen valley the country has 
a large Christian population— 
thanks to the successful efforts of 
the American missionaries, who in 
the spirit-worshipping Paganism of 
the Karens have found an almost 
virgin soil to work upon. Indeed, 
there seems no remote probability 
of Karenni and the Shan States 
becoming in the course of a short 
time a compact Christian country 
under American auspices. We 
are told of one missionary who 
had to make the complaint that 
his occupation was gone. All the 
Karens in his district had become 
Christians, and there was not a 
single heathen left for him to 
convert. 
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When the Thoungyeen river was 
crossed, Mr Holt Hallett and his 
party found themselves in the 
Siamese Shan States, with a nor- 
therly march before them to the 
town of Maing Loongyee, through 
a hill country, with passes as high 
as 2557 feet, across limestone 
ridges. The route lay through the 
country of the Kamooks and 
Kamaits, a branch of the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the Cambodian 
valley, who have been driven into 
the more inaccessible regions by 
Chinese persecution. They are a 
Dravidian rather than Mongolian 
race, and are energetic and indus- 
trious, but much oppressed by the 
Siamese in common with all the 
other “fragments of forgotten 
peoples” who have sought shelter 
in these regions. “ As long,” says 
Mr Holt Hallett, “as the King of 
Siam allows the harmless hill tribes 
to the east of the Meh Kong to be 
hunted down, and held or sold as 
slaves by his subjects, so long 
should he be abhorred and placed 
in the same category as the fero- 
cious monsters who have been and 
are the ruling curses of Africa.” 
Maing Loongyee is a considerable 
provincial town, a centre of the 
teak and cattle trade, from 2000 to 
3000 black cattle being annually 
exchanged in Karenni for “ slaves, 
ponies, tin, and stick-lac. Seven 
bullocks were bartered for a young 
man, and from eight to ten for a 
young woman ; the very best bul- 
ock being valued at five shillings,” 
Maing Loongyee has a royal court 
of its own and a Siamese residency. 


“The Shan States are small king- 
doms, each containing a number of 
principalities or muangs. Each State 
is ruled in a patriarchal fashion by a 
court, comprising the first and second 
kings and three other princes of the 
blood-royal. 

“The succession to the throne prim- 
arily depends upon the person chosen 
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by the court and people being of 
princely descent—all such are called 
chow or prince; secondly, upon his 
influence and wealth, the number of 
his serfs and slaves, business capacity, 
integrity, and his popularity with the 
serfs; lastly, and now chiefly, upon 
his interest at the Siamese court. 
The first and second king usually 
select the other three chiefs, but their 
choice has to be confirmed by the 
King of Siam. 


If we add to these the resident 
agents of the Siamese paramount 
power and the tax-farmers, gener- 
ally Chinamen, we find few ele- 
ments of good administration in 
the Shan States; and the system 
is one that must go to pieces should 
any such civilisation as usually ac- 
companies Christianity be intro- 
duced into these provinces. 

The party then held eastward 
to Muang Haut, on the Meh Ping 
river, an affluent of the Meh Nam, 
across a hilly country with lime- 
stone or sandstone ridges, and 
gneiss and quartz, with the great 
<— to Bau lying in its centre. 

o Zimmé was the next stage, and 


of this, the most typical of the Shan’ 


States, Mr Holt Hallett recently 
gave an interesting account in 
these pages, which will be still 
fresh in the recollection of our 
readers. The next section of the 
journey covered the long march to 
Kiang Hsen, on the Siamese fron- 
tier, and on a great bend of the 
Meh Kong, the river of Cambodia, 
which is here a mile wide and un- 
fordable. Kiang Hsen has suffered 
much in the political vicissitudes 
of the country, and the King of 
Siam has Jately made great efforts 
to restore its prosperity and in- 
crease its population. A great 
number of ruined towns in the 


vicinity attest the former populous- 
ness of the country, and the re- 
mains which still exist are a proof 
of the wealthy and advanced char- 
acter of the previous inhabitants. 
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“We rambled through the city, 
about half of which was covered with 
the remains of fifty-three temples, and 
of monasteries and pagodas in their 
rounds. The seeds of the pipal tree, 

icus religioso, had been dropped by 
birds into the interstices of the brick 
masonry of the pagodas, and grown 
into large trees. The roots of the 
trees, after shattering the masonry, 
had prevented it from falling, by 
clasping it in their strangling em- 
brace. Splendid bronze images of 
Gaudama, generally in a good state 
of preservation, were scattered about 
in every direction, and often half 
buried in the debris of the fallen 
buildings. . . . Whatstruck me most 
in the ruins of the temples was the 
vast number of the images, the excel- 
lence of the plaster which still adhered 
to the remains of the massive brick 
walls and pillars, and the beauty of 
the ornamental decorations. The 
people of the city in olden times 
must have been numerous, wealthy, 
and highly skilled in the arts, to 
account for the number of the mon- 
asteries, and the workmanship dis- 
played in the images and buildings.” 


Both its position and its sur- 
roundings point out Kiany Hsen 
as a great commercial town of the 
future. It is a point of inter- 
section, we are told, of routes 
from China, Burma, Kareini, the 
Shan States, Siam, Tonquin, and 
Annam, and from this caravans 
disperse to all these countries. 
It lies in the midst of an‘ exten- 
sive and fertile country capable 


of supporting a large population.., 


Its mineral resources seem of sume 
consideration, and the surround- 
ing country is rich in valuable 
forests of teak and cther trees. 
If, however, Mr Hallett’s project, 
which embraces a railway across 
the country of the Independent 
Shans to Ssumao, within the Chi- 
nese frontier, be realized, Kiang 
Hsen will lose some of its import- 
ance, although it must always 
remain a trade centre of the first 
consequence. Kiang Hsen was the 
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most northerly point visited by 
Mr Hallett on his journey, and 
the party retraced their steps to 
Kiang Hai, thence to visit Lakon, 
Lapoon, and Raheng, and the 
routes of the projected system of 
Siamese railways, with which his 
own Burma line is intended to be 
connected. 

Of these towns Lakon lies on 
the Meh Wung, another branch of 
the Meh Nam, some fifty miles to 
the south-east of Zimme, of which 
it is a dependency under the suzer- 
ainty of Siam. It possesses an 
extensive and flourishing export 
trade, which, exclusive of teak 
and other timber, reaches annual- 
ly the sum of 300,000 rupees. 
There is an import trade chiefly 
in English goods, by boats with 
Bangkok, of 90,000 rupees a 
month. There are rich iron 
mines, and also copper and galena 
near the town and in the sur- 
rounding mountains. From West- 
ern China there is a yearly trade 
of five or six caravans, each ac- 
companied by from thirty to 
eighty mules. The administra- 
tion, especially of justice, seems, 
however, to be in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, and the want 
or security to property, coupled 
with slavery and the government 
monopolies, must weigh heavily 
upon the expansion of trade. 


“Before the commencement of an 
action each party has to pay five 
rupees into court, the defendant hav- 
ing to borrow the money if he is not 
the owner of it. The charge is then 
written down by a court official, to- 
gether with the evidence of the wit- 
nesses; frequently a douceur from 
either party weighs down the scales 
of justice, and gains the case for the 
richer or most unscrupulous _ party. 
Money in the Ping States, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins; and for 
most crimes, in fact for all, at the 
will of the sup@me chief the punish- 
ment of imprisonment, or even death, 
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can be be commuted to fines. As the 
salaries of the court officials, as well 
as some of the emoluments of the 
chiefs, depend upon bribery, fees, and 
fines, this is naturally the favourite 
mode of punishment. The higher the 
fine, the greater the fee, for 20 per 
cent is added to the fine as a fee for 
the officials of the court, and 10 per 
cent for the head judge. Fines for 
drunkenness are the perquisite of the 
supreme chief. In cases of theft, 
double the value of the beast or thing 
stolen has to be paid to the late 
owner, as well as the fine to the court. 
If an elephant is stolen. a fine of 200 
rupees has to be paid to the chief by 
the culprit. Ifa man cannot pay the 
fees, award and fine, he is put into 
chains and forced to saw wood, or do 
other work, receiving no pay or food 
from the officials whilst a prisoner. 
He has to beg in chains for his food, 
and prisoners in chains are frequently 
seen begging in the market-place, or 
from house to house. The prisoners 
are thus fed at the expense of their 
friends and relations, or, if they have 
none in the vicinity, by the charitably 
di-posed. The imprisonment lasts 
until the man is released by the pay- 
ment of the award and fees, whether 
by himself or by his friends, and 
seldem continues more than two or 
three years, for he is generally re- 
leased, if impecunious, at the inter- 
cession of the lord whose serf he is.” 


The blackest feature in the admin- 
istration of justice is the account 
to which it is turned in the manu- 
facture of slaves. Offenders who 
have incurred the penalty of death 
are sent into slavery as an act 
of mercy. Debtors are made slaves 
by order of the courts until their 
debt and the court-fees are paid; 
and this slavery even affects the 
offspring. The master of a slave 
has a right to one child, whether 
male or female. Gambling, which 
is a Government monopoly, is one 
of the great causes of general 
slavery; and the Chinese, who 
farm the lotteries and gambling- 
houses, can force those who have 
fallen into their clutches to sell 
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themselves, their wives and fam- 
ilies, their children without the 
children’s consent up to the age of 
fifteen, and with their consent up 
to the age of twenty-one. Once in 
the hands of the wretches who 
have secured them as property there 
seems no chance of escape, and 
the laws give them no protection. 
“The farmer,” Mr Hallett tells us, 
“has his own jails, where he can 
keep debtors in fetters, until they 
clandestinely and fraudulently pay 
their debt, by selling themselves 
and their children to him as 
slaves.” In this case the law at 
most can be said to only wink 
at the transaction. But in other 
cases we find the action of the 
courts open and avowed. A debtor 
is summoned to court and adjudged 
the property of the person who 
had Jent him the money. “ He is 
then loaded with chains about the 
neck and ankles, which he must 


wear in company with the worst 


fellows. His only alleviation is 
the privilege of choosing his mas- 
ter, in so far that he may persuade 
another man to buy him by paying 
the sum of the debt to his owner.” 
The Arab slave-hunters of Central 
Africa have their representatives 
here of the Red Karens, who dis- 
pose of the prisoners taken in 
their raids as slaves to the Siam 
Shans. At Main Loongyee slaves 
are cheaply purchased from Karen- 
ni, but the price fixed by the courts 
in the Shan States is as high as fifty- 
four rupees for men and seventy- 
two for women. Even those who 
are not in a state of slavery are 
kept in a position of serfdom, 
with the right, however, of chang- 
ing their allegiance from one lord 
to another. Serfdom here is per- 
vetuated by the wife’s side of the 
Family. A free man who marries 
a Shan woman becomes a serf to 
her master unless he can pay 
seventy-two rupees of redemption- 
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money for her, an for any family 
that may be born of them. A 
male serf on his marriage ex- 
changes his servitude for that of 
his wife’s master, and changes his 
residence to that of his wife. Thus 
throughout the Zimme States, with 
the exception of the nobles, the 
population is made up of slaves 
and serfs. 

The reigning monarch of Siam 
has got much superfluous credit 
for having checked slavery and 
mitigated serfdom ; and visitors to 
Bangkok are generally assured 
that slavery is now confined to the 
Shan and Laos country. This, 
however, is not the case; although 
the king has affected to take notice 
of the evil consequences of the 
gambling monopolies, and has 
promised, when possible, that these 
shall be redressed, no serions steps 
have been taken to check the evils 
ot slavery. Even in the capital 
itself, slavery of a most infamous 
description prevails. We shrink 
from quoting in full the terrible 
picture which Mr Hallet draws of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate 
slave girls who are coerced by their 
masters into a life of infamy. 
These girls are all slaves who have 
been sold to pay the gambling® 
debts of their parents or nearest 
relatives, or to buy off any punish- 
ment to which these have rendered 
themselves liable. When the 
prospect of a life of vice is pre- 
sented to these poor creatures 
before the court-officials— 


“Often, although hardly able to 
speak for tears, they dare not refuse, 
and a mere gesture is taken for con- 
sent. Their relations are allowed to 
flog them within an inch of their life, 
and if they do not die within fifteen 
days of their flogging, their death is 
not considered to have been caused 
by it. There is therefore no chance 
for a girl to escape her doom in the 
brothel. On being sd she has to 
declare that she was born before 1868 
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(the year when the king came to the 
throne), for otherwise she could not 
be sold for more than two guineas (22 
ticals). The law is easily evaded, like 
every other law in Siam. If a girl 
says she is thirty-three or thirty-four 
when she is only fifteen, the officials 
would not take the trouble to question 
her assertion, and if they did, their 
conscience would soon be satisfied 
with a small bribe.” 


Mr Hallet adds that when the 
earnings of the wretched women 
do not come up to the expecta- 
tions of their masters, they are 
flogged. “The howls of these 
poor creatures, together with the 
whish of the cane, are heard through 
the city in the early hours of the 
morning.” This disgraceful traffic 
is carried on, be it remembered, not 
in the remote recesses of Africa, 
but in a kingdom which neigh- 
bours the British Empire, and 
which claims to be one of the 
advanced Native States in Asia. 
Philanthropy in general is under 
great obligations to Mr Hallett for 
exposing a condition of evil which 
cries aloud to humanity for re- 
dress, and which seems to be kept 
out of view of ordinary visitors to 
Siam. Ifthe British Governmeni 
can exercise no direct influence in 
obtaining the amelioration of the 
Siamese slaves, it can at least watch 
our own frontiers, and interpose its 
authority in Karenni and the in- 
dependent Shan States, to check 
the outside supply. 

Very interesting, indeed, are the 
accounts of the superstitions, 
ceremonies, and customs of the 
Shan tribes which we meet with at 
every other stage of Mr Hallett’s 
progress, marking the primitively 
imaginative and curiously practical 
sides of the Shan mind. In the 
spirit - worship of the Shans, Mr 
Hallett detects striking coinci- 
dences with the beliefs of the 
ancient Chaldeans. The spirits, 
both good and evil, have their 
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origin in human beings, and all 
the common events of life, all 
phases of good or bad fortune, are 
regulated by theses Both Hindu- 
ism aud Buddhism have, to a cer- 
tain extent, left their traces upon 
the primitive creed, and the cere- 
monials of worship are naturally 
of the Buddhist type. Among 
the Shans Gaudama very signifi- 
cantly ranks as the deity of mercy, 
—an indication that his bloodless 
rites came as a relief to the older 
human sacrifices to the spirits. 
The village and family and house- 
hold spirits, as the nearest to 
hand and most , active, bulk most 
largely in the minds of the people, 
and exercise a very serious influ- 
ence upon their ordinary life. 
“Malicious as monkeys, and can 
only be kept in good-humour by 
constant coaxing,” is the senti- 
ment which the people have re- 
garded their unseen encompassers, 
Each house has a part assigned to 
the spirits belonging to it, good or 
bad. Possession by evil spirits is 
a common belief, and every mal- 
ady is attributed to witchcraft, or 
to the influence of some evil being. 
When descending the rapids of 
the Meh Ping, Mr Hallett found 
that his boatmen had to propitiate 
the Pee Pa, the spirits that guard 
the defile, before they could ven- 
ture on thedescent. These jungle- 
spirits once belonged to human 
beings who had died a_ violent 
death and not received pro- 

r funeral rites. All who are 
killed by their agency have to 
join their unhallowed company. 
They direct tigers to the lonely 
traveller, decoy him into peril in 
the form of some other animal, or 
by imitating the human voice. 
More dangerous than the Pee Pa 
are the Pee Song Nang, the spirits 
of two dissolute princesses, who, in 
the form of beautiful enchantresses, 
lure young men to their doom— 
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a type of spirit that is well repre- 
sented in the Western mytholo- 
gies. The Pee Hpong is the 
ubiguitous ghoul, who has rather a 
singular way of taking possession 
of his victims. 


“A person in communion with 
this spirit rises quietly from sleep at 
night, and stealing down-stairs, tips 
his (or her) nose thrice against the 
spirit post. This action makes the 
face lustrous, and by its light, as by a 
lamp, the possessed person seeks the 
vile food that he craves. When sat- 
isfied he re-tips his nose, the ghoul 
venishes, and he returns to bed. The 
ghoul, I presume, is inhaled when 

rst tipping the nose, and exhaled 
when re-tipping it. Kissing amongst 
the Shans and Burmese is performed 
by inhaling through the nose, and not 
as with us through the lips.” 


Besides exorcism, the evil spirits 
are scared away by firing guns or 
smal] cannon, and snares are set 
to entangle them on their attempt 
to approach dwellings. There isa 
firm belief in witchcraft, and a very 
summary method of dealing with 
those suspected of practising it. 
Prompt banishment is the penalty 
for thi: crime; the dwelling of the 
inculpated person is destroyed, and 
if he continues to loiter in the 
country, he is flogged or put to 
death. In some of the more 
sparsely populated regions there 
are whole villages of wizards and 
witches, whose residence there- is 
tolerated ; and as many of these 
people believe in the reality of 
their own pretensions, there is 
“more superstition, and conse- 
quently more fear, hatred, and 
malice in the witch villages than 
elsewhere.” 

When his explorations in the 
Shan States were complete, Mr 
Hallett descended the Meh Ping 
to Raheng, and thence followed 
the course of the river to Bang- 
kok. Among the brilliant sketches 
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which he gives of the varied _pic- 
turesqueness of the river scenery, 
we must quote the description of 
the spirit-guarded rapids, which 
have been already alluded to. They 
lie on the Meh Ping, between Mu- 
ang Haut and Raheng, near Loi 


Chang Hong. 


“The scenery in the neighbour- 
hood is the boldest and most beauti- 
ful in its grandeur that 1 have ever 
seen. The cliffs are tinted with red, 
orange, and dark-grey. Great stalac- 
tites stand out and droop in clusters 
from their face, whilst their summit 
is crowned by large trees, which, 
dwarfed by the distance, appear 
smaller and smaller as the depth of 
the defile increases. Pale puff ball- 
shaped yellow blossoms of a stunted 
tree like a willow, shed their fra- 
grance from the banks, where small 
bays are formed by streams convey- 
ing the drainage of the country. 
Beautiful grottoes have been fretted 
out by the current near the foot of 
the cliffs, and are covered with moss 
and ferns which drip drops of the 
clearest water from every spray. 

“The cliffs on the west bank are 
here 3000 feet high, and rise in great 
telescoped precipices. At 141 miles 
the hill on the west retires, leaving a 
narrow plain for about a mile. On 
the opposite side of the river, the cliff 
towers up seemingly to more thana 
mile in height, the trees on its sum- 
mit looking like small bushes from 
the boat. This great precipice is 
named Loi Keng Soi, and from a 
chink in its face a waterfall comes 
leaping and dashing down.: Its last 
great leap is a sheer descent of 500 
feet. A short distance beyond the 
waterfall, far up the cliff, the figure 
of a gigantic horse is seen standing 
in a natural niche. When it was 
sculptured, and by whom, tradition 
fails to tell. 

“On the west bank of the river, 
near the end of the cliff where the hill 
retires and forms a small valley, is 
a pagoda, and two others are seen 
cresting the low part of the next 
hill, which gradually rises into a 
great cliff near the thirteenth and 
fourteenth rapids, down which we 
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‘had to be roped. This cliff is sur- 
mounted by three ear-like pinnacles: 
2000 feet of rock had lately fallen 
into the river from the face of the 
precipice on the opposite bank.” 


But we are staying away from 
our proper object, and indeed Mr 
Holt Hallett’s pages present strong 
temptations to linger over the 
varied and novel experiences which 
met him at every point of the 
route. But as we began so we 
must conclude with the railway 
question. It is impossible to fol- 
low Mr Hallett through the Shan 
States without coming to the con- 
clusion that he is fully justified in 
his urgent advocacy of a railway 
along the route which he has pio- 
neered. We have already a lucra- 
tive traffic in existence, and in the 
expansion of the country we have 
the promise of a rich commerce, 
which it would be criminal to 
allow to be diverted from a Brit- 
ish port. The line is essentially 
one of those that trade is bound 
to follow. To the engineering 
science of the present day it pre- 
sents no practical difficulties, and 
in cheapness of construction and 
prospects of commerce it presents 
a most favourable comparison with 
the rival line along the Irrawaddy 
to Bhamo. 

Practically the question rests 
with the British mercantile pub- 
lic. The Indian Government, for 


sufficient reasons, is determined 
upon the Bhamo line, but both 
the nature of the undertaking and 
the benefits to be derived from it 
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distinctly mark it out as rather a 
State enterprise than as one to be 
undertaken in the general interests 
of commerce. The Siamese portion 
of the other undertaking is already 
being surveyed by Sir Andrew 
Clarke’s syndicate for the king, 
and we cannot believe that this 
opportunity will be overlooked on 
our side. Mr Hallet found the 
Siamese Ministers keen enough in 
driving a bargain; and it must 
not be forgotten that the king’s 
interests are deeply concerned in 
making Bangkok the entrepot for 
the commerce of Western China, 
rather than Maulmain. It is easy 
enough to let the present oppor- 
tunity slip; but we shall have to 
repent the omission, and repair it 
when it is probably too late. We 
must not expect too much from the 
Government of India in its imme- 
diate circumstances, and its inde- 
cisive policy at present is to stave 
off the question by the old device 
of surveys. Two fresh surveys are 
to be undertaken during the pres- 
ent cold weather in Upper Burma, 
—one connecting the Mu valley 
with the Chindwin river, the 
other eastward to the Shan 
States; but with neither of these 
is the commercial interests of 
Great Britain chiefly concerned. 
With France at work in the Cam- 
bodia valley, and the Siamese 
busy on the Meh Nam, it will not 
be to the credit of English com- 
mercial enterprise if the golden 
harvest of the Far East is sur- 
rendered without a struggle. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—HAL, 


“ Hath she not then for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the anxious night, 
For all her sorrow, al! her tears, 

An over-payment of delight?” 


LitrLe Hal Wyndhurst lay in 
his bed, very white, very still,—his 
small face shrunk to a wizened 
copy of itself, his small hands 
reduced to mere little bundles of 
bones; such a wretched, thread- 
paper morsel of a little boy, that 
the king of terrors must have been 
hard-up indeed for prey when he 
thought it worth while to makea 
snap at this. It was on the day 


on which Mr Carbury had died 
that Hal had caught the infection. 
The fever had run its course, and 
had formally taken its departure, 


or had been declared by the hastily 
summoned Sir Ambrose Cathcart 
to have taken its departure, more 
than a week ago. There had been 
a few days of sitting-up in bed for 
Hal, a few slices of chicken breast 
to still the first delicious pangs of 
convalescent hunger; and then, 
alas! whether it was that the 
sitting-up had been premature, or 
the slices of chichen too big, Hal 
was down on his back again, and 
not even Sir Ambrose could say 
whether or not he would remain 
there for good. This was the 
night of the crisis. The exhaus- 
tion of the little frame had reached 
an extreme point from want of 
the food which he refused, and of 
the sleep that would not come. 
Spoonfuls of champagne, dribbled 
through his lips, had done what 
they could do in creating fictitious 
strength, but even champagne is 
not elixir. One more of these 
never-ending nights, in which the 
strained eyes, staring out of the 


narrow face, roamed and roamed 
in helpless wakefulness round the 
room, must put out the little flame 
for ever. “If he falls asleep before 
midnight,” had been the verdict, 
“the struggle is gained. Nature 
will have won a new footing, and 
she can be trusted to do the rest, 
always provided that the sleep is 
not broken. Should the wakeful- 
ness continue, or should the sleep 
be broken by outward causes, then 
the middle of to-morrow is the 
utmost limit I give him; but more 
likely he will die before dawn. 
My dear lady! Pray do not be 
agitated; it will not be painful; 
there will be no agony. An agony, 
as you know, means a struggle, 
and there is not strength enough 
left to struggle.” It was not Sir 
Ambrose who ‘said this, but the 
local apothecary, a small and snuffy 
old man, on whom Sir Ambrose 
had laid a corner of his mantle, 
and who had a much more pain- 
fully direct way of saying things 
than the great doctor. 

And now it was midnight, and 
Maud, bending her head breathless 
to listen, told herself that Hal was 
asleep. She was on her knees 
beside the bed, with one arm 
thrust under the shoulders of the 
sick boy, for a few minutes ago 
Hal had faintly signified that his 
head was too low. The change of 
posture seemed to bring him ease, 
and it was while he lay supported 
by Maud’s arm that his eyelids 
had softly sunk down. 

In a tremor of suspense Maud 
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waited, not daring to hope that 
the heavy lids would not raise 
themselves again. At last she 
looked up, very slowly, as if even 
that might make a noise, and 
lanced at her fellow-watcher, over 
at the other side of the bed. 
“Asleep?” said the eyes that 
questioned. “ Thank God, asleep !” 
the dumb answer came back. 

It was Sir Peter who was 
Maud’s fellow-watcher. He had 
left Choughshire when Hal had 
first been declared out of danger, 
but had came down again from 
London to-day, in answer to a 
telegram signed by Lady Euphro- 
syne, but more than half inspired 
by Maud. Lady Euphrosyne had 
now for more than a fortnight 
been wasting her social virtues at 
Floundershayle. Maud, in a panic, 
had summoned her at the first 
alarming turn of the illness, but 
the great woman of the world— 
though, to do her justice, she came 
as fast as Bradshaw would let her 
—did not quite see what she was 
wanted for, once there. Her sick 
cherub clung to Maud, whose face 
and whose fairy-tales he had got 
soused to this month past; and 
Maud clung to him in return, and 
nursed him with a devotion which 
at moments even overstepped the 
necessities of the case. Lady 
Euphrosyne was much attached 
to her cherub: but he seemed 
strange to her in this guise of sick- 
ness, and, brought in presence of 
him, she was conscious of feeling 
helpless. None of her cherubs 
had ever been sick, except when 
they fell off their ponies, and they 
had always had excellent and 
highly - paid nurses. It is this 
combination that makes the help- 
less mother. So, after a few 
attempts in the sick-room, followed 
by as many failures, Lady Euphro- 
syne remembered opportunely that 
she had four other cherubs, for 
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whose sakes it would be wrong’ 
not to spare herself, and, retiring 
into the room which had _ been 
Maud’s parlour, she proceeded to 
turn the largest available table 
into the nearest possible resem- 
blance to her writing - table at 
home, and applied herself to bring- 
ing up her arrears of correspond- 
ence. Installed at this tribunal, 
she sat upon questions social, from 
noon till night, and dispensed in- 
struction to the ignorant in notes, 
carefully fumigated and freely 
pricked with the disinfecting pin. 

Had Maud any second thought 
when she inspired the telegram to 
Sir Peter? Or was it really only 
because Hal had murmured a 
feverish and probably whimsical 
wish to see his step-brother? It 
was very odd, and at any other 
time Maud would not have thought 
it possible, but the telegram was 
indeed genuine. It was for Hal 
that she wanted Sir Peter, not for 
herself. Just for the present, 
perhaps only just for the present, 
he had ceased to be a rich baronet 
to her, and simply struck her in 
the light of Hal’s brother, for 
whom Hal had asked, and whose 
appearance might have a beneficial 
effect upon Hal. It was a mere 
straw to catch at, but Maud was 
in a mood to catch at a straw. 
The first alarm of the illness had 
been the bugle-note, which shook 
her sleeping conscience. ‘‘ My 
doing,” she said to herself,—‘ my 
doing. I vrought him here for 
my own ends. I kept him here in 
cold blood—for my own ends also. 
He must be saved.” And she 
nursed him with that fanatical 
devotion which filled Lady Euphro- 
syne with as much wonder as 
admiration. Her whole thoughts 
were so fixed on this one point, 
that other things became distant. 
She heard that Sir Peter was pre- 
paring his yacht for another cruise, 
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and it scarcely touched her; she 
was told of Carbury’s death, and 
it only dimly and _ indistinctly 
affected her; and when, owing to 
the continual gales which had 
hindered him in starting, Lady 
Euphrosyne’s telegram found her 
step-son still in London, it was on 
Hal’s account, in the first place, 
that Maud felt thankful. If any 
thankfulness on her own account 
had smuggled itself into the com- 
position of the sentiment, it was 
so deeply and darkly smothered as 
to be unknown even to herself. 
Later all that would begin 
again: it was not resigned, only 
postponed. Hal must be saved 
first. “If that boy dies, I shall 
have killed him,” she told herself. 
It was not for Hal that she was 
fighting this devcted battle, it was 
for herself, for her peace of mind, 
the quiet of her future days, the 
sleep of her future nights; it was 


to guard her own pillow from 
being haunted by the ghost of 
that weirdly gaunt, unchildlike 
face, and the helpless roaming of 
those wakeful eyes. 

But now the eyes were closed, 
and the little emaciated chest be- 


gan to rise and fall. Lady Euph- 
rosyne in her dressing-gown had 
glided in and out again at inter- 
vals of five minutes, looking hag- 
ard and helpless; and when at 
ast it had been telegraphed to 
her that he slept, she retired ex- 
hausted to the sofa in the next 
room, and there first indulged her- 
self in a stifled shower of tears, and 
then dozed gradually into oblivion. 

Maud and Sir Peter remained 
at their posts; indeed, Maud was 
chained to hers by the position of 
her arm on which Hal’s entire 
weight, or what remained of his 
weight, reposed. Sir Peter might 
have moved away, had he been so 
minded, but he did not seem to be 
so minded. An hour passed thus ; 
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Maud did not look up. There was 
dead silence in the house, and out- 
side only a faint moan of wind, 
once the whirr of a bird’s wing, 
and once the bark of a dog. 

When one o’clock struck, Maud 
drew a freer breath: he had slept 
for an unbroken hour; the rise 
and fall of the chest had grown 
steady. She raised her eyes; Sir ° 
Peter was fixedly regarding her. 
He leant across the bed, and whis- 
pered very low, “Can you stay 
much longer that way ? 

“Which way?” 

“You are kneeling; don’t you 
know that?” 

“No,” she smiled faintly; “I 
had forgotten.” 

“Is your arm not stiff?” 

She shook her head. 

“He sleeps so sound; can you 
not draw it away?” 

“Draw it away?” She gazed 
full at him, with an almost indig- 
nant surprise. Did you hear 
what the doctor said about broken 
sleep ?” 

He was silent, and leant back 
in his chair. 

A few minutes later, Maud 
looked up again, and found his 
eyes still upon her. 

“Miss Epperton, is it quite im- 
possible that I should relieve you? 
You cannot kneel like this till 
morning ; you will faint.” 

Maud’s fingers stole up to her 
lips; her brows drew together 
sharply toa frown. “Hush! It 
is impossible, quite impossible.” 

“ But you will faint.” 

“ Not before he wakes; and if I 
faint, then—well, it will be a faint- 
ing fit. This is life and death; 
you heard the doctor.” 

Again Sir Peter leant back, and 
the room was still. 

If but a few days ago Maud had 
been told that she would have such 
an opportunity as this and leave it 
unimproved, she assuredly would 
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have scouted the idea. Yet here 
she was alone with the man whom 
she had determined to marry, able 
te mee his eye without coquetry, 
and to return his smile without 
an arriere-pensee; quite reckless 
as to her unwaved hair, quite cal- 
lous as to her her unrouged cheeks. 
It was the fear of that small 
ghost of the future that did it. 
Had Maud been in a state to ana- 
lyse herself, she would have known 
quite well that neither the reck- 
lessness nor the callousness could 
last. Nor did she know how, 
while they lasted, they did her 
better service than the most fine 
drawn coquetry could have done. 
One spice of consciousness, one 
grain of art, might have revealed 
her as posing for an effect; but 
here it was patent that she had 
forgotten herself. The unwaved 
hair, instead of hindering, rather 
furthered that cause which a single 
“ Epperton glance ” might have up- 
set. Sir Peter had until now al- 
ways thought of her as of a very 
beautiful woman,—a sensible wo- 
man, a pleasant woman. It had 
never occurred to him that she 
was a very loving or tender woman. 
To-night it began to oecur to him. 
“There is a soul in the picture,” 
he said to himself, as he watched 
the patient, kneeling figure. “There 
is the soul of two women in the 
picture,” he thought. as the hours 
dragged past; and still she knelt 
there—upright, untiring, betraying 
only by the increasing pallor of her 
face the fatigue that was beginning 
to weigh upon her. ‘Towardsthree 
her head began to droop with the 
strain; but she knelt on, immovy- 
able, only that her chin now rest- 
ed on her breast. Sir Peter softly 


left his place, went to the farther 
end of the room, and then stepped 
to her side. He had poured cham- 
pagne into a spoon, and held it to 
She took it, allowing him 


her. 
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to feed her like a baby,—in her 
strained posture the was almost as 
helpless as one. “Can you really 
not remove your arm?” he whis- 
pered. “I am sure I could slip 
mine under without rousing him.” 

She shook her head vehemently, 
and the watch was resumed as be- 
fore. 

Four o’clock, and Hal still slept. 
Lady Euphrosyne had paid three 
or four*more dumbly interroga- 
tive visits to the sick-room. Maud 
had swallowed three or four more 
spoonfuls of champagne; but the 
pallor of her face was increasing, 
and an occasional sharp contraction 
about the mouth showed what she 
was suffering. 

Five o’clock. An impetuous 
cock crowed somewhere from the 
back of the house, and then, find- 
ing that the general opinion of the 
poultry-yard was against getting 
up, went to sleep again. Through 
the chinks of the ill-closing shut- 
ters the November morning still 
scowled black as midnight. “She 
cannot hold out an hour longer,” 
thought Sir Peter, and kept his 
eyes upon Maud, expecting ever 
minute to see her fall. Six Pretec | 
passed, seven o’clock came, and 
she had not fallen yet; but the 
thin sheet of grey light that came 
sliding in through the shutters 
showed her face drawn with pain, 
and her form beginning to sway 
just perceptibly, while her right 
hand closed convulsively over the 
side of the bedstead Hal slept 
on. The impulsive cock tried 
another crow, and this time found 
imitators. Poultry-yards close at 
hand, poultry-yards in the distance 
and in the middle distance, pro- 
claimed their whereabouts. Down- 
stairs a shutter was thrown back ; 
the house-door was unlocked. 

It was upon the stroke of the 
half-hour when Hal stirred his 
hand, and then, drawing a deep 
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breath, opened his eyes. They 
were very different eyes from 
those that had closed seven hours 
before; they were soft and moist 
with sleep—dim indeed, but com- 
fortably drowsy—and it was with 
the puzzled drunkenness of real 
sleep that they passed from one to 
the other face before him. 

“Hal,” said Sir Peter, bending 
over him. Hal smiled a little wan 
smile and put up his hand; it 
fell back to the coverlet before it 
had reached Sir Peter’s moustache, 
which was apparently the object 
aimed at, but even this was more 
than he could do yesterday. 

Sir Peter came over to Maud. 
“Your watch is past, Miss Epper- 
ton. Here is the nurse to take 
your place. He will do now; 
come away.” 

“He will do now, repeated 
Maud after him, but she did not 
rise. 

“Miss Epperton, come!” said 
Sir Peter. “ Miss Epperton, why 
don’t you get up?” 

Maud made a sort of spasmodic 
movement with her arm. Then 
she looked up straight at him. 
“T can’t,” she said; “I can’t move 
it.” She tried again, but the arm 
was numb with the strain, Sir 
Peter gently shifted Hal’s position 
and then took out her arm, which 
allowed itself to be lifted as though 
it were of wood. Then he helped 
her to her feet, but the moment he 
let go her hand she staggered and 
fell half against him. The nurse 
by this time had taken her place 
by Hal’s side. Putting his arm 
around Maud, Sir Peter supported 
her from the room. 

“The air!” she gasped. “Take 
me to the air—open the window!” 

“It is bitterly cold,” said Sir 
Peter. 

“Take me to the air,” she said 
again, clinging to his arm. 

They were in the disordered 
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parlour, where the remains of 
last night’s supper still stood on 
one table, while the results of 
Lady Euphrosyne’s yesterday’s 
correspondence lay ranged on the 
other. Sir Peter flung open the 
window, and the raw November 
air struck their faces. “Ah!” 
said Maud, “ah” and leaving go 
her hold on his arm, she threw 
herself forward on the window-sill, 
anc turned her face towards the 
stripe of whitish light that lay 
across the water to the east, like 
a bright, sharp knife ripping up 
the shadows of the departing 
night. Sea, and sea alone, filled 
the horizon: it had a voice, but 
scarcely yet a face. A vast, flat 
thing of dim features, it would 
have appeared unfamiliar to Maud 
but for the ripple and wash, ripple 
and wash on the rocks below. 
How she had feared this day! 
How she had thought to hate it! 
And now how she loved that ris- 
ing sun, and stretched her arms 
towards it, weeping and laughing, 
with a pure and sparkling gladness 
in her heart, and on her lips some- 
thing that was almost a prayer. 
Sir Peter stood beside her with- 
eut speaking, and watched every 
change upon her face, sidewise and 
apprehensively. He had already 
made sure that hls step-mother’s 
smelling-bottle was in the room. 
Presently Maud turned her face 
towards him; there was a wonder- 
ful smile upon her lips. “ He is 
saved,” she said quietly, though 
her voice shook ever so slightly. 
Sir Peter took her hand, and his 
voice also seemed to shake a little. 
“He is saved; but only because 
you saved him. Miss Epperton, I 
can’t make speeches, but I should 
be a fool if 1 did not know that I 
owe my little brother to you.” 
Maud gave a quick shudder, 
“Oh no, not to me; you don't 
know,—he had to be saved.” As 
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she said it, her eyes fell on the 
steep slope in front of the inn 
door, where one solitary old boat 
now lay, the single remnant of the 
half-dozen that had once lain 
there, keel uppermost, and round 
which the gossips of the place had 
loved to assemble. Maud shud- 
dered again, and then smiled. 
She could afford to do so now, 
though for days past it had been 
one of her tortures to glance fear- 
fully at that slope every morning, 
and to mark how, as the fever 
spread, the store of old boats di- 
minished. How she had sickened 
at the thought of what might be 
the possible destination ‘of that 
last old boat ! 

“Tfit is not to you that I owe 
my brother,” Sir Peter was saying, 
“then to whom? To Sir Am- 
bro-e Cathcart, perhaps ?” 

She gently shook her head and 
smiled again, leaving her hand 
still in his. She felt too peaceful 
and contented to speak much, and 
there was still that wonderful 
sofiness on her face which Sir 
Peter had never seen there, and 
which became it so well. For a 
space he stood watching her, in 
silence. “It has always been my 
theory,” he said at last, “‘ that there 
is one feather of an angel’s wing 
in every woman’s composition, but 
it takes moments like these,’ nights 
like these, to bring it to light.” 
Then, quite unexpectedly to Maud, 
he bent and kissed the white 
fingers he held, with something 
that was very near reverence. 
The action was slight, and, con- 
sidering the circumstances, not in 
the least unnatural, but it pulled 
Maud in one instant from the skies 
tothe earth. As Sir Peter’s lips 
touched her hand she gave a slight 
start, as though she remembered 
something, till now lost sight of, 
and the first streak of colour 
sprang back to her face. She 


looked out at the dawn again, but 
it was with a different look al- 
ready, and it suddenly struck her 
that this white light must make 
her look terribly old. “ Yes, you 
are right, it is chill,” she said, 
drawing sharply back. “ Please 
close the window.” Walking to 
the darkest corner of the room, 
she sank into a chair and closed 
her eyes to reflect. 

By the time Sir Peter had done 
with the window, Maud Epperton 
was already more than half herself 
again. She opened her eyes lan- 

uidly as he drew near. 

“Shall I leave you? Do you 
wish to rest?” 

She laughed feebly. “ Don’t 
look at me so appallingly, please. 
Do you still expect me to faint?” 

“No, I underrated your nerve ; 
or rather it was the slze of your 
soul that I taxed too low. But 
the reaction will come, the later 
the worse. You must promise me 
tu rest. I don’t mean an hour on 
your bed; I mean a real, long, 
complete rest to set up your nerves 
again. You have been living ina 
strain for weeks. Will you pro- 
mise me this before I go?” 

“ When are you going?” 

“To-morrow or next day,—as 
soon as Hal will let me. Once he 
has turned the corner 1 become a 
useless encuinbrance here, and the 
wind blows fair now for the Medi- 
terranean.” 

“The Mediterranean!” said 
Maud. “ How the word smells of 
orange-groves! I was there once ; 
Lady Carringsford took me as a 
sort of unsalaried court-jester, I 
believe. Why do you stare? I 
assure you I used to be almost 
amusing in those days, but I was 
younger then.” 

“ And you liked it?” 

“ Liked it? I can only say, 
Happy man !” 

“Then, why not go again ?” 
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mean?” 

“T mean,” said Sir Peter, “ that 
a yacht is a capital thing for set- 
ting up people’s nerves. If you 
think mine comfortable enough, 
why should you not take your rest 
on the Mediterranean ?” 

Maud’s eyes remained upon his 
face; no, he was not joking. She 
was honestly amazed, and at the 
same time secretly thrilled with 
the beginnings of quite another 
exultation than the one she had 
felt over Hal’s safety. She gave 
a rather loud laugh, threw back 
her head against the cushions and 
felt strangely light-hearted, almost 
light-headed, as one who has passed 
through a horrifying dream and 
wakes to find that it was all mist 
and vapour, and that everything is 
still safe. She felt herself set free 


“What do you 


again, her hands untied to mould 
and shape the future. 


“ Well?” said Sir Peter. “ What 
do you say ?.” 

Maud laughed again hysteri- 
cally, till the tears came to her 
eyes. “Sir Peter Wyndhurst and 
Miss Epperton, for the Mediter- 
ranean. Fancy how well it would 
look in the ‘ Morning Post’! ” 

“Hang the ‘Morning Post’!” 
said Sir Peter, curtly. “ But 
seriously, Miss Epperton, you have 
an aunt somewhere, have you not? 
Is she transportable ? ” 

“Sir Peter Wyndhurst and the 
two Miss Eppertons, for the Medi- 
terranean,” laughed Maud; “ does 
that sound much better? 

“ Searcely as well as the other,” 
said Sir Peter, sitting down oppo- 
site to Maud, as though seriously 
to discuss the question. She put 
up her hand uneasily to her hair, 
and sharply pulled back her foot. 
She had only just become aware 
of her big felt slippers; they had 
been of extreme value in the sick- 
room, but they were not becoming. 
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“The matter lies in the neatest of 
all nutshells,” Sir Peter was say- 
ing. “ You save my brother’s life 
and injure your own health in s0 
doing ; Sir Ambrose Cathcart pre- 
scribes a dose of Mediterranean, 
Fantasca offers herself to you ag 
the humble medicine-cup which is 
to work the cure. We have an 
aged spinster aunt on board. What 
can the ‘Morning Post’ make of 
that ?” 

“ But how do you know that 
my health is injured?” Maud 
kept her eyes upon him: he was 
talking recklessly, and she saw it. 
She saw also now, for the first 
time, héw ill he looked, how aged 
since their last meeting. This 
could not be the effect of one 
sleepless night. 

He leant forward eagerly to- 
wards her. “ Will you come, Miss 
Epyperton? Say you will come! 
It would be a kind turn—a kinder 
turn than you think.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why?’ and he laughed 
strangely. ‘“ Because I have halfa 
mind to hang myself from the top- 
mask, and I couldn’t do it if there 
were ladies on board,—it would be 
bad manners. Will you come?” 

“T don’t know,” said Maud, 
stauding up. She was startled by 
his tone, and she was excited, 
The opportunity thrust under her 
hand was so appalliagly mighty, 
that she felt the need of just a 
little reflection before she grasped 
it. This mood of his was the very 
one which moulds the fate of life- 
times, like melted iron ready to 
run intoshape. She saw it all: 
once upon the boards of the good 
yacht Fantasca, what endless 
chances would be hers! What a 
chvice of roads, all leading to one 
goal! And when every other way 
had been tried, would there not 
always remain the way of dis- 
covering that there had, after all, 
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been a disagreeable paragraph in 
that tiresome ‘Morning Post’? 
And then to step ashore in some 
retired Italian coast-village, and 
send for the nearest approach to 
an English clergyman ? 

The panorama of pictures took 
but one moment to dart through 
her brain, and in the midst of her 
excitement she retained just calm- 
ness enough to tell herself that 
her “ Yes” must not be given too 
cheaply. “I don’t know,” she 
said, as she stood up, though in- 
wardly she knew quite well al- 
ready. “I shall think of it; but 
now, now I fancy that 1 ought to 
rest, after all. I will lie down; 
perhaps I can sleep.” 
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She lay down, but sleep did not 
come. er tingling nerves gave 
her no rest. She was aching with 
fatigue, yet thrilled from head to 
foot with the dazzling glitter of 
this new future that beckoned to 
her from on board a yacht. At 
last she sat up, pushing her hair 
from her temples: it was no use, 
she could not lie still. She wanted 
movement, she wanted air. 

It had been broad daylight now 
for some hours, and wrapping her- 
self in her cloak, Maud slipped 
down the staircase and out into 
the winter-day, hoping to cool this 
glow on her cheek and forehead, 
which first relief and then triumph 
had kindled there. 


CHAPTER XLII.—LADY BABY SPOILS EVERYTHING. 


“Tout savoir c’est tout comprendre, et tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner,” 


“Victory!” Maud’s heart cried 
within her. “ Victory!” and her 


parted lips drank in the bitter 
breeze, as though it had been wine 
distilled specially to suit her taste. 
Then, between these trumpet-calls 


of victory, there would come a 
lower, purer note—“ He is saved ! 
Little Hal is saved!” And the 
softening which had been on her 
face at dawn.came back to her 
and stirred vaguely, somewhere in 
a corner of her heart. But she 
bade it lie still; for to remember 
that one moment when her thank- 
fulness had been spontaneous and 
unmixed, was to understand that 
it was no longer so; but the 
thought was so vague and faint 
that it lay still, or all but still, at 
her bidding. Victory was, after 
all, the loudest note in her ears. 
She walked along the little 
steep twisted village street, wish- 
ing to get to the cliffs; but pres- 
ently her eye chanced to fall on 
the bobbing cap of the post-mis- 
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tress behind a window-pane. She 
thought she would go in and see 
if there were any letters for her. 
She had not read a letter for a 
week, but to-day her appetite for 
life was reviving, and, conse- 
quently, also for its details. In 
the doorway she ran against some- 
body who was reading a letter. 
She started back. 

“ Frances!” 

“Maud!” 

“What are you doing here?” 
asked Maud, with a sudden, un- 
accountable chill upon her. 

“Doing here? Fetching the 
letters: Agnes has not written 
for so long. This is the post- 
office, you know.” 

“Oh, to be sure!” said Maud 
stupidly. “ This is the post-office.” 

“ How is he, Maud? Little 
Hal, I mean. I should have come 
to help you if they had let me. 
It would have been something to 
do.” 

“The danger is over, Three? 

G 
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Yes, thanks.” 
were to the post-mistress, 
pushed three letters towards her. 
One of them slid over the table 
and fell to the ground. Lady 
Baby was nearest; she stooped to 
pick it up. As she did so her eye 
took in the address, which lay 
face uppermost. She said noth- 
ing, but flushed crimson as she 
handed the letterto Maud. Maud 
snatched it rather brusquely, and 
they went out in silence together ; 
nor was the silence broken until 
the very last houses of the street 
were reached. Maud busied her- 
self with a letter from her aunt, 
but she could not go on reading 
four pages for ever—she had at 
last to look up. Lady Baby’s 
eyes, very wide and very hungry, 
were hanging on her face. 

Maud looked away rather hastily. 
“T think we shall have snow before 
midday,” she remarked. 

“Ts he here, Maud ?” said Lady 
Baby, in reply. “Is he here?” 
and she clutched Maud’s hand. 

If Maud had been quite certain 
that Sir Peter would not take a 
morning stroll she would have 
greatly preferred to say that he 
was not here; but the risk was too 
great. “He is going to-morrow,” 
she said, after an instant’s hesita- 
tion. “I wish they would not 
clean their fish out of doors,” she 
added immediately. “Look at 
that child! She is steeped in 
scales to the eyes.” 

“Oh Maud, he is here? He is 
really here? Oh, how happy I 
am!” as a proof of which, Lady 
Baby burst into tears. 

“ What is it?” said Maud, im- 
patiently. “I thought you said 
you were happy.” 

“ Yes,—no ; I mean only a little 
less miserable than I have been 
all those weeks—those wretched 
weeks. If you knew how I hate 
those gate-posts with the round 
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stones on the top. And all the 
same I love that place more than 
any other place in the world,” 
sobbed Lady Baby, lucidly. “It 
was there, you know, Maud, it 
was there r 

“ But I don’t know; and I don’t 
want to know,” said Maud, vehe- 
mently disengaging her hand. 

“Tt was there; I thought it was 
the last time, I was quite sure of 
it; but now—oh Maud, do you 
think that I might have another 
last time? Only one more? He 
needn’t shake hands with me; he 
needn’t know anything; but just 
once again, you know, Maud! 
Only one little moments again.” 
She spoke with that broken eayer- 
ness, with those catches of the 
breath, which betray an excite- 
ment become incontrollable. It 
was the silence of the weeks past 
finding utterance, the dim regrets 
and the dull pangs heaped beyond 
endurance, the heavy languors 
panting for expression. 

“Child, you are in a fever,” said 
Maud, painfully startled. “ You 
are raving. What do you mean? 
I can’t help vou,—no, I certainly 
can’t help you,” she repeated, de- 
cisively. 

“No, I know that nobody can 
help me,” said Lady Baby, fran- 
tically drying her eyes, and mak- 
ing great efforts to steady her 
voice ; “but only I should have 
liked——” 

“What is it you want to see 
him for?” asked Maud, abruptly. 

“Ifthere is a message, I could 
take it, perhaps.” She had re- 
flected that a message would be 
safer than an interview. 

Lady Baby shook her head, and 
her chin went up, somewhat in the 
old fashion, only that it was rather 
a miserable imitation of the old 
fashion. ‘‘ No, I have no message, 
and I can’t speak to him; it is no 
use. It was alla mistake; but it 
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is no use. If he can live without 
asking for the explanation, I must 
be able to live without giving it, I 
suppose.” 

“A mistake? What mistake?” 
said Maud. She said it in 7 
of herself, for only a minute before 
she had been quite resolved to ask 
no questions. Her face was hard, 
but that something soft which had 
been stirring faintly in her heart 
stirred again, not so faintly this 
time. It was from there the ques- 
tion came. 

“ May I tell you, Maud?” asked 
Lady Baby. “There was no one 
I could tell it to. Do you re- 
member how we talked at Kippen- 
dale at the time he first went 
away? Somehow you were the 
only one I could talk to about it. 
You were always very good to me, 
Maud.” 

“ Go on, go on,” said Maud, with 
a frown. She did not like remem- 
bering that time. 

“Tt was when Mr Carbury died. 
Mr Carbury knew a secret about 
the copper. It must have been 
that he had discovered that the 
man at the old Tally-ho Mine 
was really Christopher Swan. We 
found that out two days ago, but 
now he has disappeared again— 
Christopher Swap, I mean—so we 
are exactly at the same point we 
were at before; but at that time 
I didn’t know —s about it, 
and I thought that Mr Carbury 
alone could save Aggie and Nicky, 
and that is why i went to him 
that night in the dark, and Peter 
saw me go in, and he seemed to 
think—I don’t know, Maud, what 
he really thought. And next day 
it was he who told me of his death, 
and I cried so dreadfully ; he must 
have thought it was all for Mr 
Carbury, and of course in one 
sense it was, because I knew that 
if it hadn’t been for me .he never 
would have come to Flounder- 
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shayle, and never would have died. 
Don’t you see?” 

“T see,” said Maud, looking out 
fixedly across the water. It did 
not strike Lady Baby as odd that, 
despite the slight entanglement of 
pronouns, and the general haziness 
of the sketch, Maud should grasp 
the situation with such intelligent 
rapidity. She had always had for 
her friend’s intellect an awestruck 
deference, just as she had always 
felt for her friend’s beauty a pas- 
sionate admiration. 

“Why don’t you look at me, 
Maud?” she said, plucking at 
the other’s sleeve, for Maud still 
stared out to sea, “ Why don’t 
you give me an answer?” 

“T don’t know what you want.” 

“T want you to help me.” 

“To help you to explain the 
mistake? Are you asking for my 
advice? I really cannot undertake 
to disentangle people’s affaires du 
ceur,” said Maud, with a shrug. 

Lady Baby opened her blue eyes 
very wide. “Oh no!” she said 
promptly, “I am not asking for 
your advice. I know that there 
is only one course open to me; 
but I thought, I fancied, that 
perhaps you might have helped 
me in one thing—one little thing 
that would be very precious.” 

“* What is that?” asked Maud, 
roughly. 

“Only that I thought, I fancied, 
that perhaps I could have sat 
somewhere in sume place where 
he could not see me—behind a 
window, perhaps, and where I 
could see him pass. I could look 
through the curtains, you know.” 

“ Well; and then?” 

“Then? Why, I should have 
seen him then, Maud.” 

Maud did not tarn her head ; 
she was very intent upan the sea. 

“ And after that,” went on Lady 
Baby, “I should wait until we 
were both very old, perhaps fifty 
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or so, so that he could not think I 
was doing it for my own sake ; and 
then I should write him a letter, 
and tell him that it was all a mis- 
take, and that I never cared for 
anybody in the world but him. 
Or else, supposing I were to fall 
very ill, then I might even write 
to him before I was fifty, — of 
course only if I was quite, quite 
sure that I should die immediately 
afterwards. I think I should like 
that better, because thirty-three 
years is such a long time to wait.” 

Maud did not move. If she had 
opened her lips, it could only have 
been to burst into a peal of inde- 
cent laughter. Silence was just 
now her only bulwark. 

“Maud !” cried. Lady Baby, and 
flung one arm round her neck. 
“What is the matter? Won't 
you look at me? Am I going to 
lose you too? I can’t lose every- 


body —I can’t!” and now she 
trembled and clung wildly round 


the other’s neck. Slowly Maud 
turned her face from the sea, and 
for a minute she stood passive, not 
returning the caresses, but suffering 
herself to be clung to, outwardly 
as unmoved as marble. 

“You are so kind, Maud—you 
are so very kind; and oh! you 
are so beautiful!” The tone now 
was something like Germaine’s, 
and the words were very like 
Germaine’s words. Maud shivered. 
This was the shadow of that terrible 
faith which had been her torment 
for so long, and had ended by being 
her undoing. 

“ Don’t!” she cried. “ Don’t 
hold me! Don’t kiss me!” for 
just then Lady Baby’s lips fell 
softly on her cheek. The very 
spot she had touched seemed to 
tingle with shame. “Do you 
hear me? Let me go!” she 
almost screamed. ‘Let me go!” 

Lady Baby dropped back, star- 


ing. 
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“What is the matter with you, 
Maud. I have never seen you like 
this. Are you angry with me?” 

“ Yes,” said Maud, between her 
teeth. “I am very angry with 
you.” 

“But what? But why? Have 
I done anything ?” 

“Yes. You have done me a 
great deal of harm; you have 
spoilt everything. I am _ very 
angry with you.” With her lips 
closed and her eyes gleaming, 
she seized hold of Lady Baby’s 
two hands, stood for one minute 
fiercely scanning the small, tremu- 
lous white face—the large, hun- 
gering blue eyes; then, pushing 
the girl to one side, she turned 
and went back towards the village, 
leaving the other to stand and 
gaze after her, alone on_ the 
deserted road. She passed the 
post-office, this time without a 
glance at the bobbing cap of the 
post-mistress, and when the identi- 
cal scaly child that had awakened 
her disgust ten minutes before ran 
straight across her path, she saw 
nothing peculiar in its appearance. 
*‘ And she loves him that way, she 
loves him that way !” was all that 
she said to herself from one end of 
the village to the other. 

The barmaid was at the doorway 
when she reached the inn. 

“Where is Sir Peter Wynd- 
hurst?” she inquired. 

“ Breakfasting in the coffee- 
room,” was the answer. 

Maud went straight to the 
coffee-room. Sir Peter was there, 
with a newspaper and a cup of 
coffee, but other people were there 
too,—the landlord propping the 
leg of a table, the landlord’s son 
washing a window pane. 

“Send them away; I want to 
speak to you,” said Maud in 
French, walking up to where Sir 
Peter sat. 

He rose and looked at her. 
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“Send them away,” she re- 
peated quietly ; “I want to speak 
to you.” 

Sir Peter turned and expressed 
the necessary wish. 

“Now,” said Maud, bringing 
back her eyes from the closing 
door and fixing them full upon 
Sir Peter’s face. ‘“ Now, tell me; 
what do you think I am?” 

Sir Peter was standing in face 
of her, with his napkin still in 
his hand. He looked down at it 
blankly, as though in search of 
inspiration ; then he looked again 
at Maud, and half pushed a chair 
towards her. 

“No,” said Maud, meeting his 
eyes; “you are mistaken, I am 


not mad—I am in a perfectly sane 
condition of mind ; and I want to 
know what you think of me.” 

“T think very highly of you,” 
said Sir Peter, while with one 
hand he still mechanically offered 
the chair ; “ but I don’t seem quite 


to understand. Would you ex- 
plain 2 

“ Presently ; that is coming. So 
you think highly of me? You be- 
lieve me to be an honest and good 
woman ?” 

Sir Peter returned her gaze still 
blankly. 

“Yes, I do. I know you to be 
beautiful, to be brave, and I be- 
lieve you to be honest.” 

“Well distinguished, artist! You 
know me. beautiful, and think me 
honest. And now, answer me an- 
other question.” She leant across 
the table towards him. “Now, 
tell me what you think of Lady 
Baby. You know her to be beau- 
tiful too, I suppose, and you be- 
lieve her to be fickle? Is that the 
definition ?” 

“Let us keep to the point, 
please,” said Sir Peter, haughtily. 
His face grew rigid on the instant, 
and his eyes icy. 

“Yes, I mean to keep to the 
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point. The point is that you be- 
lieve me to be honest, and that 
you believe her to be fickle. Now 
listen ; I am going to tell you the 
story.” 

“Would it not do as well at 
another time?” asked Sir Peter, 
gnawing his moustache, and fixing 
his eyes on a corner of the ceiling. 
“Tf, indeed, there is such a story 
to tell.” 

** No, it would not do at another 
time ; it must be told this instant. 
If it is not now, it will be never. 
Leave me alone ; I know myself.” 

“You seem excited . 

“Excited? Does my hand trem- 
ble? Feel it—it is as calm as 
death, And now, hush! I am 
going to tell you the story.” 

Then she told him the story 
from the very beginning—from the 
day when she had first got herself 
invited to Kippendale on his ac- 
count, up to the last words that 
had passed between her and Lady 
Baby in this same hour. She told 
him how she had transferred her 
hopes from him to Germaine, and 
how, after her final interview with 
the latter, she had conceived the 
desperate idea of transferring them 
back again to him; how, in pur- 
suance of this object, she had de- 
liberately suppressed her discovery 
of Christopher Swan’s identity— 
confiding the secret to Mr Car- 
bury alone, under the firm convic- 
tion that he would sell it but at 
one price; how she had used all 
her ingenuity to fan into flame Sir 
Peter’s jealous suspicions which he 
had brought away with him from 
the interview at Gullyscoombe ; 
how, finally, she had, with an equal- 
ly deliberate purpose, concealed 
from him the existence of fever at 
Floundershayle, and thus been the 
direct cause of Hal’s catching the 
infection. All this she told him 
briefly, clearly, with a certain 
graphic and business-like plain- 
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ness all her own, and she looked 
him straight in the face while she 
spoke. She saw the blood mount 
slowly to his temples, and the 
wonder grow apace in his fixed 
eyes. 

“Do you believe me?” she asked 
when she had finished. She was 
leaning heavily on the table; for 
now that the thing was done, it 
appeared to her rather terrible: 
her throat was scorched, as though 
from the passage of fire, and by 
the bewildered, wavering look 
which Sir Peter turned upon her, 
she could guess that there must be 
wildness in her face. 

“No,” said Sir Peter, “I don’t 
believe you.” His own unsteady, 
questioning gaze belied his words. 
He did not quite disbelieve her, 
but neither did he quite believe 
her. He wasina maze. A blind 
man does not submit without a 
struggle to have his eyes torn 
open—and torn open, too, in this 
point-blank cut-and-dry fashion— 
without a single preliminary stage. 

“You must believe me,” said 
Maud, desperately and deliberately 
calm— ‘you must!” Was the 
thing not quite done, after all? 
Was there still a dangerous loop- 
hole left? Quick, quick! It must 
be closed up at any price. 

“You have been overstrained,” 
said Sir Peter, watching her. “TI 
don’t understand you. This story 
you tell me is very wonderful, but 
it is a great deal more like a thing 
in a book than a thing in real life. 
To begin with, everybody knows 
that Christopher Swan died years 
ago. You have got some idea into 
your head; you speak so quietly, 
but your colour, your eyes! You 
are feverish, Miss Epperton.” 

“Tf I prove to you the truth of 
my story in that particular, if I 
assure you that Christopher Swan 
really was alive within a few days 
and within a few miles of here, 
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will you then believe whatever 
else I have told you?” And, 
without waiting for his answer, 
Maud went to the door and called 
for the landlady. The fact of the 
shoemaker on the moor having 
been identified by Adam two days 
ago as Christopher Swan, had al- 
ready spread to Floundershayle, 
as also the fact of the shoemaker 
having since disappeared trackless, 
and with him, consequently, all 
trace of the copper-vein. It was 
supposed that in an access of terror 
he had fled the country, but search 
and inquiries had hitherto proved 
unavailing. All this information 
was elicited from the landlady by 
Maud’s questions, and in Sir Peter’s 
presence. In point of fact, a great 
deal more than this was elicited, 
for the landlady was more easily 
set agoing in the conversational 
line than she was stopped, and the 
event had naturally produced some 
sensation at Floundershayle. Un- 
der cover of the voluble stream of 
details, Maud walked to the win- 
dow. The stream flowed on for a 
little longer, and then ceased. 
After that the door opened and 
closed again, and there was silence 
in the room. 

Maud waited ; she did not quite 
know whether this waiting lasted 
a very long or a very short time, 
but suddenly she became aware 
that Sir Peter was walking rapidly 
across the room. “Now!” thought 
Maud; “he believes me now! 
What is he going to do to me? 
Will he kill me? I suppose he 
can’t well strike me,” and she 
swung round to face him, believing 
him to be scowling above her; 
but, lo and behold! he was not 
there at all: he had passed her, 
and was at the door already, with 
his fingers on the handle. 

“Stop!” she cried, amazed ; 
“where are you going to?” 

“T am going to her,” said Sir 
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Peter. His voice shook, his eyes 
were alight. Maud was right; he 
did believe her now. The one point 
of her story which she had proved 
to him by the landlady’s testimony, 
had vouched for the veracity of the 
whole. It had been as the touch- 
stone of the intrinsic credibility of 
the tale, and it wanted but that to 
disperse his bewilderment and to 
make him eagerly accept the proof. 
To believe in the story was to be- 
lieve in Lady Baby’s love for him ; 
it was that that made his eyes 
shine so. 

“And I?” said Maud. “You 
go like this? without the smallest 
word—of abuse? Without the 
tiniest shadow of a curse upon my 
We have not done our talk 
yet. I want to know now what 
you think of me?” She had come 
up to him where he stood beside 
the door; and, still fingering the 
handle, he turned and eyed her 
in a curious startled way, as 


though violently recalled to a sense 
of her identity. It was evident to 
her that the man’s soul, released 
from its bondage of suspicion, had 
flown straight to the feet of its 
queen, soaring over her head in a 


lover’s ecstatic oblivion. ‘ Do 
you remember who I am?” she 
asked, almost laughing. 

“Yes, to be sure.” His memory 
was returning. He came back 
upon his steps, as it were, to con- 
sider the practical aspect of the 
ease. “And she really never 
eared for Carbury?” he asked, 
gazing urgently into Maud’s eyes. 

“Never. Carbury never was 
more to her than the possible 
family saviour.” 

“But, in mercy’s name, why did 
she not say so then ?” 

“Ah yes, exactly; and over 
there, with just that look, she 
says: ‘Why did he not ask?’ 
When once you people with the 
big, proud souls get to quarrelling, 
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there is nothing for it but for a 
small soul to go between you. Do 
you know what her plan was? 
Oh, she had got plans! She was 
going to have looked at you over 
the top of a blind this afternoon, 
and then she meant to go home and 
wait till she was fifty, at which 
date she would write you a letter 
to explain that it had been all 
right all along, and her heart 
empty of everything but your 
image. I am not joking; she had 
it all pat.” 

Sir Peter shuddered ; he seized 
Maud’s hand. “And you have 
saved us both from this!” 

“Yes,” said Maud, looking down 
oddly at the hand he held; “and 
I also have, up to twenty minutes 
back, been doing all I could to 
bring you both to this. How is it 
that we stand, exactly? I can’t 
make it out, and I can’t make you 
out either. Do you see no objec- 
tion to shaking hands with the 
woman who has just been expound- 
ing to you how she put herself up 
for sale, and how she was prepared 
to be bought and paid for, exactly 
on the same terms that you would 
buy and pay for your furniture or 
your china? Are you quite sure 
that you have understood all I 
told you? Are you aware that, 
once on board your yacht, I would 
have stuck at nothing that could 
have widened the gulf between you 
and Lady Baby ; and that, if I have 
not actually committed any parti- 
cularly villainous act in pursuance 
of this object, it is only because 
the opportunity did not happen to 
present itself?” 

Sir Peter’s gaze grew troubled. 
“What made you tell me all this 
to-day ?” 

Maud shrugged her shoulders. 
“ A fit of the virtues, I suppose. 
I have them sometimes ; it gener- 
ally lasts about twenty-four hours. 
I believe my nerves were a little 
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upset after the night. The chances 
are that to-morrow at this hour I 
shall be tearing out my hair at the 
thought of what I have done.” 

Sir Peter stood staring at her 
with wrinkled brow. 

“Well? -You are waiting to be 
dismissed. How are we to part? 
Have you made up your mind?” 

“T am wondering,” said Sir 
Peter. “I don’t understand. 
What are you, Maud Epperton ? 
and what shall I say to you? Are 
you a very heroic woman, or a 
very despicable one? You have 
deceived me, and you have en- 
lightened me; you have betrayed 
me, and you have saved me. It is 
the maddest mixture. What shall 
I do? Shall I decline to shake 
hands with you because you 
treacherously plotted to steal my 
love from me? Or shall I fall at 
your feet and kiss the hem of 
your dress because you courage- 
ously gave it me back again? I 


have seen you be so great and 
brave, and you have proved your- 


self to be so small and base. What 
are you?” He had taken her two 
hands now, and was examining her 
anxiously, as one examines a curi- 
ous and unprecedented phenome- 
non, for Sir Peter was marvellously 
ignorant in the ways of women. 
“Make a compromise,” said 
Maud, her mouth quivering a 
little under his scrutiny. “Give 
me a little of each, @ la Brutus, 
you know: As she was brave I 
esteem her, as she was desperate I 
excuse her, as she was unfortunate 
I weep for her, but as she was 
false I spurn her. There is esteem 
for her courage, excuse for her de- 
spair, tears for her—no, we will 
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skip them—and so on to the bot- 
tom of the page.” 

“ You would skip what you can- 
not escape,” said Sir Peter ; “they 
are on your cheeks already. Oh, 
Maud, the pity of it! Do you 
know that you are a grand wo- 
man wasted ?” 

“No, I did not know it,” said 
Maud. “And now go. I scent 
the artist coming to the surface. 
Have you nothing better to do 
this morning than to discover ar- 
tistic possibilities ?” 

It needed no more than these 
words of hers to sink her, as it 
were, in one instant out of sight, 
and to conjure up another vision 
in her place. Before Maud had 
quite realised that the door had 
been opened, Sir Peter had al- 
ready passed the window, striding 
rapidly, his face towards Gullys- 
coombe. 

“T see,” said Maud, standing 
alone in the middle of the room. 
“T see how it is: if I had not 
called him back when his fingers 
were on the door-handle,—if I had 
not flaunted my treason in his face, 
he would have forgotten even to 
be angry with me; and if I had 
lain down before him and grovelled 
for his pardon, he would have 
walked over my head to get at 
her, and would not have thought 
it worth while to give me so much 
as a knock in passing. Is it that 
he loves better than he hates? or 
is it that my influence upon him 
was less even than I thought? Per- 
haps,”—and she laughed abruptly, 
brushing her hand over her eyes, 
—‘ perhaps I should not have got 
him after all! There is some com- 
fort in that.” 
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In Cardinal Lavigerie, Primate 
of Africa, and Archbishop of Carth- 
age and Algiers, Mr Clarke! has 
at all events a worthy subject. 
This is the case not merely with re- 
ference to the great works to which 
the Cardinal has devoted himself, 
such as the strengthening of the 
influence of his Church through- 
out Africa, his humane efforts for 
the rapprochement of the conquer- 
ing and conquered races, the estab- 
lishment of distant missions, and 
last, not least, his vigorous and 
eloquent crusade against the Slave- 
Trade ; the man himself, as a sub- 
ject for personal portraiture—the 
first aim, surely, of all true bio- 
graphy—seems to us one of the 
most picturesque figures on the 
modern stage. As regards this 
latter desideratum we mean no seri- 
ous disparagement to the work be- 
fore us when we say that it is not 
altogether free from the besetting 
fault of many Roman Catholic 
biographies—(and when the sub- 
ject is a good man and a Cardinal 
the temptation is at its highest)— 
viz, a faint aroma of unreality, 
with a slight affectation of a certain 
sacred simplicity recalling, and no 
doubt befitting, the ‘ Acta Sanctor- 
um.’ Still, there would be more 
reality in the portrait even of a 
Cardinal who occasionally lost his 
temper, or made a mistake, or was 
deceived by others; but such 
blemishes are not allowed to be 
seen even between the lines. Thus 
in the disputes recorded between 
the Cardinal and the French 
Government there is never any 
“other side” to the question,— 
though such questions are apt to 
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have another side,—but the reader 
must find that out for himself ; 
and to make one more criticism 
on a book of considerable inter- 
est, the sectarian feeling of the 
writer, leading him to ignore to 
a great extent the existence of 
Protestant missions, tends to di- 
minish the value of his narrative 
of the condition of Central Africa. 

Born in 1825, the son of an 
officer in the Customs, the young 
Lavigerie developed very early a 
vocation for the ‘religious ” life ; 
and after a distinguished school 
and college career, during which 
he came under the influence of the 
famous Bishop Dupanloup, he was 
made Professor in the Sorbonne at 
the age of twenty-nine. But he 
first found his true vocation some 
seven years later, when sent to 
Syria after the massacres of Leb- 
anon, 1860; and to this, his first 
acquaintance with Mussulman fan- 
aticism, may well be due his ex- 
treme opinions of that creed. 
These, indeed, might have been 
modified by the noble conduct, on 
that occasion, of Abd -el - Kader, 
with whose “grave and moder- 
ate language, and firm and digni- 
fied bearing,” he was greatly im- 
pressed. 


“When I rose to take leave,” the 
Abbé writes, “he advanced towards 
me and held out his hand. Remem- 
bering that it was the hand which 
had saved and protected our unfor- 
tunate brethren, I attempted to carry 
it to my lips, in order thus to express 
my gratitude and respect. Abd-el- 


Kader, however, refused to receive 
this mark of homage, saying that 
though he allowed every one else to 
kiss his hand, he could not let me do 
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so, because he beheld in my person a 
minister of God.” 


The esteem in which the Abbé 
was held at Rome is shown by his 
appointment, soon after this, as 
Auditor of the Rota, which is us- 
ually considered a step towards 
the Cardinalate, and in 1863 he 
was appointed Bishop of Nancy. 
A few sentences from his first let- 
ter to his new flock gives, in their 
perfectly simple but eloquent ear- 
nestness, some insight into the 
character of the man :— 


“The day is close at hand, my dear 
brethren, when I shall appear for the 
first time in your midst. As yet, I 
have never beheld you face to face, 
nor has the sound of your voice ever 
fallen upon my ear; but I love you 
with that charity of which religion 
alone possesses the secret — that 
charity which knows neither time 
nor space, because its source is in the 
omnipresent God. . . . My mission 
is to teach you three things—the most 
indispensable which can be taught 
on earth—faith, which sustains and 
guides the life of man ; hope, which 
consoles and cheers him; charity, 
which renders his existence a source 
of happiness to himself and a benefit 
to others.” 


Four years later, at the request 


of his friend but subsequent 
opponent Marshal MacMahon, “he 
went into exile at the call of 
duty,” as his biographer puts it: 
in other words, he accepted the 
Archbishopric of Algiers. No 
doubt, to the average Frenchman 
Algiers is exile, but to the eager 
and cultured fancy of the Bishop 
there rises immediately a vision of 
splendid future possibilities, built 
on the historic glories of the past : 
he sees the traces, first of great 
historic peoples, and the ruins of 
old and varied classic civilisation ; 
then, “for us who are Christians, 
memories of a far more hallowed 
nature ”—viz., of the once great 
and flourishing African Church of 
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Cyprian and Augustine, and of its 
fall and desolation. And then he 
asks, “Is the death of this un- 
happy nation to last for ever?” 
and he eloquently apostrophises 
the scene of his new labours :— 


“France is calling to thee, O Africa ! 
For the last thirty years she has been 
summoning thee to come forth from 
the tomb! Gather together, then, 
the fragments scattered over thy 
mountain-sides, strewn along thy 
trackless deserts ; take once again th 

lace among the nations united to thee 

y a common faith and a common 
civilisation. Teach thy children that 
we have come among them only to 
restore to them the light, the greatness, 
and the glory which were theirs in the 
past, and that we will make thy 
former conquerors to understand that 
our sole wish is to avenge thy wrongs 
by loading thy enemies with deeds of 
charity and Christian love.” 


To the civil authorities of the 
colony, however, pledged not to 
interfere with the religion of the 
country, and dreading, perhaps 
unduly, an awakening of religious 
fanaticism, the policy implied in. 
this noble utterance, and the ex- 
pressed intention of giving vigor- 
ous effect to it, were very unwel- 
come. It seems hardly fair to 
attribute their opposition, as the 
author does, to hostility to religion. 
This came later on, after the war 
of 1870; but the position of the 
Emperor, and the personal senti- 
ments of Marshal MacMahon, may 
be accepted as proof that this was 
not the case then, and that the 
Archbishop’s policy was opposed 
by the Government, possibly with 
reluctance, simply because incon- 
‘sistent with their own. Events, 
however, fought for the Arch- 
bishop: a terrible famine occurred. 
The French Government, following 
its usual traditions, endeavoured 
to conceal the facts. These at last 
became known, causing a great 
sensation. The Church came for- 
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ward with help; food and shelter 
were given to adults, while hun- 
dreds of homeless orphans, who 
must otherwise have perished, were 
permanently adopted. These be- 
came the nucleus of a great and 
important work, for the orphans 
grew and prospered, and in due 
time the boys and girls were mar- 
ried and established in villages, 
agricultural or industrial, forming 
naturally a powerful lever where- 
with to act on their countrymen 
outside. 

We are gravely told that no 
pressure was put on these young 
persons as to their choice of a re- 
ligion! What is the use, or where 
the honesty, of such an assertion ? 
It was perfectly fair and right, 
under the circumstances, that they 
should be brought up as Christians, 
and it would not even cause irrita- 
tion, for the fact would be simply 
accepted by their countrymen as 
destiny. Much is said about the 
finality and uncompromising teach- 
ing of the Koran, but Mussulmans 
are not altogether governed by 
logic, and can accept a fait accompli 
like their neighbours. The sweep- 
ing assertions in this volume as to 
the hatred and contempt of the 
Moslems for Christianity are con- 
tradicted by many of the scenes 
described. They venerate, on the 
contrary, a great religious teacher ; 
and the Cardinal, fully believing 
in and boldly asserting his condi- 
tion as a high religious chief, and 
surrounding himself on occasion 
with all that pomp and circum- 
stance which impress these children 
of the sun, has a position among 
them of undisputed dignity. And 
he gladly avails himself of it to do 
good, as when he assumed success- 
fully the position of mediator be- 
tween the Bey of Tunis and his 
revolted subjects, or when he 
marched boldly up, in full canoni- 
cals, into the mountain-fastnesses 
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of the unruly Kabyles, and, ex- 
plaining to them that their an- 
cestors had been forcibly compelled 
to accept Islam, called on them 
to return to their ancient faith. 
Here, though unsuccessful,—and 
the reasoning was perhaps a little 
strained !—he was listened to with 
the greatest deference. But, in 
truth, he has won by force of 
character, by the ability with 
which he has treated various prac- 
tical and administrative questions, 
and, above all, by the belief in his 
philanthropy and benevolence, a 
very commanding and unique posi- 
tion in the country, where many 
have always sympathised with him 
in his long and gallant struggle 
with the Government. By the 
latter this position is now quite 
recognised ; and it may well be 
that if, instead of jealously thwart- 
ing, they had earlier accepted him 
as their ally, and, without commit- 
ting themselves to every detail of 
his policy, had enjoyed the moral 
support of his popularity, they 
would have stood by this time in 
a stronger position as regards the 
native question, which, after all, 
may at any crisis become for the 
colony a question almost of exist- 
ence. At the same time, they 
might fairly allege the impolicy of 
identifying themselves with the un- 
measured language applied by his 
Eminence to the creed of the native 
population. We certainly should 
be sorry to hear the same language 
promulgated, for instance, in India 
by the Bishop of Calcutta. The 
Cardinal, for example, describes 
Islam as “the masterpiece of 
Satan,” and his biographer sup- 
ports the thesis by the position 
taken by the Koran about slavery ; 
the supreme and insidious wicked- 
ness consisting, not in its support 
of slavery, but in mitigating its 
hardships, and thus making its 
abolition more difficult ! 
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But we prefer passing lightly 
over such matters. Cardinals, 
after all, are human beings—for us, 
at least—and there is some excuse 
for irritation in the theological dis- 
putant when he encounters a creed 
whose adherents are quite imper- 
vious to his arguments, and which, 
notwithstanding all his arguments, 
seems to be as successful against 
the African heathenism of to-day 
as it was against African Christi- 
anity a thousand years ago. Mon- 
signor Lavigerie, however, has ex- 
pressed his distaste for theological 
controversy, quoting with charac- 
teristic approval the quaint, wise 
saying of St Martin, that it inter- 
fered with his working miracles. 
His own chief actions, indeed, are 
prompted by a different spirit. 
During the height of the hostile 
feeling between the French and 
Italians in Tunis after the French 
annexation, he collected and des- 
patched a subscription for the re- 
lief of some sufferers by floods in 


North Italy, which called forth a 
handsome acknowledgment from 


the Italian Government. On the 
last occasion of an attack on the 
life of our Queen, the Cardinal 
ordered a special service of thanks- 
giving in his cathedral. 

Such acts, tending to peace and 
goodwill, were of course politic, but 
they spring from something higher 
than policy. They recall a scene 
in the cathedral of Algiers last 
spring, to which the biographer 
does not allude, but which will 
not be readily forgotten by those 
who were present. At the end of 
a sermon,—some of the English 
winter residents being present,— 
the Cardinal remarked that he 
saw among the congregation some 
representatives of a foreign but 
friendly nation. He then made 
the most gracious and touching 
acknowledgment to them and to 
their “respected chief” (Consul- 
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General Sir Lambert Playfair) 
of their liberality in supporting 
the local charities. He then pro. 
ceeded to speak of his recent 
preaching-tour throughout Europe 
on the subject of the slave-trade, 
observing that there was little 
need to preach on the question in 
England, where the cause had s0 
long been adopted by our feeling 
and traditions. But he expressed 
himself as greatly moved by our 
reception of himself personally, 
and by the charity which he saw 
existed mutually between the old 
Church and those who had sprung 
from her,—little, aw fond, he said, 
separating us but the action of 
long habit and prejudice. The 
Pope, he continued, had remarked 
to him that he seemed very fond 
of the English. “Yes, Holy 
Father,” the Cardinal replied, “I 
love them for their natural vir- 
tues, for the nobility and serious- 
ness of their lives, and for the 
true religious faith which they 
have preserved beyond any other 
Protestants.”—“ All this,” he con- 
tinued, “allows me to feel that 
if we are separated as regards 
externals, we belong essentially 
and in spirit to the same Church.” 
He then solemnly prayed for 
all those present, and for all the 
Christians of England, and, in 
a few well-chosen words, for the 
Queen, and observing that though 
not exactly belonging to the flock 
of which he was the shepherd, 
he had for them all the senti- 
ments of a father, he begged them 
to accept at all events the bene- 
diction of an old man who had 
not long to live, but who would 
never, here or hereafter, cease to 
love and to bless them. The 
choir of a musical society which 
was present then burst forth with 
“God save the Queen,” which con- 
tinued to play for some time, all 
the audience standing. It was a 
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striking and affecting scene for all 
the English present: the evident 
sincerity and earnestness of the 
speaker, enhanced by the charm 
and refinement of his delivery, 
and the remarkable liberality of 
sentiment towards “ heretics,” 
which, coming from a lesser man, 
might have provoked much criti- 
cism; then, too, the graceful and 
sympathetic compliment conferred 
by the playing of our National 
Anthem in a foreign church. Cer- 
tainly no Englishman present, 
whatever his previous sentiments, 
could have left that church with- 
out a kindly feeling towards 
France which would not be read- 
ily effaced. They had been under 
the spell of a great peacemaker ! 
We may contemplate him, too, 
in other attitudes, with his Arab 
orphans climbing on to his knees 
and searching his pockets for bon- 
bons; or when sending forth a 
band of young missioners, kneel- 


ing down to kiss their feet ;1 or, 


again, in the crisis of a storm at 
sea, directing and helping and 
confessing his fellow - passengers ; 
or, once more, at his favourite 
Carthage, dreaming of a restora- 
tion of its ancient splendours, and 
after consecrating the cathedral 
he has built and dedicated to St 
Louis, apologising for temporarily 
saddening his friends by descend- 
ing into and praying in the tomb 
which he has built for himself 
beneath the altar, and already in- 
scribed with his epitaph, “. 
Africe Primas, nune cinis.” 

There is much in the Romish 
system calculated to foster and 
develop a high type of saintship, 
and the missionary order of “‘ White 
Fathers,” instituted by the Card- 
inal, and bound to live and dress 
like the natives of the country, 
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numbers many devoted men in 
its ranks. The Cardinal recounts 
that on one occasion a priest hav- 
ing applied to be admitted, and 
sent in his papers, he wrote across 
them by way of endorsement the 
words: “Vu pour le martyre.” 
“Are you prepared for this?” 
he said to the priest. “It is for 
that I am come,” he replied. But 
we cannot read with any admira- 
tion or approval the report from 
some of these missionaries in 
Uganda, describing the tortures 
and executions inflicted on their 
converts, of all ages, by the savage 
king, the missionary standing by 
remonstrating, or giving a silent 
benediction to the victims, and 
afterwards propitiating the mon- 
ster, who only promised that he 
would not kill them all, with the 
present of a rifle! 

A considerable part of the vol- 
ume is taken up with the question, 
now exciting such general interest, 
of the Slave-Trade and its suppres- 
sion, and copious details of un- 
speakable horror, but we believe 
by no means overdrawn, are quoted 
from Schweinfurth, Baker, Cam- 
eron, and other authorities. It 
might be supposed that it was 
unnecessary to reproduce stories 
which must be more or less fam- 
iliar to most people, but it is just 
in this familiarity that the danger 
lies. Men’s memories are short, 
and their minds are occupied with 
many things. It does appear, 
however, that at last all Europe 
is aroused, and determined that 
something must be done, and that 
at once. And yet, we can hardly 
forget how recent all this interest 
is; that till the other day it was 
in England almost exclusively that 
any interest was felt, or professed 
to be felt, on the subject. We 





1A practice founded in picturesque 


reference to the text, ‘‘ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings !” 
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recollect how half-hearted even 
the French have been, how very 
sudden the conversion of Germany, 
how still more curiously sudden 
the sympathy of Portugal! We 
must hope that it will all last, but 
here are anyhow reasons for strik- 
ing while the iron is hot. 

Then the question arises, What 
is to be done? The plan of inter- 
cepting the slave vessels by cruis- 
ers is an old one. It was prac- 
tised by us for many years (all 
Europe, if not sneering, standing 
aloof) on the West Coast, but with 
very imperfect success—the traffic 
continuing till the markets on the 
other side of the Atlantic were 
closed. And the cruisers in the 
Red Sea and on the East African 
coast have not been much more suc- 
cessful. Now, therefore, Cardinal 
Lavigerie proposes in addition the 
patrolling of the main routes in 
the interior, along which the traf- 
fic passes, by small bands of trained 
Europeans. The suggestion has 
much that is attractive. It is an 
opening for the chivalry of the 
day, and adventurers have already 
offered themselves to the Cardinal 
in hundreds. The actual armed 
forces of the traders are not numer- 
ous, and in fair fight would have no 
chance against disciplined troops. 
Still, there are many objections 
to the plan. First, no European 
force, it is thought, could long re- 
sist the climate. Black troops, in- 
deed, might be raised and trained ; 
but Africa is a big country, and 
the traffic, diverted from one 
route, would not have much diffi- 
culty in finding another, ‘while 
all such impediments to the traf- 
fic. whether by land or sea, tend 
meanwhile to the greater suf- 
fering of the slaves transported. 
Also, it is not so easy to extin- 
guish a trade which it is the inter- 
est of two parties to maintain. It 
would be much easier to replace it 


by some other trade, for which, of 
course, every facility would be of- 
fered. To this end, the suggestion 
made by, among others, Gordon 
and Emin Pasha, of establishing 
trading-stations with depots of 
goods is of great value, and these 
could be multiplied as occasion 
offered. Emin, indeed, thought 
the missionaries might do some- 
thing of the kind, and pointed out 
—a melancholy reminiscence now! 
—how both his position and theirs 
might be strengthened by this 
means. It would be necessary, no 
doubt, that these stations should 
be armed and fairly manned, as 
witness the critical situation of 
those on Lake Nyassa, attacked 
by the Arabs on one side, and 
hampered on the other by that 
late though hopeful accession to 
the anti-slavery cause, the Portu- 
guese. 

One more suggestion has been 
made, which is worth mentioning 
as coming from an able writer 
who, as a negro pur sang, and 
acquainted with West Africa, has 
a special right to be heard on the 
question. Dr Blyden suggests the 
establishment of black regiments 
with native officers, under, as we 
understand him, the British flag, to 
be stationed at important trading 
centres in the interior. We have 
been so accustomed by writers 
like the author of the biography 
before us to connect slavery 
and all the miseries of Africa 
with Islam alone, that we are 
apt to forget what a large pro- 
portion of African slavery is car- 
ried on among the heathen negro 
tribes who have nothing to do 
with Islam at all. It seems, in- 
deed, an inherent propensity of 
the race. Prof. Henry Drummond 
says that you cannot send three 
negroes with a message but two of 
them will seize the third man and 
sell him. And the main object of 
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this domestic slave-trade makes it 
more horrible still, for a large pro- 

rtion of the victims are pur- 
chased for the purpose of sacrifice, 
not less than half a million of lives, 
it is said, being thus consumed 
yearly. It is sometimes suggested 
that the practice of selling pris- 
oners of war at all events saves 
them from being massacred, but 
there does not seem to be much 
in this argument, since most of 
the wars are probably undertaken 
for the sake of capturing slaves. 
It is obvious, if only from the 
vast extent of the regions in- 
volved, that this internal slave- 
trade could never be counteracted 
by such means as the armed bands 
above suggested: the best hope, 
probably, lies in the gradual 
operation of the great chartered 
companies, as the British East 
African and the Niger Company, 
who will encourage legitimate in- 
dustry, and, especially if backed 
up, when needful, by our own 
Government, will make war more 
difficult for the tribes under their 
control. It is to be hoped, too, 


that all intercourse, direct or in- 
direct, with the actual slave-dealers 
—to cite only the case of Tippoo 
Tip in the Congo State—will be 
forbidden. Domestic slavery, or 
serfage, may exist for a time, and 
may conceivably, at certain stages 
of human progress, be the best 
education for the people concerned ; 
but no truce or compromise can 
be made with the trade in slaves, 
involving, as this inevitably must, 
not only endless cruelties and 
abominations degrading all who 
are connected with it, but also the 
hopeless disintegration of native 
society. 

Of the general interest felt at 
the present moment in this ques- 
tion, much is due, no doubt, to 
political causes; but the wide- 
spread philanthropic interest which 
awaits the result of the Interna- 
tional Congress, now sitting at 
Brussels, is traceable in large 
measure to the eloquent appeal 
made last year to the public con- 
science of Europe by Cardinal 
Lavigerie. 

Coutts TROTTER. 














Robert Browning. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Gone from our eyes, a loss for evermore, 
Gone to pursue within an ampler sphere 
The aims that winged thy soaring spirit here! 
Gone where she waits thee, who when living bore 
A heart, like thine, veined with love’s purest ore! 
Gone to behold, with eyes serene and clear, 
The world, that to thy life was ever near 
In gleams, now perfect dawn, of heavenly lore! 
Gone from our eyes that noble gracious head, 
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The quick keen glance, the welcoming frank smile, 
Hushed, too, the voice with its strong manly ring, 
But not the strains, in which our souls are fed 
With thoughts, that life of half its pain beguile, 
And hopes of what the great Beyond shall bring! 


THEODORE MARTIN. 





Lonpon, 14th December 1889. 
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A Winter's Drive from Sedan to Versailles. 


A WINTER’S DRIVE FROM SEDAN TO VERSAILLES AND ROUND 
PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 


Ir was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, 1870, 
that, after many hours of corre- 
spondence, accounts, and business 
interviews, I left Sedan behind 
me, with my face turned towards 
Versailles. , 

For nearly three months I had 
been constantly engaged in ad- 
ministering the fund collected by 
the ‘Daily News’ for the relief 
of the numerous villages around 
Sedan, which were embraced in 
the area of that vast catastrophe. 

Having organised a staff to con- 
tinue the relief in my absence, I 
was setting out to investigate what 
necessity might exist for similar 
relief in the villages around Paris, 
the funds at my disposal having 
assumed proportions large enough 
to justify the extension of opera- 
tions. 

As I branched off from the 
main road leading from Sedan to 
Meziéres, which follows the valley 
of the Meuse, and struck into the 
branch road leading to Chemery, 
over the Col between La Oroix 
Piaux and the heights of La Mar- 
fée, the setting sun was shedding 
a flood of purple light over the 
forest-wall of the Ardennes, which 
rises up for several miles to the 
northern horizon behind Sedan. 
It was from the slopes of La 
Marfée, due south of Sedan, that 
the King of Prussia, and from La 
Croix Piaux on the south - west 
that the Crown-Prince, beheld the 
drama of the battle of Sedan un- 
fold itself. 

At the southern extremity of 
the boundless forest, the great 
mass of which is in Belgium, 
the French department of the 
Ardennes begins, with Sedan 
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astride on the Meuse for a fron- 
tier fortress. 

But Sedan paid too dearly for 
ranking among fortresses, and 
has been dismantled since, to the 
great satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants. With Sedan France and 
brightness begins. All to the 
northward is comparative gloom 
and mystery. The vast forest of 
the Ardennes is still the haunt of 
the wild boar and the wolf, a fine 
specimen of which I myself en- 
countered in 1870, as I was jour- 
neying to Sedan from Libramont, 
in Belgium. A very scant human 
population—a hardy frugal race 
—-subsists in the clearances of the 
forest, where a thin and ungrateful 
soil hardly repays the labour of 
turning it over with the plough. 

Many a time during the gloomy 
autumn of 1870, at all hours up 
to midnight, had I crossed and 
recrossed that forest-wall between 
Sedan and Bouillon, where God- 
frey’s castle frowns down on the 
limpid Semoy, encircling the brown 
rocks out of which it rises. 

For at the outset of our relief 
operations Bouillon, about six miles 
on the Belgian side of the fron- 
tier, had been the headquarters of 
the ‘ Daily News’ Fund, whither 
military fowrgons, placed at our 
disposal by the Belgian Minister 
of War, had conveyed provisions, 
at that time most conveniently 
purchasable in Belgium. 

Into the deep recesses of the 
forest the terrified population of 
the frontier villages of the French 
department of the Ardennes had 
fled for their lives, to escape en- 
closure in the fatal circle of fire 
and steel drawn by the German 
armies around the doomed fortress 
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of Sedan. The fate of the hand- 
ful of bolder civilian inhabitants 
who awaited their doom at Ba- 
zeilles, and paid a terrible penalty 
for their temerity, proved the 
comparative advantage of flight 
—in the one respect of remaining 
alive. 

But flight and abandonment of 
their village homes meant complete 
and absolute temporary destitution 
to all alike. For every single gar- 
ment, utensil, article of furniture, 
and commodity of any kind was 
made a clean sweep of by the 
hosts of Jewish camp - followers 
which swarmed in the rear of the 
invading armies. 

At Bazeilles, out of 600 sub- 
stantial stone dwellings, hardly 
six were unconsumed by the 
flames. There it was that our 
relief was of course most desper- 
ately needed, and that for the 
whole duration of the autumn and 
winter of that année terrible. 

But in some thirty villages, al- 
though the bulk of the houses were 
found standing by the fugitives re- 
turning from their forest retreat, 
the distress that ensued from al- 
most total disappearance of food 
and raiment was hardly less crying 
than at Bazeilles, whose inhabi- 
tants were mostly billeted about 
in the surrounding villages. 

I say “mostly ”—for, in order 
to test the fact for myself, I went 
round with the Garde Champétre 
one stormy November evening be- 
tween 8 and 10 p.m. to search for 
inhabitants, reported to be cling- 
ing to the blackened ruins of their 
homes. With great difficulty—for 
it was pitch-dark—we penetrated 
through yawning apertures, down 
into about a dozen damp cellars, 
where, lying in rows, stretched on 
the ground like bottles, we found 
in some cases three generations of 
families in flimsysummer garments, 
without any other covering. At 


the back of one of the ruined 
premises our lantern flashed its 
light on a festoon of dark red 
roses hanging over a charred wall, 

Not only to the terrified villagers, 
but also to faint-hearted soldiers, 
did the Forest of the Ardennes 
serve as a welcome refuge during 
the terrible battle-time, not con- 
fined to the historic September 1, 
but extending over several previ- 
ous days, including the important 
battle of Beaumont on August 30, 
Not only did straggling parties 
of demoralised soldiers break off 
into the forest, but at the height 
of the battle of Sedan—.e., about 
1 p.m.—a whole brigade of cavalry, 
under General M , bolted into 
the Ardennes through the as yet 
untied-up neck of the sack, at 
Olly, behind Illy. 

Having this fact from an officer 
who was present, and with whom 
I was riding lately over the north- 
ern portion of the battlefield, I 
cannot resist adding the following 
characteristic particulars related 
to me near the spot :— 

“Tt was between noon and 1 
P.M. when General M drew 
up the brigade, and, calling for 
three cheers for the Emperor, 
ordered us to prepare to charge 
the Prussians. The cheers were 
lustily given ; but instead of charg- 
ing the enemy, the brigade was 
suddenly wheeled to the right into 
the opening of the forest we have 
just passed. General M was 
subsequently decorated for this 
exploit.” 

Had General Ducrot’s plan (at- 
tempted too late during the battle 
of Sedan), of retreating with the 
bulk of the French Army on 
Meziéres through the skirts of the 
forest, been carried out on August 
31, the disaster of Sedan would 
have been averted, as the back 
road to Mezitres—z.e., that on the 
right bank of the Meuse — was 
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open up to 7.30 a.m.,! Septem- 
ber 1. It is conceivable that 
General M persuaded himself 
that he was only carrying out Gen- 
eral Ducrot’s orders in saving his 
brigade from the fate of the rest 
of the army, which was caught in 
the German meshes a few hours 
later. I suppose that was the 
view taken by the Government of 
the National Defence, which con- 
ferred General M ’s decoration. 

The road, which branches south- 
ward to Chemery, into which I 
struck out of the valley of the 
Meuse, was that by which the 
Crown-Prince of Prussia brought 
up the 5th and 11th corps of the 
3d Army by forced marches, swing- 
ing round his left to effect that 
junction with the Corps of the 
Prussian Guards on the extreme 
right, which completed the fatal 
circle drawn round the French. 

My destination for the first night 
out of Sedan was the Chateau of 
Mont Dieu, where I had established 
an outlying depot of provisions, 
&e., for the relief of some very 
sorely tried villages in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood. 

Two of these—Les Grandes Ar- 
moises and Tannay—were in ter- 
rible plight when I first visited 
them in November. A very severe 
epidemic of typhoid or famine 
fever, which had carried off the 
only available doctor, was raging 
in both villages. There was hardly 
a house without one or more almost 
hopeless cases. In the first house 
I entered at Les Grandes Armoises, 
that of the Garde Forestier Graif- 
tean, I found the wife, a little boy, 
and a grown-up daughter, all in an 
advanced stage of fever. All three 
died within a few days. In the 
last, that of the widow Nivois, 
living at the water-mill at the 
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further extremity of the village, 
three grown-up sons were laid 
low with a very malignant type 
of typhoid fever. Two of the 
three died, and the third, who 
escaped with his life, was com- 
pletely shattered in health when 
I revisited Grandes Armoises two 
years later. In the same house a 
grown-up daughter also fell a victim 
to the fever. ; 

Tannay was in a hardly less 
distressing state, and both, in the 
depth of that gloomy November, 
were absolutely untended from 
within or without. All communi- 
cations with the outside world 
were quite cut off, and the chan- 
nels of ordinary supply were here, 
as everywhere else, stopped by the 
war. The ‘ Daily News’ Fund at 
my disposal enabled me to pro- 
vide both with medical relief and 
nourishment, in the shape of pre- 
served meats, soups, and wine, by 
the aid of which the famine fever 
was gradually subdued. 

The stars were shining brilliantly 
as I crossed the bridge over the 
moat and drove under the archway 
leading up to the Chateau de Mont 
Dieu—an ideal retreat from the 
pleasures and cares of life. The 
chateau, which was a monastery 
previous to the Revolution, is 
deeply embowered in picturesque 
woods, clothing all the sheltering 
heights. Outside, its sober grey 
walls rise sheer out of its sur- 
rounding moat. Within, dark oak 
panelling and furniture meet you 
at every turn. 

M. Camus, the proprietor, who 
was himself absent, most readily 
put the chateau at my disposal, 
reckoning that my occupation of 
it for relief purposes would have a 
tendency to Leep the Germans at 
arm’s length. 





1 Geschichte des Krieges, &c., p. 1211. Edited by the General Staff. Berlin, 
875. 
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An ancient servitewr, and his 
grey-haired wife Antoinette, who 
had a gracious old- French man- 
ner about her, received me with 
friendly welcome. While the 
husband attended to my horse 
and servant, the wife ushered me 
into an oak-panelled apartment, 
where a huge log was blazing on 
the capacious hearth. Half-frozen 
by my cold evening drive, I keenly 
relished the bright comfort of the 
fire and the meal, which was 
promptly served. The silence of 
the whole place was absolute, and 
not even an owl’s or any cry broke 
in upon the night air. 

It was freezing hard when I 
rose on Christmas morning and 
looked down on the frozen moat 
and filigree frosted foliage. The 
scene was exquisitely beautiful, 
but I had little time to regard it, 
as I had still arrears of accounts 
and correspondence to clear off 
before breaking off from my com- 
munications with Sedan and Eng- 
land. 

For into France beyond Sedan 
in those war-times there were no 
postal or railway communications, 
other than such as were fitfully 
afforded by the German military 
authorities, whose own communi- 
cations between the frontier and 
Versailles were occasionally inter- 
rupted by bands of Francs-tireurs. 
Between Northern Europe and 
Versailles the main line of com- 
munications for several months 
lay through Libramont in Belgium 
and the whole width of the Forest 
of the Ardennes. This route had 
to be followed by the late Lord 
Ampthill, then Mr Odo Russell, 
who, it will be remembered, was 
sent as Special Ambassador to 
the German headquarters at Ver- 
sailles. 

The day before Mr Odo Russell’s 
passage through the forest, the 
Uhlans escorting the post had 
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been fired on by Francs - tireurs 
between Bouillon and Sedan, the 
portion of the forest with which 
I was best acquainted. At the 
request of the German military 
authorities, I rode out in search 
of Mr Russell, whom I found in 
some anxiety, and not fully appre- 
ciating the advantage of an Uhlan 
escort in a forest infested by 
Francs-tireurs. I brought him 
safely into Sedan. 

It was already after nightfall on 
Christmas Day when, having at 
length completed my correspon- 
dence, I set out from Mont Dieu 
for Rethel, about 25 miles distant. 
It was freezing harder than ever, 
and the stars if possible were more 
brilliant than the night before. I 
never felt more intense cold, and 
the open dog-cart in which I was 
performing the journey exposed 
me to its full violence. The ex- 
citement, however, of driving 
through a very broken country 
after dark in war-time, prevented 
the blood from stagnating in one’s 
veins, and my plucky little horse 
got briskly over the ground. 

It was after nine when I reached 
Rethel, having met with no kind 
of interference. At Rethel, which 
was occupied by a slender German 
garrison, I was lucky enough to 
find a clean bed, in a fair country 
inn. The cold, however, was al- 
most as biting within my chamber 
as outside. « 

Leaving Rethel early on the 
morning of December 26th, I soon 
changed the broken picturesque 
scenery of the Ardennes for the 
comparatively monotonous plains 
of Champagne, where only a few 
inches of soil overlie a hungry 
kind of chalk. With the view of 
creating some “humus,” an enter- 
prising person— Monsieur St Denis 
—has planted vast tracts with 
Scotch fir, which when cleared 
away, after a period of years, are 
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found to impart some agricultural 
value to an otherwise worthless 
soil. 

For many miles before reaching 
Reims, the twin towers of its mag- 
nificent cathedral loomed in view 
across the great sweep of plain, 
suggestive of St Peter’s standing 
out in the desolation of the Roman 
Campagna. Of the 32 factory 
chimneys which I counted as I 
approached nearer, only 12 were 
sending out any smoke, giving 
proof of the large extent of suffer- 
ing entailed by the cessation of 
employment. Either from want of 
confidence or the impossibility of 
procuring fuel in war-time to keep 
the woollen factories going, the 
merchants of Reims all through 
the autumn had been despatch- 
ing immense waggon-loads of wool 
across the frontier into Belgium, 
convoys of which I frequently met 
on the road. 

As I entered Reims early in the 
afternoon and was whipping up my 
horse in a rather narrow thorough- 
fare, I unfortunately flipped a Ger- 
man officer in the face! Instead of 
losing his temper, which might 
very naturally have occurred, the 
officer unconditionally accepted the 
apology which I made for my awk- 
wardness, 

What traveller in France does 
not know Le Lion d’Or at Reims? 
Who has not felt anything but 
kindly towards that deep cathedral 
bell, suspended apparently within 
a few yards, which at 4.45 a.m. 
makes further rest impossible ? 
However, bell or no bell, thank- 
ful enough was I to find shelter 
within the walls of that Lion d’Or, 
of which I have since complained 
so often. In the war-time it was 
brimming over with German officers, 
and champagne corks were flying 
in all directions, 

On the first occasion of my 
Visiting the German commandant 
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at Sedan, I was highly entertained 
by his sending his orderly to an 
unoffending but well-to-do French 
resident next door to requisition a 
bottle of champagne for our imme- 
diate consumption. 

The bright frosty weather which 
had accompanied me thus far now 
changed to a thin, raw, half-frozen 
fog, which made my onward pro- 
gress from Reims to Dormans, in 
the valley of the Marne, highly 
disagreeable and precarious. The 
hitherto dry frost - bound road, 
which had resounded merrily to 
the tread of my horse, became dull 
and slippery, being slightly coated 
with partially thawed snow. 

It would be impossible to con- 
ceive anything more dismal than 
the aspect of the suburbs of Reims 
under these circumstances, nor of 
the surrounding country, when the 
suburbs were cleared. But the 
monotony would be occasionally 
relieved by the apparition of a 
patrol of German infantry or dra- 
goons, looming large through the 
misty air. Speaking German 
fluently, I always greeted these 
gentry with a friendly ‘Guten 
Tag,” and had never but once any 
difficulty with German troops at 
all. 

Having an English fund to ad- 
minister, I had taken the precau- 
tion to fly the union - jack from 
my box-seat, which gave a some- 
what imposing appearance to my 
turn-out. On one occasion I met 
a party of German infantry where 
the road passed through a forest 
nearer Paris. As I passed the 
detachment, a private snatched at 
my flag and carried it off. But 
his triumph was shortlived, for 
I jumped down and recovered it 
within a. very few minutes, the 
officer in command directing it to 
be handed back to me. The 
offending private was a student 
from Stuttgart, who seemed to be 
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a frolicsome but harmless young 
fellow, not very well up in his 
bayonet exercise, with which at 
first he made some show of keep- 
ing me at bay. 

Only on one otheroccasion during 
my Franco-German war experiences 
did I actually come into close con- 
tact with cold steel, when a sus- 
picious French mason in a remote 
village took me for a German spy, 
and threw himself upon me knife 
in hand! But having to pass con- 
stantly at all hours of the day and 
night between French and Ger- 
mans, I was necessarily exposed to 
all kinds of risks and misunder- 
standings. 

On this drive to Versailles, I 
had with me a very sharp young 
Frenchman, called Charles Bras- 
seur, as my servant. To his tact 
and honesty I attribute not a little 
of my success in getting through 
to Versailles unharmed and un- 
robbed. Considering that, owing 
to the cessation of banking opera- 
tions, I was obliged to carry large 
sums about me in gold and notes, 
I was a very tempting object of 
violence, 

Having to put up at such an 
out of the way place as Dormans, 
where I first struck the valley of 
the Marne, I should infallibly 
have been regarded with extreme 
suspicion by the French inhabi- 
tants in their state of mental ten- 
sion, for whom every strangei was 
a Prussian spy, had not my servant 
given a satisfactory account of me 
to the loafers about the inn. 

It is a grand thoroughfare that 
Marne valley, and brimful of his- 
torical associations. It is the 
great channel down which Ger- 
man hordes have poured time after 
time in their invasions of “ la belle 
France.” It is a wide, fertile, 
smiling valley, picturesque with- 
out presenting any grand features, 
and eminently suggestive of well- 


being and plenty. To the German, 
la France is belle mainly in the 
sense of producing plenty of food, 
Its northern slopes present mag- 
nificent exposures to the sun, and 
are thickly clothed with vineyards, 
producing a very palatable wine, 
The rich flat bottom of the valley, 
through which the brimming Marne 
winds in majestic sweeps, produces 
heavy corn and forage crops. On 
the lower headlands, stretching 
into the valley from the main 
line of heights, which shut it in, 
frequent brown-tiled villages shel- 
tered by trees give life to the 
landscape. 

The meandering habit of the 
Marne was too much for General 
Ducrot, on the occasion of his 
famous sortie eastwards on Nov- 
ember 30 and December 1, from 
which he declared he would return 
either victorieux or not at all. 
(He did, as a matter of fact, re- 
turn in robust health and beaten.) 
Having crossed the Marne near 
the fortifications of Paris, General 
Ducrot thought he would have 
no more trouble with that river. 
Marching eastwards, he, some 
hours later, found himself unex- 
pectedly confronted with another 
river, and inquired of his staff, 
* Qu’est ce donc, que cette riviére?” 
“C’est la Marne, mon Général,” 
was the reply. ‘ Mais nous venons 
de traverser la Marne.” “Oui, 
mon Général, mais c’est la Marne 
encore.” And so it was ; but geo- 
graphy is not a strong point with 
French officers of any grade. 

In the valley of the Marne la 
petite culture is seen to great ad- 
vantage. You find a happy blend- 
ing of corn-growing with vine- 
yards, pasturage, and fruit and 
vegetable growing, each peasant 
devoting a few acres to a variety 
of crops, thus avoiding having all 
his eggs in one basket. It is his 
inherited skill and versatility, as 
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much as the climate, which gives 
the French peasant that advantage 
over ours which enables him to 
beat us in our own market. As 
far as climate is concerned, our 
own is certainly superior to the 
French for the production of such 
important items as butter and 
cheese, and most kinds of bush- 
fruits. 

At Charly, a village near Chateau 
Thierry, I halted for my mid-day 
meal, which I took in a restaurant 
swarming with blue-bloused peas- 
ants. My arrival in my dog-cart, 
flying a flag quite unknown to 
them, created considerable excite- 
ment, and all my movements were 
watched with the greatest atten- 
tion, not unmixed with scowls and 
suspicion. It was no small relief 
to find myself en route again. 

At Ferté-sous-Jouarre, where I 
slept the fifth night out from 
Sedan, I struck southward out of 
the Marne valley, climbing the 
steep ascent to Jouarre, situate on 
the edge of a high tableland ex- 
tending from the valley of the 
Marne to that of the Morin. I 
adopted this route in order to 
avoid the crush of convoys of 
every description which at that 
time, when Lagny was the ter- 
minus of the eastern railway, were 
blocking up the lower end of the 
Marne valley towards Paris. 

During my thirty-mile drive 
from Ferté to Brie-Comte Robert, 
I met with comparatively few 
troops, and found even the villages 
half deserted of their inhabitants 
during the latter half of the jour- 
ney from Coulommiers onwards. 
The doors and shutters of the 
houses were very generally closed, 
and many of them broken through, 
presenting yawning apertures, and 
affording very mitigated shelter 
against the bitter cold. 

Had they anticipated wintering 
before Paris, I can hardly conceive 
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that the German troops would have 
committed such wanton universal 
havoc on houses and garden shel- 
ters as I subsequently witnessed 
with my own eyes all round Paris. 

I could understand, in the des- 
perate cold of that terrible winter, 
their smashing up indiscriminate- 
ly pianos, bookcases, garden-gates, 
fences, &c., to make a blaze, and 
that they should have protected 
their lower limbs with strips of 
drawing-room carpets sewn up as 
leg-wraps, as I saw them, but I 
should have thought that in the 
interests of self-preservation they 
would have abstained from door 
and window smashing. 

Possibly much of this latter 
was done in the early autumn by 
the French Francs-tireurs, who 
swarmed about the suburbs of 
Paris, and may have purposely half 
wrecked the houses, with the dis- 
tinct object of rendering them un- 
inhabitable. However, a German 
Hauptmann remarked to me sub- 
sequently in the drawing-room of 
Madame Du Barry’s villa, near 
Versailles, “The German soldier 
is not naturally inclined to plun- 
dering and acts of wanton destruc- 
tion, but the disposition thereto 
inevitably arises out of the state 
of war, especially when carried on 
in a rich country like France. In 
the Bohemian campaign of 1866 it 
was different, for we were mostly 
quartered in miserable hovels, 
where there was little temptation 
to pillage. We officers are power- 
less to prevent it, regrettable as it 
is. The fellows have broken loose 
from us.” 

These words, taken down at the 
time, profoundly impressed me, 
and threw much light on the neces- 
sarily demoralising effects of war 
even on a highly disciplined army 
such as that of Germany was in the 
main. I am, however, bound to 
add that the villages in the second 
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line of German occupation seemed 
to be held by a lower type of Ger- 
man soldiery, drawn from the 
smaller German States, than I ever 
beheld under arms on German soil. 

Of the greater offences of out- 
rages on women, or breaking into 
and committing acts of violence in 
occupied houses, the German army, 
as far as I could gather, may be com- 
pletely acquitted. How different 
the case would have been had the 
French soldiery invaded Germany, 
seems too probable from their his- 
torical antecedents, borne out by 
the remark made to me by a 
French curé at the sight of Mac- 
Mahon’s disorderly army on the 
march to Sedan— “I trembled 
when I reflected what outrages 
this soldiery might have perpe- 
trated on a foreign soil.” 

From Brie-Comte Robert to 
Versailles, the road was lined with 
endless strings of every kind of 
waggon and cart, and the roadside 
with not a few carcasses of horses, 
which had succumbed from over- 
press of work. One poor beast, 
near Longjumeau, had its head and 
neck raised up frozen from the 
ground, and piteously turned to- 
wards the passer-by. 

In consequence of the havoc 
which the ice had wrought on the 
pontoon-bridges over the Seine at 
Villeneuve St George, all the 
heavy traffic, including the Feld- 
Post fourgons, had to be sent round 
by Corbeil to Lagny, making a 
détour as considerable as if in get- 
ting from Berdmondsey to Isling- 
ton you were compelled to cross 
the Thames at Kingston instead 
of by London Bridge. 

It was very strange, on a French 
highroad, to encounter a long string 
of those cumbrous yellow Eil- 
wagen and their antiquated pos- 
tilions, with the look of which 
every traveller in Germany used 
to be so familiar. In the rear of 
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the Eilwigen followed a batch of 
draggled undersized French prison- 
ers, escorted by a few stalwart 
German dragoons, who looked 
gigantic by comparison. 

At Corbeil, where the bridge 
was intact, the rugged surface of 
the ice-bound Seine was flashing 
in the sun, which had at last shown 
himself again after total disappear- 
ance for several days. The dazzling 
white villa slining the river-banks, 
and gleaming out of dark clumps 
of trees, presented a most cheer- 
ful appearance—the only cheerful 
sight that had met my eyes of late. 
For the wanton destruction of 
suburban property had happily not 
extended quite so far south as 
Corbeil. 

Having letters of introduction 
to a French family resident at 
Essommes, adjoining Corbeil, I 
there enjoyed the first hospitality 
it was my lot to meet with during 
my wintry drive, during which I 
had completely fallen out of the 
comforts of civilised life. The 
only return I could make for my 
hospitable reception was the gift 
of a box of matches—an article 
which was almost priceless in the 
neighbourhood of Paris during the 
siege, as my hostess informed me. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly 
direction by Longjumeau and Palis- 
eau, I reached Jouy-en-Josas just 
as night was falling. My friends 
at Essommes having recommended 
me to their acquaintance M. La- 
bouchere, who possessed a charm- 
ing villa at Jouy, I was only too 
thankful of the chance of getting 
a night’s lodging in a quiet country 
house. 

As I entered M. Labouchere’s 
hall, I was amused to observe a 
broad-backed German officer, quar- 
tered on him, in the act of mount- 
ing the back-stairs, bent nearly 
double under the load of a roebuck, 
the legs of which he wore round 
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his neck, and which met under his 
chin. The officer had evidently 
been doing a little poaching, un- 
beknown to his host. 

Poaching was indeed, during the 
war, quite the order of the day, the 
Imperial preserves at Versailles, 
St Cloud, St Germain, and every- 
where else, being apparently open 
to all comers. At the Versailles 
restaurants pheasants and hares 
were considerably below the price 
one is charged for them ordinarily 
in Paris. In fact, supplies of all 
kinds, which were kept out of 
Paris by the siege, found their 
way to Versailles and other sub- 
urbs, where the officers of the be- 
sieging army, and every one else 
who had money about him, could 
live on the fat of the land. Not 
even sea-fish was wanting. 

In M. Labouchere’s drawing- 
room, where the German officers 
and the family assembled before 
dinner, my friend of the roebuck 
presented Madame Labouchere 
with } lb. packet of best tea, which 
had just arrived by the military 
post. 

Leaving Jouy immediately after 
an early breakfast, I drove quietly 
into Versailles; about four miles 
distant, reaching the Hotel des 
Reservoirs before 10 a.m. on New 
Year’s Eve —the eighth day out 
from Sedan. I had accomplished 
about 160 miles with the same 
horse, who had great difficulty in 
keeping on his legs at times, owing 
to the highly slippery state of the 
roads. That night, as midnight 
struck, the New Year was ushered 
in by a cannonade from Mont 
Valérien, 

As luck would have it, the first 
person whom I encountered in the 
precincts of the hotel was Mr John 
Furley, of the Red Cross Society, 
to whom I immediately handed 
the £100 in gold which Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay (now Lord Want- 
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age) had confided to me in London. 
The gold reached Mr Furley, who 
was just starting for the Army of 
La Loire, in the nick of time. 

My arrival at Versailles, as chief 
administrator of the ‘ Daily News’ 
Relief Fund, was by no means 
unlooked-for. In consequence, I 
was soon besieged with applications 
of all kinds, and within a few days 
I was deep in the usual business 
of relief, interviewing, from morn- 
ing till night, priests, pastors, 
Sisters of Mercy, mayors, muni- 
cipal councillors, charitable ladies, 
and visiting the destitute. Of the 
latter, besides the native poor, to 
be sought out in their squalid 
quarters, there were large numbers 
collected at Versailles from the 
villages exposed to the double fire 
of besiegers and besieged in the 
zone, some six miles wide, imme- 
diately around Paris. 

These refugees were much better 
cared for than the natives, being 
housed in any available public 
buildings, and fed by the munici- 
pality. With such buildings Ver- 
sailles abounds. For the first time, 
I should imagine, in the present 
century, tenants were found to 
occupy them. The areas of the 
floors were portioned out in squares, 
allotted separately to families, so 
that family life was not altogether 
interrupted. The children, play- 
ing in the straw, seemed as happy 
as possible ; but to the adults that 
sort of life must soon have become 
intolerable. . 

The arrangements, on the whole, 
seemed as good as circumstances 
admitted of, and refiected great 
credit on the Relief Committee of 
the Versailles Municipal Council, 
of which the late M. Edmond 


Scherer, laying aside his critic’s 
pen for the nonce, was a most 
active member. 

With this committee I estab- 
lished the most cordial relations, 
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and was enabled to supplement its 
operations by forming a Ladies’ 
Work and Visiting Committee on 
the model of that left at Sedan. 
Having succeeded in obtaining a 
pass to circulate freely in the Ger- 
man lines, through the instrumen- 
tality of the then Crown - Prince 
of Prussia, I personally devoted a 
good deal of my time to visiting 
outlying places within driving dis- 
tance of Versailles, and making 
inquiries as to the need and feasi- 
bility of relieving cases of distress 
which might still be existing there. 
But my investigations resulted in 
the conviction that there was noth- 
ing to be done on any scale which 
would justify any attempt to or- 
ganise relief as long as the siege 
operations lasted. For the bulk 
of the suburban populations had 
removed either within the fortifi- 
cations of Paris or to Versailles, or 
gone clean away to the westward. 
All I could do was to relieve iso- 
lated cases of distress as I came 
across them. 

The Crown- Prince of Prussia, 
who had taken up his quarters at 
“Les Ombrages,” a charmingly 
rustic straggling retreat belonging 
to Madame André, received me 
with marked kindness, of which 
he gave solid proof by giving di- 
rections to his staff to furnish me 
with the pass above alluded to, 
The Crown-Prince, however, while 
he expressed his personal sympathy 
with the mission intrusted to me, 
warned me that he would not 
vouch for the reception I might 
meet with from his cousin, the 
Red- Prince Frederick Charles, 
then engaged with General Chanzy 
and the Army of La Loire. 

Nothing could have been simpler 
than the dinner, at which the 
Crown-Prince entertained Mr Odo 
Russell (afterwards Lord Ampt- 
hill) and myself. At this dinner, at 
which the staff of the 3d Army was 


present, I happened to be seated 
next to General von Stosch, at 
that time at the head of the Com- 
missariat Department. After the 
conclusion of the Franco-German 
war the General was gazetted to 
the Command-in-Chief of the 
German navy. 

Observing that I had allowed 
one of the courses to pass un- 
touched, General von Stosch gave 
me a friendly nudge, and advised 
me to think better of it, as there 
was nothing else to follow. I took 
the hint, and have felt grateful to 
the General ever since. Oc- 
casionally during dinner, the 
booming of the big guns of Mont 
Valérien, called by General Blu- 
menthal his “ Tafel-Musik,” would 
break in upon the conversation. 

After dinner we adjourned into 
a suite of low-roofed drawing- 
rooms, garnished all over with 
Scripture texts in French. In the 
centre of these, the Crown-Prince 
stood the whole evening with his 
back to the fire, smoking a long 
china-pipe which our Princess- 
Royal had painted for him. In 
an adjoining room, some officers of 
the staff played airs on one of 
Madame André’s pianos. 

On one of the Sundays I passed 
at Versailles, I walked over with 
Monsieur Passa —the Protestant 
minister—to the military academy 
of St Cyr. That establishment 
was of course closed, but the 
burly porter at once recognised M. 
Passa. Addressing him, M. Passa 
remarked, with emphasis, “ Au 
moins vous avez bonne mine.” To 
this sally the porter, who looked 
the very picture of health and 
jollity, replied apologetically, 
“Qui, monsieur, mais je souffre 
moralement.” 

When at Versailles it was at first 
my habit to take my meals in the 
smaller outer restaurant of the 


Hotel des Reservoirs. The large 
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inner salle-a@-manger served as 
mess-room to the officers “des 
Grossen General -Stabes,” at the 
head of which Moltke used to 
march out, followed by the grey- 
headed Prince of Wurtemberg, in 
command of the Garde-Corps. 

On the first occasion on which I 
took my lunch there, there was 
not a vacant chair except at the 
little table occupied by Madame 
la Comtesse , who obligingly 
offered me a seat, which I naturally 
accepted. Before we had risen 
from table, a great clanking of 
scabbards was heard approaching 
from the officers’ mess-room, and 
presently the tall slender form of 
the great Moltke appeared in the 
doorway. Advancing straight to 
our table, Moltke, addressing the 
Countess in a quiet melodious 
voice, expressed his thanks to her 
for her devotion to the nursing of 
the German wounded. 

Almost any afternoon Moltke 
was to be seen, with his hands 
folded behind his back, pacing the 
parterres at the back of the 
Chateau, dedicated by Le Grand 
Monarque “a toutes les gloires 
de la France.” Within those very 
walls the King of Prussia, in the 
early days of that month of Janu- 
ary 1871, was crowned Emperor 
of Germany in the presence of 
the assembled German Princes ! 

During my stay at Versailles, I 
went by invitation to lunch with 
some German officers quartered at 
Sevres. After lunch one of them 
gave me a mount, and accompanied 
me on horseback through the woods 
to the left, towards St Cloud, to a 
German siege-battery, which had 
just been unmasked, and which 
commanded a splendid view of 
Paris. The German battery faced 
the French battery, at Le Point 
du Jour, where the Seine passes 
out of the fortifications to the 
south of Paris. The point where 
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we were standing seemed two 
miles distant from the French 
guns, one of which fired in our 
direction as we were looking that 
way. 

About a year after the conclu- 
sion of the war, I received a beg- 
ging letter, addressed to me in 
England, written in very bad 
French, from the same German 
officer, who recalled himself to my 
recollection, to quote his own words, 
as “Jofficiér qui vous a montré 
Paris & cheval.” The letter, dated 
from Mayence, contained the 
modest request that I should lend 
the writer 700 thalers ! 

To the best of my recollection, the 
sun never shone once during my 
three weeks’ sojourn at Versailles. 
A raw frozen mist prevailed almost 
constantly, and the pavements and 
roads were half coated with ice 
and a thin sprinkling of snow, 
making locomotion extremely pain- 
ful to man and beast. I have 
never before, or since, experienced 
so unbroken a spell of utterly 
detestable weather. 

On one of the worst days, I was 
passing along the broad Avenue de 
Paris, late in the afternoon, when 
I observed a threadbare but dis- 
tinguished - looking grey - haired 
Frenchman, of the old school, fur- 
tively picking up the fallen twigs 
under the trees lining the avenue. 
Even to those who could pay for it, 
fuel was at famine prices at Ver- 
sailles. It was painful to think 
how small a blaze this poor. old 
gentleman could have lighted in 
his attic with his few twigs! 

Of this kind of respectable dis- 
tress, shunning the public gaze and 
very difficult of access, there was 
an unusual amount at Versailles, 
which is always a favourite retreat 
of retired and pensioned officers. 
I was pained to hear of one of 
those elderly French gentlemen, of 
good family, getting his ears boxed 
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‘by a young German officer. Through 
the Ladies’ Committee, which I 
had instituted, I was enabled to 
bring relief home to some of this 
class. 

Versailles was naturally the 
headquarters of British special 
correspondents, as well as of the 
‘German armies : our evenings, in 
consequence, were lively enough. 
Nor did Mr Odo Russell, nor 
General Walker, who was at- 
tached to the staff of the Crown- 
Prince, hold aloof from our enter- 
tainments. On one occasion, I 
had the pleasure of having as my 
guests both Mr Odo Russell— 
whom I had safely convoyed into 
Sedan some weeks previously—and 
Dr W. H. Russell, the father of 
the race of special correspondents. 
To Mr Sydney Hall, the well- 
known artist, | was indebted not 
only for agreeable society, but 
for the lucky recovery of a belt 
full of gold pieces, which I mis- 
laid in a public part of the 
hotel. Mr Hilary Skinner, the 
well-known correspondents of the 
‘Daily News,’ whose conversa- 
tional powers none of his friends 
are likely to dispute, contrivuted 
largely to the general entertain- 
ment; and once we were favoured 
with the visit of Mr Archibald 
Forbes, who had ridden over from 
Margency, on the north side of 
Paris. On that occasion the ‘ Daily 
News’ was represented in full 
force. At Versailles, too, I first 
made the acquaintance of that 
fascinating rsonage Laurence 
Oliphant. Mr Oliphant was at 
that time acting as ‘Times’ corre- 
spondent with the army operating 
under the orders of the Grand- 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who, as Mr 
Oliphant informed me, always 
greeted him on his first appear- 
ance in the morning with the 
somewhat equivocal salutation, 
“Good-bye, Oliphant; good-bye.” 
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While at Versailles, I seized 
every opportunity of conversing 
with German officers—generally on 
military topics. But I have a 
vivid recollection of some impres- 
sive remarks made to me by a 
young officer, whom the outbreak 
of the war found in business in 
Birmingham, on quite a different 
subject — viz, missionary work. 
“It is of little use,” he argued, 
“sending out missionaries to the 
heathen to preach one kind of 
gospel, while resident traders and 
others, professors of the Christian 
religion, practise just the opposite. 
We ought to begin the other way 
—practise first, and preach after- 
wards.” 

On January 18th Versailles had 
resounded with all kinds of fes- 
tivities amongst the German of- 
ficers, who were celebrating their 
Emperor’s birth or name-day. A 
grand dinner was given at the 
Prefecture, where the Emperor him- 
self resided, and before which a 
couple of sentinels paced back- 
wards and forwards day and night. 

While at Versailles Mr Odo 
Russell occupied a very modest 
apartment, in an upper story of 
the house occupied by Dr W. H. 
Russell in the Place Hoche. He 
always went on foot and unatten- 
ded to the Prefecture. On one 
occasion, as he informed me him- 
self, when he had occasion to visit 
the Emperor, he had slipped in be- 
tween the sentries—I presume, 
when they both had their backs 
turned. Perceiving Mr Russell 
just in time to collar him, one of 
the men roughly demanded, “ Wo 
gehen sie denn hin?” Mr Russell 
did not make a diplomatic incident 
of this. Mr Russell told me‘ also, 
that in the course of conversation, 
the late Emperor William observed 
to him that this was his third 
entry into France with German 
armies; and that on the second 











oecasion—i.e., in 1815—he remem- 
bered dancing with Lady William 
Russell, Mr Odo Russell’s mother. 
Readers of the Crown - Prince’s 
journal may remember the passage 
which describes the ordinary after- 
dinner evenings at the Perfecture 
being devoted to napping, when the 
conversation flagged, showing that 
emperors and princes are not 
exempt from human infirmities. 

January 19th was a rude awaken- 
ing from the festivities of the day 
before. It was somewhat analo- 
gous to the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball before Waterloo. I cannot 
aver that the great Moltke was 
caught napping, but most other 
people were, when the guns of 
Mont Valerien and the French 
field-batteries, advanced towards 
the heights of Montretout, opened 
unexpectedly on the German lines 
in advance of Garches and St 
Cloud. 

It was the beginning of the last 
and famous sortie from Paris 
under General Trochu. Quite un- 
aware that anything unusual was 
going to happen, I had made an 
early start from Versailles, and at 
about 8.30 a.m. found myself unex- 
pectedly almost between two fires. 
I had reached the low ground, where 
the high arches of the aqueduct 
of Marly show conspicuously above 
the road to St Germain. Every 
height on all sides of me was belch- 
ing forth shot and shell, and the 
air was rent with all kinds of ex- 
ploding missiles—those from the 
German batteries passing clean 
over my head, while the French 
failed to reach me. 

It was a tremendous artillery 
duel, but I could at first make out 
nothing else. Later on, however, 
as I mounted the terrace of St 
Germain and took up my station 
at the Pavilion Henri IV., by the 
aid of a field-glass lent me by a 
German officer I could desery some- 
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thing of the movement of the con- 
tending forces. 

The 4th German corps, brought 
round from the north side of Paris, 
had just reached the south-western 
slope of Mount Valerien, and was 
in the act of taking the French in 
the rear as they advanced towards 
the Park of Buzenval. I made out 
with the glass the horse-artillery 
guns. unlimbering, and the horses 
standing out against the sky on the- 
horizon line. 

This opportune arrival of the 
4th corps was the turning-point of 
the fight, which ended disastrously 
for the French. Owing to the 
failure of General Ducrot, who 
lost his way in the low ground 
about Rueil, to reach the field of 
battle in time with his division, 
the French never had any chance 
of success. The failure of this final 
sortie led to the armistice which 
was agreed to ten days later. 

Having been intrusted with 
letters and papers for Miss Coutts 
Trotter—an elderly lady residing 
in a charming villa on the slopes of 
the terrace of St Germain—I called 
while the battle was proceeding, to 
deliver my packets. Miss Coutts 
Trotter was sagacious enough to 
remain at her post throughout the 
war, knowing full well that her 
presence alone could have protected 
her property from devastation. 
From the windows of Miss Trotter’s 
villa, high upraised above the Seine 
at its feet, we could view the battle- 
field as from a box at the opera. - 
But we were too distant to see any 
of its horrible details, and were 
just out of range. There were, in 
fact, two bends of the Seine be- 
tween us and the fighting, which 
was raging about three miles away. 

It was, however, sufficiently near 
to be exciting, especially as shortly 
before I had seen a cannon ball 
or shell bury itself on the bank of 
the Seine just below. By Miss 
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Trotter’s pressing invitation, I 
agreed to remain the night at her 
villa, where, in full view of the 
cannonade, we sat down to an ex- 
cellent dejeuner. In my bedroom 
adjoining, [ found an English 
housemaid airing my clean sheets 
before the fire. What a contrast 
with the scene outside! Looking 
out of my window after nightfall, 
I could see lines of camp - fires, 
marking the heights which had 
been contested during the day. 
Next morning, January 20th, at 
4 a.m., when I opened my shutters 
and looked out intu the pitchy 
darkness, the rattle of musketry 
made itself so distinctly heard, 
that I was persuaded that the 
battle was beginning over again. 
Such, however, was not the case. 
I understand that the firing pro- 
ceeded from a French battalion 
which had lost its way—perhaps 
one of General Ducrot’s—coming 
unexpectedly into contact with the 
enemy. 

In order to get more correct in- 
formation as to the result of the 
battle of the previous day than was 
obtainable at St Germain, I drove 
back to Versailles, and learned 
how completely the sortie had 
failed. In the afternoon I re 
turned to my hostess with the news, 
which she was very anxious to have. 

Early next morning, Saturday, 
January 21st, | continued on my 
way northward, making for Mar- 
gency, where Mr Archibald Forbes 
had invited me to spend the Sun- 
day with him. Following the 
road between the vast forest of 
St Germain on my left, and the 
Seine on my right, below me, as 
far as Maisons, I enjoyed as much 
of the extensive view over the 
plain of Argenteuil as the frozen 
mist admitted of. The bridge 
having been blown up which, be- 
fore the war, carried the road over 
the Seine from Maisons to Sar- 
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trouville, 1 was reduced to cross- 
ing the river by the railway bridge, 
which somehow had escaped de- 
struction. Striking northward 
from Sartrouville, in order to 
give the French guns a some- 
what wider berth than Mr Forbes 
was in the habit of doing in mak- 
ing a shorter cut to Margency, I 
made for Ermon station—a sort 
of Clapham Junction en the north 
side of Paris. 

Neither at Versailles nor at St 
Germain was there much visible 
destruction of property, both 
places having retained their in- 
habitants. But anything ap- 
proaching the wanton destruction 
and general air of desolation which 
prevailed at and around Ermon on 
that January afternoon I never in 
my lifeexperienced. Nota human 
being was to be seen anywhere; 
not a window was unbroken : not a 
door was on its hinges; not a fence 
nor gate was standing ; and every 
lawn and waste place was strewn 
with some sort of paper litter, 
myriads of torn and untorn letters 
and accounts lying scattered every- 
where. Every house, excepting 
an occasional one occupied by a 
superior officer, and every chest of 
drawers in every house for miles 
round, had been turned inside 
out. The ground was white with 
a double coating of snow and 
paper litter, and the air thicken- 
ing with frost and fog. 

It was getting dusk when [ drove 
into the precincts of the villa 
occupied by Mr Archibald Forbes 
at Margency. ‘This villa had been 
assigned to Mr Forbes by direc- 
tion of the Crown-Prince of Sax- 
ony. to whose headquarter he was 
attached, as ‘ Daily News’~ war 
correspondent. It was while thus 
engaged that Mr Forbes achieved 
the beginning of his great reputa- 
tion. 

We spent our Sunday in visiting 
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the northern suburban retreats of 
Parisians, of which Montmorency 
forms the centre. In the morning 
we penetrated eastwards as far as 
Villiers-le-Bel, where a train was 
drawn up, in the act of disgorging 
German infantry, just brought 
back from St Quentin, whither 
they had been conveyed as rein- 
forcements to General Goeben, who 
gained the battle of St Quentin on 
the same day on which the sortie 
from Paris took place. 

Near Villiers -le- Bell we en- 
countered a party of officers of the 
Cuirassiers of the Guard, whose 
white tunics were at first hardl 
distinguishable from the sievetiall 
ing snow. To my agreeable sur- 
prise, on coming close up to them, 
I recognized among them a Prus- 
sian baron, an old acquaintance, 
with whom I had made excursions 
in Switzerland. The Baron at once 
gave me an invitation to mess for 


the following day, when I should 
be passing through their lines. 

In the afternoon Mr Forbes and 
I visited the Lake of Enghien and 
the villa, where, in a sort of garden- 
room, was then to be seen the 
famous statue of Madame George 


Sand by her son-in-law. There 
she reclined in a half recumbent 
pose, her head resting on her hand, 
supported by the bent elbow. A 
still freezing desolation reigned 
around —a not altogether unbe- 
coming setting for that grave, re- 
poxeful marble figure! 

At some very unearthly hour 
on Monday morning, when it was 
pitch dark and the thermometer 
somewhere near zero, Mr Forbes 
woke me up, asking whether I 
felt inclined to accompany him, 
then and there, to a bombardment 
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which he confidently expected 
would open before daylight from 
a fort near St Denis. I respect- 
fully declined, and several hours 
later, but still not late—i.e., about 
8 A. M.—started on my road north- 
eastward in my dog-cart, drawn 
by my indefatigable little horse, 
which had not, I am ashamed to 
say, enjoyed even a Sabbath’s rest. 

Nothing could be more friendly 
than the reception I met with from 
the Baron and his brother officers. 
Hitherto, whenever unintroduced 
I had encountered a Prussian 
“Junker” I had found him cold 
and stiff as steel. But the thaw 
was now complete. We had oy- 
sters and champagne for lunch, 
and the famous pea-sausage ap- 
peared at dinner, as main ingredi- 
ent in a most excellent soup. 

At about 9 p. m. I took my leave, 
having heen provided with the 
watchword, in case of being chal- 
lenged on my road te Dammartin, 
where I was to pass the night. 
However, before I had got half- 
way, the combination of an excel- 
lent dinner and the frosty air re- 
sulted in my dropping off to sleep, 
and the watchword dropping out 
of my mind. I was fortunately 
unchallenged, and, on presenting 
the billet with which I had been 
provided for a night’s lodging at 
Dammartin, was accommodated 
with a mattress on the floor of a 
coachbuilder’s between two car- 
riages. Beyond Dammartin there 
was little or no evidence of devasta- 
tion. It was an inexpressible relief 
to pass once more through villages 
wearing ‘something of a peaceful 
air, imparted by the unwonted 
spectacle of unsmashed doors and 
windows. 


W. H. (Buttock) Hatt. 
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THE BURN. 


I sat on a grey crag of Scotland’s shore, 

A book upon my knee, wherein I read 

Of that thrice-happy English Brook that found 
A sacer vates in the laurelled bard 

Who sang of Arthur and of Wellington. 

And as [ read a gurly Scottish Burn, 

Torn in its struggling with the hornéd rocks, 
That fenced the margin of the jealous brine, 
Disturbed me with its noise, and dashed its spray 
Upon the page, until I raised my head, 

And, not without some touch of patriot shame, 
“O Burn!” I cried, “ be still, that I may hear 
The fine crisp accents, dainty, musical, 

Of your south-country cousin. What have you 
To set against that gaily chattering tale 

Of lawns, and garden-plots, and level fields ? 


Whence come you? Speak, if you have aught to say.” 


I, 


I come from distant sunset peaks 
Where eagles track their quarry, 

My fountain-head the red-deer seeks 
In the lone mountain corrie. 


By stormy cliff and frowning crest 
My infant waves go streaming, 

By lichened crags in ruby drest, 
With frosted silver gleaming. 


From ledge to ledge I flash and spring 
Of shelving precipices, 

A million diamond gems I fling 
To deck the fir-tree’s tresses. 


Down splintered chasms I rave and reel, 
A torrent madly foaming ; 

And then through witching glens I steal, 
By lovers in the gloaming. 
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Upon my banks in fairy bands 
The blue-bells sing togethér ; 

For very joy I clap my hands 
Among the blooming heather. 


In shimmering dusk of wooded glade 
The branches meet above me; 

For lights come glinting through the shade, 
For well the sunbeams love me. 


I smooth my ripplings as I pass 
Below the daisied green, 

The solitary birch to glass, 
The long-haired forest-queen. 


Her willing slave, I kiss her feet, 
And,—guerdon sweet of duty !— 

She shields me from the fierce noon-heat, 
And glads me with her beauty. 


II. 


Sometimes, well pleased, I break my course, 
And sleep from night to morning ; 

The miller wants my gathered force 
To set his old wheel turning. 


He lifts, when dawn is on the hill, 
The sluice ; then forth I sally, 
And with the music of the mill 
I wake the slumbering valley. 


And oh, the happiness to see 
The miller’s children’s faces, 
When out they rush to sport with me 
In gambollings and races. 


By broomy knowes and hazel scrub 
In windy upland passes, 

I form, Ha! ha! the washing-tub 
For gleesome Highland lasses. 


In rock-hewn basin, glittering bright, 
I curl, and glance, and eddy 

Round fair feet treading linen white,— 
To think on’t makes me giddy. 
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III. 


In tranced calm of summer night, 
When cloudless moonlight fills 

With chastened splendour, gently bright, 
The circuit of the hills ; 


When dew lies deep on bower and brake, 
And on the sparkling fern, 

And ghost-like thistles seem to shake 
Upon the haunted cairn ; 


Through silver gleam, through purple gloom, 
In that enchanted hour, 

Slow glide I by the martyr’s tomb, 
Pale church, and feudal tower. 


With low, melodious lulling tune, 
I steal by cliffs and scaurs, 

In measured music with the moon 
And with thé rolling stars. 


And when the crimson glimpse of day 
Fires rowan-tree and willow, 
I bound at last into the bay, 


To battle with the billow. 
Peter BAYNE. 
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Acatn the time for New-Year 
tings, for the drawing closer 

of friendly ties, for the summings- 
up that multiply upon us as we 
go farther on our way, and the 
anticipations that lessen as the 
milestones go by. How quick the 
current flows! and how leisurely 
it was in the old times—what a 
world of space between two Christ- 
mases !—time enough to change the 
whole course of life, and make the 
world new. It is a curious thing 
to realise, for those who have past 
the expectant period of life, how 
entirely it still exists for others, 
and how many are eager on the 
threshold, as we used to be, not 
knowing what a year—nay,a day 
—may bring forth for them. Those 
who are parents enter into it more 


or less by the reflection from minds 
which are still half their own, and 
indeed we all enter into by that 
mingled action of recollection and 
sympathy which link the genera- 


tions together. The time was once 
when to write a new numeral at the 
head of a letter, and pass from one 
decade to another, was half amusing, 
half exhilarating. The 60s were 
pleasant, the 70s friendly. We 
had still a smile at the thought 
of going down-hill. But we pause 
when we write 1890 with a thrill 
of unusual feeling. The century 
is growing old. It is in its last 
stage. Whatever it has to do yet, 
to complete the record, must be 
done in haste, before the new cycle 
begins. The nineteenth century! 
What a fuss and outcry we have 
made over it! Never was any cen- 
tury so bepraised in all the chroni- 
cles of time. The very words 
suggest to us the familiar biare of 
trumpets, the crow of ee 
electricity, railways, and all the 


rest of it. But presently this age 
will be superseded, and another 
come in. How strange to change 
from our familiar phraseology and 
write the twentieth century! Pre- 
sently our old 18— will look anti- 
quated, a thing of the past, and 
our lives ye and our works 
along with it, old-fashioned affairs. 
Ah! a writer of last century, they 
will say of us. Already the young 
ones think the dress of the fifties 
antediluvian, and speak of Dickens 
and Thackeray as we used to de 
of Addison and Steele. Go on, 
our young friends! do better! We 
wish you more power to your 
elbows, as Mr Lever’s Irishman 
used to say, though we don’t know 
whether any Irishman is cheerful 
enough to y | it now. This is 
one thing, by the way, in which the 
twentieth century will be much 
less amusing than our r old 
eighteen hundreds. The jolly 
Irishman has gone out of fashion. 
Paddy no longer dances, jests, and 
fights; “fancy, freak, and spirit ” 
have abandoned that resting-place 
among the seas where fun still 
flourished whatever might happen 
to the rest of the world. he 
Irishman of to-day is grim and 

loomy ; heaven knows what tragic 
hubbub he will reach to in the 
twenty hundreds instead of the 
wit and brightness of our time: Mr 
Charles Stewart Parnell instead 
of Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Well, young people, we wish you 
joy of the change! But we prefer 
the time that is past. 

But yet we cannot deny that 
our dear century is old. There is 
an accumulated velocity in the 
rush with which we go down-hill. 
Instinctively, we ourselves who 
write, and who in all probability 
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will never arrive at the bound- 
aries of the new century, feel 
a certain hurry in our thoughts, 
as if we should like to hasten 
on and be there. So we can im- 
agine the patriarchs who have 
attained the age of ninety would 
rather like to hurry on a little 


to a hundred for the sake of 


the brag, and the new sensation 
which even blood dulled with age 
seems to feel in turning so big a 

corner and emerging into a new 
age. For our comfort, however, 
we may reflect that no new age, 
to the consciousness of any mortal 
man, is ever more than to-morrow. 
The days come singly one by one. 
It is a disappointing element to 
fervent youth that this is so, 


and that the very greatest events 
in life make no change in that 
deliberate disposition of nature. 
You can’t, at the very fullest of 
your living, grasp a handful of 


hours as you can of flowers, and 
enjoy them altogether—the roses 
and the lilies and the carnations, 
and all sweet-smelling things in 
one prodigal nosegay, drawn up 
together in an ectasy of frag- 
rance into your insatiate nostrils. 
No, one flower—one hour at a 
time is the decree of nature. This 
restraint adds a faint unacknow- 
ledged disappointment to such a 
great event in a life, for instance, 
as marriage, which perhaps is the 
greatest of all personal revolutions. 
Next day is only —to-morrow! 
The young pair. whose heads have 
been whirling in endless dream- 
ings of the new and unknown, the 
Vita Nuova, the other world, 
stand facing each other, a little 
amazed, and find the old accus- 
tomed earth jar under their feet— 
not celestial eycles of air win- 
nowed by mounting wings, but 
plain and sober paths such as 
they trod before. They are very 
happy, of course, but they are a 
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little startled to find everything 
as before. 

Dear reader, you and we were 
not married yesterday. We have 
been bound to each other this 
many a year. When you open 
the new brill int envelope, and 
find the old brown familiar cover, 
it will be with the sensation with 
which old mates and comrades 
meet each other. Give you good 
morrow, old friend! If we per- 
sonally don’t spring over the 
boundary as we once did, with a 
vault from one decade to another, 
it is because a step more dignified 
is more appropriate, and because 
we know, with quiet satisfaction 
and a. little laugh at the young 
ones, that we shall find it just the 
same as on the other side. We 
should not have known it was 
1890 but for the fuss made about 
it in the new almanacs, and the 
bells that “ring out the old, ring 
in the new,” with so little effect 
upon the course of events. Yet, 
hark you, old companion! this is 
for your private ear. Let it be 
supposed to be uttered in a whisper 
between us and you. For ‘ Maga’ 
has no notion of ever being old; 
and if she still entertains an 
ancient vassal, like the present 
writer, loyally under her _ flag, 
has hard ado to manage it some- 
times in face of the press of the 
young men-at-arms, who hope to 
carry that banner farther than 
we have yet done. These young 
contributors will push us out al- 
together by-and-by—and more 
power to their elbows, we say 
again! We perceive even now 
a faint cloud, which we will not 
call a frown, upon the brow of 
our Editor. “Cut it short,” he 
would say (if he were not too 
polite), as we once heard the 
brethren say in a Methodist prayer- 
meeting to an aged leader, whose 
devotions were apt to be too much 
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prolonged. And so we shall—and 

roceed to our proper business, 
which, after all, is to talk about 
books, and not to maunder about 
the coming and going of the year. 

And the year comes in royally 
with two poets, our two old poets, 
the great singers of our time, both 
bringing their wintry garlands 
to deck the old century. Talk of 
youth and its achievements! The 
young ones are only chirping; 
their voices are callow; we can’t 
tell what they may yet come to. 
When the century was young, we 
had, indeed, young voices, about 
which there was no mistake—a 
whole army of them. What 
names !—Byron, Shelly, Keats— 
young Demons, strong - winged 
Earth - Angels, made of fire and 
flame. Their lamps of light were 
too much for young hands to 
carry, and too terrestrial, lighted 
from the fires under rather than 
over the globe, bituminous, full of 
explosives and dangerous deton- 
ating elements. But now that 
we have come to the end of the 
age, it is a curious parallel and 
contrast to find that the great 
Twin Brethren, the two whose 
supremacy no one can contest, 
are both of them crowned with 
_ the snows of life, full of experi- 
ence and knowledge of men, true 
laureates of their century, though 
only one can wear the national 
crown. Tennyson and Browning! 
Your Morrises (the big and the 
little}, your Swinburne, who will 
never be old, have each their 
school of disciples. (We need not 
add that the little one, whom we 
do not further particularise, has 
much the biggest school.) But to 
our veterans all the English world 
is subject, with a breadth of recog- 
nition which it is a pleasure to 
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see. And the beginning year, 
which has already brought both 
into the field, has gained a dis- 
tinction already in its first step 
into life by this means. 

Mr Browning’s little volume ' 
takes its name from a pleasant 
conceit, never absolutely recorded 
in literature, but handed down by 
fond tradition, which makes of the 
name, Asolo, of a certain village ir 
the old Veneto, once famous, a 
verb, “ Asolare ; to disport in the 
open air, amuse one’s self at ran- 
dom.” It is accordingly asolando 
in the way of sport and rural pas- 
toral pastime such as went on at 
that famous palace-hamlet, that 
our poet, one of the Italianissimi, 
loving his Venice as he had loved 
his Florence, and as the poets love, ~ 
now presents himself before us. It 
was the court of Caterina Cornaro, 
once Queen of Cyprus, who gave 
up her kingdom to the State (much 
against her will, the chroniclers 
say), which was held at Asolo; 
and there mirth and music had 
their home, and solemn masques 
were held, and revels of ever 
poetic kind, with youths and ik 
ens in lovely procession, crowned 
with myrtles and roses; and old 
Bembo, that old dilletante and 
esthetic, who got a cardinal’s hat 
in the end of his days because he 
had been so high fantastical all his 
life, aad such a connoisseur in 
gems and ornaments and Greek 
relics, invented the verb. All this 
is very pretty to begin with, and 
the dedication is pretty which the 
old poet addresses to his genial 
and generous hostess in her palazzo 
upon the Grand Canal, she who 
knows so well how to asolare, and 
fill the Venetian nights with 
music and fine company, and glad- 
den the hearts of the gondoliers. 





' Asolando. Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, 


Elder, & Co. 
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It is not to be expected after this 
that Mr Browning will put many 
of the graver productions of his 
genius into this basket ot dainties, 
among the soft songs of the love 
which is half a merry masquing, 
and verses that seem to swing with 
the swaying of the fine processions 
all linked together with chains of 
flowers. Here is one snatch of 
melody which might very well 
have been sung as the line wound 
in over the garden path and along 
the marble pavement, Bembo with 
a careful brow supervising every 
careless couple, as they went to 
pay their homage to the Queen 
—once of Cyprus, now of society 
and poetry and prettiness, and aN 
the pageants which the old Ven- 
etians loved :— 


“ What girl but, having gathered flow- 


ers, 
Stript the beds and spoilt the bowers, 
From the lapful light she carries 
Drops a careless bud ?—nor tarries 
To regain the waif and stray : 

‘ Store enough for home’—she’ll say. 


So say I too: give your lover 

Heaps of loving—under, over, 

Whelm him—make the one the wealthy ! 
Am [ all so poor who—stealthy 

Work it was !—picked up what fell : 
Nor the worst bud—who can tell ?” 


Or here is another, where the 
masquing, and the ornate words, 
and the antiquated elaborate com- 

liments are otherwise treated, and 
reduced to the truer and more 
wholesome level of honest life :— 
“ “So say the foolish!” Say the fool- 
ish so, Love ? 
‘Flower she is, my rose, —or else 
‘ My very swan is she ’— 
Or perhaps ‘ Yon made-moon, blessing 
earth below, Love, 

That art thou !’/—to them, belike: no 

such vain words from me. 
‘Hush, rose, blush! no balm like 
breath,’ I chide it : 
‘ Bend thy neck its best, swan,—hers 
the whiter curve ! 
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Be the moon the moon: my love [ 
place beside it: 
What is she? Her human self,— 
no lower word will serve.” 


This is the true last word of 
genuine poetry: the poet pauses 
in the midst of all the conceits, 
and breaks the fantastic proces- 
sion, and throws away the garlands 
to recognise true life and love 
and nature, the modest truth 
which is above all. It is needful 
to the very grace of the old page- 
ant that there should be some 
one standing by to humour and 
indulge the revellers, yet point the 
better way. But next page he 
is rhyming again, asolando, about 
pearls and girls and blossoms and 
sunshine. It is not, perhaps, the 
verse-making of youth. Thereisa 
grave tone even in its fooling that 
betrays itself, a deeper thought, 
too deep perhaps for the general,— 
as when the lady chooses for her 
highest type of love not the hero 
or the chevalier whose allegiance 
is an honour, but the poor wretch, 
however debased, who looks to 
her and her alone at his all of 
good. This is something too pro 
found for. Asolo. The same 
thought is in the first and briefest 
of the “ Bad Dreams,” a series of 
weird imaginations in which the 
torture of an uncanny vision, and 
the confusion it brings, are power- 
fully set forth The following is 
the most simple and perfect :— 


“ Last night I saw you in my sleep ; 
And how your charm of face was 
changed ! 
I asked, ‘Some love, some faith you 
keep ? 
You answered, ‘Faith gone, love es- 
tranged.’ 


Whereat I woke—a twofold bliss : 


Waking was one, but next there 
came 
This other: ‘ Though I felt, for this, 
My heart break, I loved on the 
same.” 
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Mr Browning’s lovers, however, 
will understand that he cannot go 
on for ever asolando (the word is 
very tempting), but must soon get 
to subjects more weighty than love- 
songs and processional marches. 
Perhaps the most important of the 
new poems is the “ Imperante Au- 
gusto Natus est ”’—the panegyric 
of godlike Cesar, and claim for a 
seat on Olympus, Jove’s own, yield- 
ed to the all-conquering Emperor, 
which, amid the roar and gossip 
of the vestibule at the Therme, a 
courtly poet has been reading to 
the unanimous crowd. “ Be Cesar 
God!” is a ery which sickens a 
little the spectator who has been 
listening, makes him feel as if 


“T somehow wanted air, 
And found myself a-pacing street and 
street, 
Letting the sunset, rosy over Rome, 
Clear my head, dizzy with the hubbub ; ” 


but who, as he goes, follows the 


argument with himself, proving 
Cezar’s greatness by all that he 
has done and won, the temples 
and palaces on every side, the do- 
mination of his image over the 
city, the high offices he has held— 


me 


“For the great deeds flashed by 
fast and thick 

As stars which storm the sky on autumn 
nights ”’— 


until, incapable of pursuing this 
splendour of achievement further, 
he asks himself, if Cesar looms 
thus large upon himself, a man of 
senatorial rank and somebody, 
with what superlative greatness 
wust he strike the crowd? by the 
leading of which thought, and the 
sudden eloquence of a beggar’s 
hand thrust out for alms, and the 
suggestion that he himself is to 
this mendicant what great Cesar 
is to him, he flings a coin to the 
beggar, and catches in return a 
glimpse from under the poor 
wretch’s cloak— 
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“A glimpse—just one ! 

One was enough. Whese-whede might 
be the face ? 

That unkempt careless hair—brown, 
yellowish— 

Those sparkling eyes beneath their 
eyebrows’ ridge 

(Each meets each, and the hawk-nose 
rules between) 

—That was enough, no glimpse was 
needed more ! ”’ 


For the beggar’s face is the face of 
Cesar, and the terrified muser re- 
members the report that once a- 
year it was the great autocrat’s 
custom to avert the envy of fate 
by this expedient. How the earth 
is suddenly cut from beneath the 
feet of the thinker, how he realises 
the depths of possible downfall, 

*and that man, however the poets 
may proclaim him God, is the food 
of worms, and even the very gods 
themselves not too secure, is set 
forth with fine dramatic contrast 
and completeness. 


“Who stands secure? Are even Gods 
so safe ? 

Jupiter that just now is dominant— 

Are not there ancient dismal tales 
how once 

A predecessor reigned ere Saturn came, 

And who can say if Jupiter be last? 

Was it for nothing the grey Sibyl 
wrote 

‘Cesar Augustus shall be 
born 

In blind Judea ’—one to master him, 

Him and the universe? An old wife's 
tale?” 


regnant, 


The story of Beatrice ‘Signorini 
is perhaps the next in importance 
to this fine poem. It narrates 
how her husband thought her the 
tamest of good women, and pined 
for and painted a nobler species 
in the painter-woman Artemisia ; 
and bringing home the picture, 
presumed so on his wife’s mild- 
ness as to set it before her— 


“ Whereat forth-flashing from 
her coils 
coils of hair, the spilla in its 
toils 


On 
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Of yellow wealth, the dagger - play- 
thing kept 

To pin its plaits together, life - like 
leapt, 

And—woe to all inside the coronal ! 

Stab followed stab,—cut, slash, she 
ruined all 

The masterpiece. Alack for eyes and 
mouth 

And dimples and endearments—North 
and South, 

East, West, the tatters in a fury flew ; 

There yawned the circlet. What re- 
mained to do? 

She flung the weapon, and, with 
folded arms 

And mien defiant of such low alarms 

As death and doom beyond death, 
Bice stood 

Passively statuesque, in quietude 

Awaiting judgment.” 


In this sketch Mr Browning, 
shows that his hand has not lost 
its cunning in that pecular field 
of impassioned poetical narrative 
which he has made peculiarly his 
own. 

In another vein equally char- 


acteristic, the shrewd and witty 
old Pope of the Net is worthy to 
rank with the best of those incisive 
and clear-cut men and women who 
are perhaps, on the whole, Mr 
Browning’s most perfect gift to us: 
and so is the other Pope of the 
Bean-Feast, Sixtus the great and 
manful, whom the poet treats with 
that magnifying and heroic sim- 
plicity of tenderness and compre- 

ension which is the most lumin- 
ous and delightful of mediums, and 
makes the picture shine. 

When the above words were 
written, we were as yet unaware 
of what was happening or about to 
happen in the old Venetian palace 
upon the edge of that wonderful 
sea-street which is familiar with 
so many triumphs and disasters. 
While we were all talking of 
him, discussing his last offering, 
returning to the endless criti- 
cisms and debates to which his 
characteristic utterance has given 


rise, Robert Browning had passed 
out of hearing of all these voices. 
We cannot complain, even while 
we lament, that a man who has 
exceeded the ordinary age of man, 
should thus end his days amid 
the scenes he loved, and with 
all that was most dear to him 
around him. But he was a man 
so robust and vigorous, so young 
and full of life, that the sorrow haa 
a mingling of surprise that he 
should leave us with so little warn- 
ing. It is the extinction of a 
great light, one of the twin stars 
which have illuminated our entire 
generation,—a poet such as we, at 
least of the older race, will never 
see again. He has never had per- 
haps the universal welcome ac- 
corded to his great Comrade ; he 
has been wanting in the easy 
melody, the harmonious cadence 
of verse, which to many ears is 
the chief glory of poetry. But the 
many who love him have loved 
him with enthusiasm, and his _pro- 
found understanding of human 
character and emotion have been 
the delight of thousands scarcely 
capable perhaps of comprehending 
the skill with which he carried that 
enlightening lamp of poetry through 
the most intricate philosophical 
problems. In our own opinion, Mr 
Browning’s Men and Women—not 
only that portion of his works so 
entitled, but the many other 
sketches which are scattered 
through his later poems, some of 
which are even to be found in the 
little volume, now adorned with so 
sad yet so odorous a funeral gar- 
land, which lies all fresh from the 
press before us—will be his most 
enduring work, The reality, the 
power, the tenderness of these pro- 
found fathomings of men’s thoughts 
and motives, are Shakespearian in 
depth and comprehension, if aot in 
the largeness of universal sym- 
pathy. Of the same character are 
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the wonderful expositions of heart 
and soul, swayed by medieval im- 
pulses, yet warm in everlasting 
human passion and self-mastery, in 
the ‘Ring and the Book,’ a work 
perhaps too long and too elaborate 
in construction ever to be widely ap- 
preciated as a whole. Amid all the 
noble performances of his genius, 
these we think are the special and 
individual achievements which will 
identify him to posterity. A great 
poet has gone from among us, not 
a singer of facile verse, but one 
who combined with his myrtle 
crown the veil of the prophet, the 
star of the seer. It is touching 
and delightful to think that in 
those last days, an old man, yet 
young at heart, he took his pleasure 
aolando, in tender sport among 
the flowery ways and half-playful, 
half-tender associations of the 
country which next to his home 
and native land he loved the 
best. 


Lord Tennyson’s volume ! is per- 
haps more the work of an old poet 
than that of Mr. Browning—not, 
indeed that it is feebler: for though 
every such publication must be 
more or less a basket of fragments, 
the ancient fires are in all these 
embers, and many of them show 
at once the undiminished melody, 
and much of the force as well as 
the grace of the strongest period. 
“Romney’s Remorse” is a_ fine 
poem, full of nature and life, with 
a grasp of the heart of a tragic 
subject which the younger Tenny- 
son did not always possess; and 
many of the shorter poems breathe 
all the pathos and tenderness of 
those wealthy days when perhaps 
the noblest monument that ever 
was raised over a departed life 
was dedicated to the memory of 
his dearest friend. It lends an 
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additional charm to many of the 
verses that they are often personal, 
and that in them the familiar and 
beloved Singer of so many years 
speaks to his universe of listeners 
with that deep sense of their sym- 
yathy in his sorrows and the mus- 
ings of his age which draws every 
link between us closer. The first 
and last poems of the collection 
are especially confidences from the 
very heart, in one case of a mourn- 
ing and bereaved father, in the 
other of a man who finds himself 
on the very verge and highest pin- 
nacle of life, very near the stars 
and mysteries, looking out with 
serene yet solemn eyes upon the 
last step into the unknown. Both 
have been already so largely quoted 
that we feel reluctant to repeat 
what most of our readers must 
have almost learned by heart ; but 
we may venture upon the last 
verses of the address to Lord 
Dufferin, whose great achieve- 
ments and statesmanship the poet 
might have celebrated had not a 
dearer theme come in between— 
the kindness of the great Indian 
Viceroy to the writer’s lost and 
beloved son, dead in the fulness 
of his days, whose last letter had 
conveyed an acknowledgment of 
that kindness, never to be for- 
gotten :— 


“Sacred is the latest word : 
And now The was, the Might-have- 


n 
And those lone rites I have not seen, 
And one drear sound I have not heard, 


Are dreams that scarce will let me be. 
Not there to bid my boy farewell, 
When That within the coffin fell 

“ell and flashed into the Red Sea, 


Beneath a hard Arabian moon 
And alien stars. To question, why 
The sons before their fathers die, 
Not mine! and I may meet him soon. 
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But while my life’s late eve endures, 
Nor settles into hueless grey, 
My memories of his briefer day 

Will mix with love for you and yours.” 


Nothing could well be more 
touching than the lofty patience 
of this “life’s late eve,” too near 
the final explanation to struggle or 
question, and the cadence of the 
high melodious voice too large to 
falter, too’ profoundly moved for 
tears. We do not ask for new 
revelations of poetical greatness 
from one who has given so many. 
The revelation of his heart in the 
deep and composed gravity of sor- 
row is a far more affecting sight. 

The story of the painter who 
abandoned his wife 
some foolish opinion among the 
masters that an artist was dragged 
down by a family, but who went 
back to her when old and ill and 
broken, to be received and nursed, 
is just such a tragic 
life as has always attracted the 
laureate. That his Mary’s image 
should have lingered with him 
through all the years of separa- 
tion, more persistent than all the 
beauties he painted, though only 
now acknowledged in his late self- 
recognition, is almost a surprise to 
the dying man. 


“JT dream’d last night of that clear 
summer noon, 

When seated on a rock, and foot to 
foot 

With your own shadow in the placid 
lake, 

You claspt our infant daughter, heart 
to heart. 

I had been among 
brought you down 

A length of staghorn moss, and this 
you twined 

About her cap. I see the picture yet, 

Mother and child. A sound from far 
away, 

No louder than a bee among the 
flowers, 

A fall of water lulled the noon asleep. 

You stilled it for the moment wit 
song 


the hills, and 
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Which often echo’d in me while I 


stood 
Before the great Madonna-masterpieces 
Of ancient Art in Paris or in Rome. 
Mary, my crayons! if I can I will. 
You moder have been—I might have 
made you once, 
Had I but known you as I know you 


now, 
The true Alcestis of the time. Your 
song— 
Sit, listen! I remember it, a proof 
That I—even I—at times remembered 


you.” 


Were we disposed to be critical, 
we might say that the dramatic 
sketch called “The Ring ” would 
have been better left in its drawer; 
and that even the poem which 
gives its title to the volume is not 
of sufficient importance for such a 
compliment. But we are in no. 
mind to be critical. And far 
more interesting than the elabor- 
ate melodies of “The Progress of 
Spring,” a poem of youth, drawn 
out of its long retirement to be 
sent to an old friend, are the 
touching and delightful verses “ to 
Mary Boyle,” the old friend for 
whom it was composed, when the 
writer’s bald head was covered 
with “youthful curls,” and she 
was 


“A lover's fairy dream, 
His girl of girls.” 


He sends to her to remind her 
of the spring, to cheer her grief, 
to bid Te come to him to the 
country, out of dark and noisy 
London, “This song of spring ”— 


“Found ib mine 


own rhyme 
By mine old self, 
As I shall be forgotten by old Time, 
Laid on the shelf— 


A rhyme that flowered between the 
whitening sloe 
And kingcup blaze, 
And more than half a hundred years 
ago, 
In rick-fire days.” 
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In this changed world, looking 
back, he recalls that strange rustic 
fever of the past, with its foolish 
motives inspired by still more 
foolish demagogues, as if destruc- 
tion could ever increase wealth, 
or the loss of one in such a way 
be the gain of another. “I well 
remember,’ he says, “that red 
night, when thirty ricks” 


“ All flaming made an English home- 
stead hell— ' 
These hands of mine 
Have helpt to pass a bucket from the 
well 
Along the line.” 


That is all over and gone, with 
many a trouble more, and this 
“life of mingled pains and joys,” 
in spite of every creed, remains 
the mystery — yet something is 

ined. ‘“ Let golden youth be- 
wail,” says the aged poet, thinking 
of “the long walk thro’ desert 
life” which is still before him—— 
But 


“The silver age should cease to mourn 
and sigh— 
Not long to wait 
So close are we, dear Mary, you and I, 
To that dim gate.” 


Had we to choose the tender 
confidences between heart and 
heart which the poet should give 
us in such circumstances, at such a 
moment, imagination itself could 
not demand anything more touch- 
ing and appropriate. Still more 
satisfying, serene, and dear is the 
poem with which the volume 
closes, which is exquisite alike in 
feeling and expression, and if it 
_ should so be, an utterance worthy 
to be borne in our hearts as the 
_ It is called “Crossing the 
ar” :— 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 


T, 
When I put out to sea. 
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But such a tide as moving seems 
asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
voundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far; 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


These exquisite words fill the ear 
and heart with the very perfection 
of a sentiment of a great depart- 
ure, the Emigravit of the old paint- 
er. We stand by reverent to 
watch him as he goes out into the 
tranquil seas through the evening 
shadows, hushed yet expectant, 
looking with serene eyes where 
the Pilot awaits him, in whose 
hands every bark is secure. 

It is curious to compare with 
this beautiful swan-song the very 
different, more energetic and vigor- 
ous, less lofty and calm “ Epilogue,” 
which is, as it turns out, certainly 
the last word of his brother poet. 
This is how Robert Browning 
speaks to his friends, to those 
that loved him most, out of the 
unknown. 


“ At the midnight, in the silence of the 

sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free ; 

Will they pass to where—by death, 
fools think, imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, 
whom you loved so, 

Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mis- 


taken : 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, 
the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did 
I drivel 
Being—who? 
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One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break : 
Never dreamed though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 


fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s 
work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer, 
Bid him forward, breast and back, and 
as either should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry ‘Speed! fight 
on, fare ever 
There as here !’” 


Our age is, as we all know, one 
of sentimental doubt and indiffer- 
ence to spiritual things, in which 
Christianity is so often abolished 
by popular novels and otherwise, 
that its disciples are thrust out 
of court aud silenced in their old- 
fashioned pertinacity. That this 
great nation thinks far otherwise 
in its deep heart we are certainly 
persuaded: and nothing could be 
more significant and remarkeble 
than the closing utterance of these 
guides of our life, Singers of our 
youth, standard-bearers of a great 
poetic age: the strenuous genius, 
ever bursting mechanical and tra- 
ditionary bonds in the force and 
passions of his verse; and the 
calmer, great spirit who has hushed 
our grief and inspired many of our 
deepest thoughts, While he who 
died in Venice pursues the celes- 
tial way among the stars, ever 
higher and higher as he hopes, 
he who is left to us in England 
awaits in a serene grandeur the 
sunset and the final call. Happy 
and glorious the country to whom 
two such voices speak good cheer 
on the farthest verge of life! And 
may the bar be still and the Pilot 
near when our last poet joins his 
brother in the Eternal Hope! 
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After the poets the critics: and 
we have here a specimen of a critic 
who is of the most cultured and 
esoteric type ; one of those who de- 
mand a special audience,and almost 
a special education in order to un- 
derstand and enter into the strain 
of thought which is almost too 
superfine for human nature’s daily 
food. We remember our own first 
startling encounter with this refiner 
of refined gold, in one of his early 
efforts, when he described the 
Madonna of one of Botticelli’s 
pictures (a master just discovered, 
so to speak, by a new generation 
of connoisseurs, and rising into 
notoriety through their judicious 
exertions), as accepting her divine 
motherhood with angry reluctance, 
and writing her Magnificat sullenly 
with rebellion in her heart. The 
idea was so remarkable, that we 
have ever since seen Mr Walter 
Pater, in our mind’s eye, decorated 
with a medal representing the 
great tondo of Botticelli, in ever- 
lasting memory of one of the most 
incongruous and grotesque misre- 
presentations ever invented by 
man—a criticism “supreme,” as 
he would himself say, in its in- 
comprehension of the faith and the 
art of the period which he dis- 
cussed. This gentleman has done 
something since to wipe out youth- 
ful indiscretions; but we allow 
that prejudice is strong, and that 
the remembrance of our Botticelli 
stands between us and the more 
mature work, in which it is to 
be hoped there is a better harvest 
of reflection, and less daring origin- 
ality of thought. 

e fall, however, into very 
thorny ways when we plunge into 
the Essay on Style,’ in which Mr 
Pater’s literary creed is set forth, 
and which he places at the head of 
various milder chapters of literary 
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discussion, or, as he calls them, 
Appreciations, of sundry poets and 
works. To search out the poetry 
in prose and the prose in poetry 
is, he tells us, one of the fine oper- 
ations of criticism. ‘ To find in the 

m, amid the flowers, the allu- 
sions, the mixed perspectives, of Ly- 
cidas, for instance, the thought, 
the logical structure :—how whole- 
some! how delightful! as to iden- 
tify in prose what we call the 
poetry, the imaginative power, 
not treating it as out of place 
anda kind of vagrant intruder, 
but by way of an estimate of its 
rights, that is, of its achieved 

wers, there.” This sentence is 
a little difficult to follow, and iis 
cadence is not flowing; but there 
is no reason why a man should 
necessarily embody his theory in 
his own utterance. For though 
Mr Pater recognises more or less 
the virtue of a just selection of 
facts or ideas in literature, and of 
that individual view which dis- 
tinguishes history, for instance, 
from a mere record of events, the 
ch ef point upon which he insists 
in hix discussion of style is the 
manipulation of words, of which 
he speaks as a French painter 
talks of the values of colour, yet 
in a more absolute sense. For 
colour has a gradation and mean- 
ing of its own, and it is possible 
to produce something that will 
please the eye and be pleasantly 
suggestive to the mind by a study 
in tones and tints, a sort of simu- 
lated landscape or drama; whereas 
it would be difficult so to mass 
and group words dissociated from 
their meaning as to please any- 
body or attain any serious effect. 
This is a distinction which it is 
very necessary to draw when the 
writer uses terms belonging to 
one art to elucidate and explain 
another. It is possible, for in- 
stance, to work out the scheme 
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of a picture so as to concentrate 
its effect, as if that were the sole 
effect intended, in one clear tone, 
the high light which gives soul 
and animation to the picture: but 
when Mr Pater tells us that he 
“ fears to miss the least promising 
composition” among the poems of 
Wordsworth, “lest some precious 
morsel should be lying hidden 
within—the few perfect lines, the 
phrase, the single word, perhaps, 
to which he often works up 
mechanically through a poem al- 
most the whole of which may be 
tame enough,’—we fail to follow 
his argument, To what single 
word could Wordsworth, or any 
other poet, work up mechanically, 
so as to move us to rapture at the 
end when the effect was attained ? 
Could it be Helvellyn ? (a beautiful 
word), or Skiddaw? (not so fine), 
or—what? We have all heard of 
Mesopotamia, though we little ex- 
pected to find an advocate for its 
sweetness in such an apostle of the 
cultured. 

We submit that this is as near- 
ly pure nonsense as it is possible 
for any assertion given forth ex 
cathedra and with a bland con- 
sciousness of authority, to be. 
Mr. Pater himself has used as 
many words az most men—more, 
we think, in many cases than his 
subject demanded—and nobody 
would have been better qualified 
to give examples of the one single 
word to which a great poet may 
be working up through all the long 
range of a poem otherwise tame 
enough ; but he does not suggest 
any that would be worth so 
elaborate a process. We remem- 
ber a friend of our own, and an 
admirable writer, who announced 
his intention of writing an Ode to 
Miss So-and-so, and began with 
a great Oh!—but either finding 
inspiration fail him, or exhaust- 
ed by the effort of putting that 
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regnant monosyllable on paper, 
fe then collapsed and wrote no 
more,—thus attaining the great 
effect of a perfect and solitary 
word, without the painful process 
of writing mechanically up to it, 
while at the same time carrying 
out to perfection another rule; 
for “The true artist,” says Mr 
Pater, “may be best recognised 
by his tact of omissions ”—a 
quality nobly remarkable in this 
arrested poem, spell-bound by the 
first note of its own eloquence. 
“ J’aimerois mieux avoir fait ce 
oh! oh! qu’un poéme épique, says 
the ever-delightful Précveuse. The 
reader will see that we are much 
more kind to him than Mr Pater, 
who gives no instance of a single 
word which thus carries all before 
it; and he will no doubt remind 
himself of a similar effort in the 
Femmes Savantes, where Madame 
Philamonte finds a phrase to which 
all her poet’s( perhaps tame enough) 
verses have led up— Quoi qu’on 
die,” is the phrase in question— 
“Ce quot qu’on die en dit beaucou 

ses. quil ne semble, r 
Je ne sais pas, pour moi, si chacun me 
ressemble, 
Mais j’entends la-dessous un million 
de mots.” 
These leaders evidently felt the 
charms of poetry as Mr Pater 
does, but with more frankness, 
allowing us the opportunity of 
admiring too. 

We have here, however, diverged 
a little from Mr Pater’s canons of 
style, this being a simple reference 
to one of its highest efforts attained. 
In the following page we are per- 
mitted to see the process by which 
such success is achieved. 

“Any writer worth translating at 
all has winnowed and searched through 
his vocabulary, is conscious of the 
mode he would select in systematic 
reading of a dictionary, and still more 
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of the words he would reject were the 
dictionary other than Johnson’s ;—and 
doing this with his peculiar sense of 
the world ever in view, in search of an 
instrument for the adequate expres 
sion of that, he begets a vocabulary 
faithful to the colouring of his own 
spirit and in the strictest sense original. 
hat living authority which language 
needs, lies in truth in its scholars, who, 
recognising always that every language 
possesses a genius, a very fastidious 
genius of its own, expand at once and 
purify its very elements, which must 
needs change along with the changing 
thoughts of living people. Thirty 
years ago, for instance, great mental 
force certainly was needed by Words- 
worth to break through the con- 
secrated poetic associations of a 
century and speak the language that 
was his, that was to become in a 
measure the language of the next 
generation. But he did it with the 
tact of ascholar also. English for a 
quarter of a century past has been 
assimilating the phraseology of pic- 
torial art; for half a century the 
phraseology of the great German 
metaphysical movement of eighty 
years ago; in part also the language 
of mystical theology:. and none but 
ants will regret a great consequent 
Increase of its resources. For man 
ears to come its enterprise may well 
ie in the naturalisation of the vocabu- 
lary of science, so only it be under the 
eye of a sensitive scholarship—in a 
liberal naturalisation of the ideas of 
science, too; for, after all, the chief 
stimulus of good style is to possess a 
full, rich, complex matter to grapple 
with. The literary artist, therefore, 
will be well aware of physical science ; 
science also attaining in its turn its 
true literary ideal. And then, as the 
scholar is nothing without the historic 
sense, he will be apt to restore, not 
really obsolete or really worn out 
words, but the finer edge of words, 
still in use: ascertain, communicate, 
discover—words like these it has been 
part of our ‘business’ to misuse. 
And still, as language was made for 
man, he will be no authority for cor- 
rectnesses which, limiting freedom of 
utterance, were yet but accidents in 
their origin: as if one vowed not to 
say its which ought to have been im 
Shakespeare, his and hers for inanimate 
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objects being but a barbarous and 
really inexpressive survival. Yet we 
have known many things like this. 
Racy Saxon monosyllables, close to us 
as touch and sight, he will intermix 
readily with those long savoursome 
Latin words rich in ‘second inten- 
tion’ In this late day certainly no 
critical process can be conducted rea- 
sonably without eclecticism. Of such 
eclecticism we have a justifying ex- 
ample in one of the first poets of our 
time. How illustrative of monosyl- 
labic effect, of sonorus Latin, of the 
phraseology of science, of metaphysic, 
of colloquialism even, are the writings 
of Tennyson, yet what a fine fastidious 
scholarship throughout !” 


We should have been disposed 
to say without so many phrases 
that Tennyson, like all other great 
poets and masters of style, seized 
his words where he found them, 
without pausing to think whether 
they were monosyllabic or meta- 
physic, or “savoursome” Latin, so 
ong as they run well into his 
music ; and that if he had left the 
phraseology of science alone he 
would have done better, in our 
modest opinion ; but the ‘thoughts 
of the Precieux are not as ours. 
We are, however, sadly at a loss 
to know what is the finer edge of 
ascertain, communicate, and dis- 
cover, which are very good ser- 
viceable words, and which our 
conscience for one is quite free of 
any intention to harm. How has 
it been Mr Pater’s “ business ” 
(the commas are his own) to mis- 
use them? What has our Pro- 
fessor done to those innocent parts 
of speech that lies so heavily on 
his mind? The offended ones are 
too magnanimous to complain, and 
we fear that our own perceptions 
are not sufficiently delicate to find 
out this most exquisite crime. 


Perhaps he will let us know an- 
other time, when he has done his 
penance and made amends. Here 
are three other words which do 
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not seem to have been misused, 
but which Mr. Pater exhorts his 
scholar to employ. “ ae 
recognising thé incident, the col- 
our, the physical elements or par- 
ticles in words like absorb, con- 
sider, extract, to take the first that 
occur, he will avail himself of them 
as further adding to the resources 
of expression.” Now here is a 
case in which we find ourselves in 
the exact position of M. Jourdain, 
who found to his delight that he 
had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it. We have 
availed ourselves of the words 
absorb, consider, and extract, for 
—centuries we had wellnigh said, 
without,'we fear, any more regard 
for the incident, colour, or physi- 
cal elements in them than if they 
had been such detestable com- 

unds as suck-up and take-out. 

hat it isto be a scholar! But 
such a subject as this cannot be 
exhausted in a single sentence. 
We claim ‘from Mr Pater at least 
a pamphlet on the right use of 
these six words, for the instruc- 
tion of persons, experienced and 
inexperienced, whose trade it is to 
work with words, but whose edu- 
cation has been arrested before it 
had reached the perfection of 
this eclecticism. We wish to be 
instructed as to the finer edge of 
Ascertain, Communicate and Dis- 
cover (we give them capitals, which 
Mr Pater has not taken the trouble 
to do), and how to acquire it; 
along with fuller details of the in- 
cident and colour of Absorb, Con- 
sider, and Extract—words of which, 
in the unintentional . contempt 
which is bred by familiarity, we, 
it is evident, have not been half 
respectful enough. But we are 
very willing to make up for our 
irreverence if our learned instruc- 
tor will only show us how, and 
tell us why. 

Mr Pater, is, however, to the 
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common intelligence, unenlightened 
in such recondite particulars, much 
more agreeable as a companion 
when he has a thread of some- 
thing tangible to guide him, and 
does not dwell upon abstractions, 
which, indeed, he believes to be 
bad for style in general, as leading 
towards the classical instead of 
the romantic treatment. It is 
rather terrible to meet with this 
old classical and romantic business 
in the discussion of English liter- 
ature. We have had, Heaven 
knows, enough of it in French to 
bewilder anybody’s brain, and a 
new definition is more than human 
nature can support, especially 
where it makes nothing clear, 
and is not wanted ina language 
like ours, and amid traditions 
always romantic, though the word 
is quite unnecessary. But it is 
seaiont, we may say in passing, 
that Greek as Mr Pater is in 
soul, his models of style are all 
French. This is, we think, a great 
mistake: for nothing can be more 
certain—and it is a truth far more 
obvious to the common understand- 
ing than the supreme meaning in 
“ ascertain,’ “absorb,” &¢c.—than 
that each language has an individ- 
ual genius and rhythm of its own, 
and that excellence in one cannot 
be the standard of excellence in 
another. Flaubert, we do not 
doubt, was a great artist, but the 
secret of his skill, and his eclecti- 
cism in words, could not be copied 
by an English writer, whose idioms 
are entirely different, and whose 
characteristic excellences ought to 
be, if he is true to his own tongue, 
of another kind. Nothing, accord- 
ingly, can be more false than the 
attempt to bring us to this stand- 
ard, which is not ours. France 
has an Academy, and we have 
none, nor ever will or can have 
any such arbitrator of excellence 
By the way, we cannot but ask in 
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passing what the Academy thinks 
of “five-o’clocker ” as a verb, or 
“struggle-for-lifeur”? It is evi- 
dently the duty of that august 
body to interfere and pronounce, 
once for all, as is its right, against 
such debasing adaptations. And 
we must protest, on our side, 
against a foreign model which is 
altogether out of the question as 
affording any rule for us. Our 
chief enjoyment in French style 
is, in fact, its unlikeness to our 
own, just as friends and lovers are 
supposed to suit each other better 
when they have no feature alike. 
The concise and logical clearness 
the lucidity of French narrative, is 
a thing to admireand emulate; but 
those keen words which are ever 
apt to become a little shrill in the 
using, and which cut, with a clean 
edge, the tangles of history, are not 
congenial to our ways of working; 
and even if we could adopt them, 
would grow not only shrill but 
hard and toneless in our hands: 
while French rhetoric is even more 
completely out of our habitudes, 
and might easily become rant in 
English. Take, for instance, the 
French fondness for the first per- 
son in narrative: how tawdry it 
becomes in Engli-h, and what 
trouble a judicious translator has 
to turn it into the historical tense, 
—a fundamental difference which 
makes it at once apparent how 
different are the methods of the 
two tongues. It is amusing, how- 
ever, to find that, if Mr Pater’s 
French standard leads him away 
from the natural English censors, 
we are able to meet him at every 
turn of his preciousness with 
Moliere, and to prove the unity 
of human nature as well as -of a 
national language in the fine touch 
of a satirical critic, whose frank 
laugh over learned nonsense will 
never be antiquated while that 
type of folly lasts. 
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We were about to say, however, 
when we were led astray into this 
digression, that Mr Pater was a 
much more agreeable companion 
when he had a more definite theme 
in hand. His essay on Words- 
worth is a pleasant variety upon 
a subject which has been driven 
to death, but which, were not the 
statement almost too strong to he 
believed, we might venture to say 
he had treated with something 
like novelty. Novelty, indeed, is 
unquestionably in the statement 
already quoted, that the poet of 
the lakes and mountains occasion- 
ally composes a long peom which 
is tame enough, for the sake of 
a phrase or single word which may 
come in the middle of it. Words- 
worth himself was no critic, and 
probably liked the poem which 
Mr. Pater thinks tame, and was 
not aware of the word in it which 
flashes jewel-like upon the con- 
sciousness of his disciple. But 
there are other chapters in this 
volume, to do him justice, in which 
we find not only comprehension of, 
but reverence for, his subject. Still 
more excellent is the article on Sir 
Thomas Browne, which is a pleas- 
ant study of a man whose per- 
sonality we know too little about, 
and of whom we are always glad 
to have something more. It would 
have been more excellent still had 
there been further details of the 
life of the excellent physician of 
Norwich. We can only note that 
some of the criticisms on Shake- 
speare are also good, delicate, and 
discriminating, though a little too 
subtle, as is Mr Pater’s way. 


That a critic and a writer like 
Mr Pater is a very high example 
of the development theory, and 
that nothing but a slowly grow- 
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ing climax of intellectual over- 
production, and the artificiality of 
art could have brought him into 
being, the reader will easily per- 
ceive; and it is perhaps equally 
possible to classify Mr Grant 
Allen, though he is differentiated, 
to. use his own phraseology, in 
many ways from the elegant Don, 
in the course of that struggle for 
life, which, it is unnecessary to ex- 
plain, the lively essayist encounters 
in different circumstances, under 
different forms, and which is quite 
another matter under the shelter- 
ing walls of an old college, where 
the chief thing to be arrived at is 
a mild and refined superiority to 
your fellows—and outside in the 
fierce swirls and eddies of an ocean 
where every strong swimmer must 
keep his head above water as he 
can, and, so long as he holds his 
own, makes no assertion of ab- 
stract superiority. Yet Mr Grant 
Allen' is as much a product of 
development as Mr Walter Pater. 
Neither of these gentlemen has — 
such a voice as would have found 
utterance, had not literature be- 
come an anxious and precarious 
but not too laborious a profession 
—the result of increased necessi- 
ties in the way of reading, and a 
large growth of magazine and 
periodical literature, in which a 
handy man like Mr Grant Allen 
is exceedingly useful, and a dis- 
ciple of Euphues like his exquisite 
contemporary, comes in well oc- 
casionally with a fine effect of con- 
trast. It is impossible to imagine 
a more alert and ready and ser- 
viceable man-of-all-work that 
the former gentlemen. There is 
nothing that is beyond him. 
Science in all its branches, 
botany, zoology, even philosophy, 
come ready to his hand. He will 
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discourse to you, always pleasantly, 
and with what seems (to the un- 
learned at least) endless knowledge 
on Australian beasts and on Mr 
Herbert Spencer, which we may 
take to represent the two extrem- 
est ends of development. If neces- 
sity requires, he will toss you up 
a story in his hat or on his thumb- 
nail, which will give vivacity to 
the dullest serial: or sit down 
steadily to a novel with a con- 
tinuity of effort, which is appar- 
ently as easy to him as the light- 
hearted spurt with its easily at- 
tained results. One is often asked, 
were one to find one’s self shut up 
in a desolate island, what one book 
we should desire to take to keep 
us alive—which is a question diffi- 
cult to answer. In our opinion, 
a tough book which would de- 
mand long digestion and cost much 
effort, and not one of those which 
have delighted all the ages, would 
be the best. But that is neither 
here nor there. If, however (per- 
haps the similitude is not very evi- 
dent), we were required to start a 
new magazine, with but one fellow- 
worker, we should unhesitatingly 
choose Mr Grant Allen. Not all 
the solid gifts of all the Quarter- 
lies; not all the fine names of the 
Nineteenth Century; not even Mr 
Andrew Lang should tempt us, 
Give us Mr Grant Allen, we should 
cry, and we are secure against any 
emergency. Story or sermon, 
science or sentiment, he alone is 
equal to them all. He is a master 
of the gruesome and horrible, as 
well as of the light and airy, and 
can chill our blood with his ‘ Curate 
of——’ (we forget the name but 
not the tale), or the horrible down- 
fall of the poor African preacher, 
whose imperfect civilisation could 
not withstand the horrible charm 
of Fantee revels—as well as make 
us laugh with the banter and epi- 
grams of one of the many lighter 
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variations of his inexhaustible 
faculty. In his case we see one 
of those adaptations which he is so 
fond of pointing out in nature. 
As are white polar bears and foxes 
to the snow-fields of the arctic 
regions, so is Mr Grant Allen to 
the popular serial. He is made 
for it, and it for him. 

We are a little doubtful, how- 
ever, how far it is expedient for a 
man with so distinct a faculty to 
gather up his fragments into a vol- 
ume. hey are delightful, sur- 
rounded with much (generally) 
weaker matter, and enlivening a 
weekly or monthly issue. But 
perhaps there is a certain. monot- 
ony about them when taken con- 
tinuously. It is true that this 
may be something of our own 
fault. We have an old-fashioned 
inclination, in itself, as Mr. Grant 
Allen would say, a survival from 
the days when books were few, 
to read a book through when it 
comes into our hands, not to sip 
and come back again, which our 
much - interrupted life of to-day 
makes more expedient. We may 
suggest, in passing, catching a side- 
light of scientific appreciation trom 
our subjeet, that development 
must have caused a constant state 
of discomfort and inappropriate- 
ness in the minds, if they had amy, 
of the creatures subjected to its 
active influence. For instance, in 
this very particular, our desire to 
mind our book—being a distinct 
survival of the habits of our grand- 
father, who was too glad to have 
a book to read, and sat down to it 
as to a piece of pleasant business, 
rather dignified than otherwise, in 
which he was not to be disturbed 
—makes it extremely unpleasant to 
us either to be called away by one 
demand after another in the mid- 
dle of it, as the nineteenth cen- 
tury requires: or, stil] worse, to be 
daunted in the continuity of our 
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reading by a sense that we were 
never intended to read on, but 
only to swallow a morsel here and 
there, not to make an intellectual 
meal of it. How much more un- 
comfortable must our remote an- 
cestors have been when checked 
in the habit of using the rest of 
their fingers, one doesn’t know 
how, by the discovery that they had 
suddenly acquéred a thumb; or, still 
more, when they found one of the 
readiest modes of showing emo- 
tion cut off from them, while a 
tantalising and irritating habit of 
oscillation was no doubt left, by 
the extinction of the tail! Thus 
our unfortunate forebears must 
have been in a perpetual state of 
forced repression, the instinct re- 
maining, without the means of 
satisfying it, like that of the cher- 
ubs, who had not, poor babies, the 
de quot on which to seat them- 
selves, though politely invited to 
doso. Our scientific instructors 
have been curiously indifferent to 
this consequence of their systems, 
though it might be made to throw 
a light upon antediluvian emotions 
of which we are left singularly 
ignorant. 

There is an order of mind which 
is scientific, and there is another 
which is unscientific. This is the 
conclusion to which much experi- 
ment has driven us. Science is 
like Louisa’s cottage in the play: 
you are either inside of it or you 
are outside of it. There is no in- 
termediate stage. It is scarcely 
necessary to say for ourselves that 
we are hopelessly on the wrong 
side of the door, and that argu- 
ments which the greater part of 
the world finds most convincing, 
fall dull upon our ears, exciting 
rather an astonishment over the 
easy acceptance of the conclusion, 
than a sense of stupefaction or 
alarm at its unquestionable reality. 
Mr Grant Allen places first among 
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his essays one upon “Falling in 
Love,” which he admits to be far 
from an exact science, and which 
he probable chose as a popular 
title to recommend his book to 
the more light-minded, who pre- 
fer discussion upon such  sub- 
jects to Evolution. And we are 
appy to say that he approves of 
the old-fashiohed principle, anid 
does not think that efforts to 
improve the breed by selection, 
and bringing together of the best 
specimens, would answer in the 
long-run—a conclusion with which 
we entirely agree, though we do 
not think it is scientific, nor 
worthy of a natural philosopher. 
The manner in which Mr Graat 
Allen condescendingly backs up 
and justifies this old custom ie, 
however, delightful. Foolish boys 
and girls ought to be gratified to 
know that they have thus the 
fullest scientific sanction of their 
proceedings, which is more than 
they always get from their fathers 
and mothers. But what are fathers 
and mothers to the great philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century ? 


“Falling in love, as modern biology 
teaches us to believe, is nothing more 
than the latest, highest, and most in- 
volved exemplification in the human 
race of that almost universal selective 
process which Mr Darwin has enabled 
us to recognise throughout the whole 
long series of the animal kingdom. 
The butterfly that circles and eddies 
in his aerial dance around his obser- 
vant mate, is endeavouring to charm 
her by the alien of his colouring, 
and to overcome her coyness by the 
display of his skill. The peacock 
that struts about in imperial pride, 
under the eye of his attentive hens, 
is really contributing to the future 
beauty and strength of his race b 
collecting to himself a harem, throu h 
whom he hands down to terity the 
valuable qualities which have gained 
the admiration of his mates in his own 
person. Mr Wallace has shown that 
to be beautiful is to be efficient; and 
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sexual selection is thus, as it were, a 
mere lateral form of natural selection 
—a survival of the fittest in the guise 
of mutual attractiveness and mutual 
adaptability, producing on the average 
a maximum of the best properties of 
the race in the resulting offspring. 
I must not dwell here upon this 
aspect of the case, because it is one 
with which, since the publication of 
the ‘ Descent of May,’ all the world 
has been sufficiently familiar. 


Now this is, we allow, not at 
all a good specimen of Mr Grant 
Allen, who has a vein of fun as 
well as of humour in the too oft 
explained significance of that word 
—and no doubt in his own natural 
person would be as apt as any man 
to laugh at what “ modern biology 
teaches us to believe” about such an 
exceedingly old and very irregular 

ractice as that of falling in love. 

@ quote it only to show how a 
really bright intelligence and able 
mind can allow itself to fall into 
absurdity. “Mr Wallace has 
shown that to be beautiful is to 
be efficient.” Did nobody know 

‘this till Mr Wallace showed it? 
Has not the type of human per- 
fection been beauty since ever we 
knew what men thought about 
men? Such statements as these 
may come very well in a book 
of scientific discovery, where the 
dazzled reader, overwhelmed by 
many novelties, takes them to be 
novel also, as if he had not known 
them from the beginning of time. 
But to have them repeated to us 
by a commentator so brisk and 
espiegle, veiling the natural twinkle 
in his eye with the assumed dul- 
ness of a devotee who will only 
believe in his own existence on the 
wae of his gods, is too much 
or ourtemper. Mr Wallaceshowed 
it, indeed! There was a certain 
Phidias in profane history, who, 
we have heard, showed it perhaps 
more effectually—not to speak of 
that greater artist who set in the 


skies a tabernacle for the sun, 
from which he came forth rejoicing 
as a bridegroom out of his chamber, 
and a giant to run his course; 
were strength and beauty ever 
combined in a more glorious 
simile? And we are to be told 
Mr Wallace showed it! What 
foolishness is this! 

We must remark, however, with 
great regret for the incompetence 
‘of the human young man, the vast 
advantage over him which is 
sessed by peacock and butterfly 
and many other, nay, all other 
eligibles and marriageable persons 
of his sex in the lower orders of 
life. From everything that the 
scientific gentlemen say, we are led 
to believe that they have all the 
faculty of making themselves beau- 
tiful in order to attract their mates, 
Their delicacies of colour, their 
smoothness of fur and feather, 
their beauty, in short, in one de- 
velopment or other, is all for this 
purpose; and unless the phrase- 
ology of our instructors is very 
loose (which it has no right to be), 
it is in some way from their owa 
effort and determination that these 
charms arise. But, alas! with man 
itis not so. Poor fellow! he canaot 
with taking thought add a cubit 
to his stature, though he well 
knows this is a quality specially 
prized by female eyes; he cannot 
clear his complexion or colour his 
hair to a becoming tint, or even 
acquire a voice in which to sing to 
his desired mate. It is a fatality 
which we are never tired of: lament- 
ing; and to think that a butterfly 
can do it, but not a man! Per- 
haps Mr Wallace could show a 
way out of this sad human de- 
ficiency and disadvantage. 

The reader, however (if he does 
not know better), must not go 
away with a false impression of 
Mr Grant Allen, and what he can 
be when he is natural, and writes 
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about the things he knows and we 
don’t. There is an amusing essay 
upon the insects and other crea- 
tures who live, as it were, a sham 
life, pretending to be something 
they are not, which he calls Strict- 
ly incog., and which is full of 
agreeable descriptions. The cater- 
pillar who pretends to be a leaf 
or stem or bundle of dark-green 
pine-needles, or even the shadow 
of a leaf upon a plant ; and he who 
dresses himself in two huge spots 
that seem like great eyes, so that 
the little birds mistake him for 
aserpent (very simple-minded, by 
the way, are these little birds, who 
never seem to find out the wiles 
of the larva, though generation 
after generation must have been 
taken in by them), the perfidious 
Brazilian spiders who make them- 
selves look like flower-buds, and 
many others, are here most amus- 
ingly set forth. 


“Now I know that cantankerous 
person, the universal objector, has 
all along been bursting to interrupt 
me, and declare that he himself fre- 
quently finds no end of caterpillars, and 
has not the slightest difficulty at all 
in distinguishing them with the naked 
eye from the leaves and plants among 
which they are lurking. But observe 
how promptly we crush and demolish 
this very inconvenient and _ discon- 
certing critic. The caterpillars he 
finds are almost all hairy ones, very 
conspicuous and easy to discover 
‘woolly bears’ and suchlike common 
and unclean creatures—and the reason 
they take no pains to conceal them- 
selves is simply this: nobody en earth 
wants to discover them. For either 
they are protectively encased in horse- 
hairs, which get down your throat 
and choke you and bother you (I 
speak as a bird, from the point of 
view of a confirmed caterpillar-eater), 
or else they are bitter and nasty to 
the taste, like the larva of the sponge- 
moth and the machaon butterfly. 
These are the erdinary brown and 
red and banded caterpillars, that the 
critical objector finds in hundreds in 





his peregrinations about his own 
garden—commonplace things, which 
the experienced naturalist has long 
since got utterly tired of. But has 
your rash objector ever lighted upon 
that rare larva which lives among the 
periwinkles, and exactly imitates a 
periwinkle petal? Has he ever dis- 
covered those deceptive creatures, 
which pretend for all the world, to 
be leaves of ladies’ bedstraw, or dress 
themselves up as flowers of the but- 
tonweed ? as he ever hit upon 
those immoral caterpillars, which 
wriggle threugh life upon the false 
pretence that they are only the 
shadows of projecting ribs on the 
under surface of a full-grown lime- 
leaf? No, not he: he passes them 
all by without one single glance of 
recognition; and when the pains- 
taking naturalist, who has hunted 
them every one down with lens and 
butterfly-net, ventures tentatively to 
describe their personal appearance, 
he comes up smiling with his great 
russet woolly bear comfortably nest- 
ling upon a green cabbage-leaf, and 
asks you in a voice of triumphant 
demonstration, where is the trace of 
concealment or disguise in that amia- 
ble but very inedible insect?” 


When he is thus disportin 
himself among beasts, birds, cat 
insects, Mr Grant Allen is 
always an agreeable companion. 
We wish no better guide on a 
naturalistic ramble, or instructor 
in the ways of those wonderful 
small creatures, who are so wise 
to defend and so cunning to dis- 
guise themselves,—notwithstand- 
ing that it is sometimes puzzling 
to know whether he expects us to 
believe that all these strange and 
comical devices are conscious ex- 
ercises of ingenuity, and that the 
caterpillar is really as clever as 
all that. We do not imagine, 
indeed, that he holds any such 
belief, though he speaks as if it 
were 80. 


It is apparent that England is 
becoming more and more a nation 
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of travellers, if only from the 
numbers of travel-books which 
cover all the tables.. Perhaps, 
however, it is wrong to call the 
narrative of a temporary residence 
in an out-of-the-way and _pictur- 
esque corner of France a travel- 
book, though the windings of 
the Lot, though so easily within 
reach, are in reality less known 
to us than many an African 
swamp or Indian jungle. There 
is no big game or other savage 
attraction in the strange ca- 
verned rocks and high-perched 
villages with which Mr Davies’s 
book makes us acquainted; nor 
had he any mission of exploration 
in hand when he went to visit his 
brother and sister, the ‘ Mon- 
sieur” and “ Mademoiselle ” of the 
record, on the edge of one of those 
world-forgotten villages which lie 
in the heart of that pays perdu 
—a hermit district far out of 
reach of the crowd. Mr Davies 
does not add much to our know- 
ledge of the people, who are too 
uniformly surly and unfriendly, 
and show little trace even of the 
half- acrid flavour which makes 
French peasant society original. 
He sees them chiefly from the 
outside, and without any strong 
prepossession such as so often 
attaches the discoverer of a new 
district with enthusiasm to its 
inhabitants. But so far as the 
scenery goes, the reader could not 
have a Detter guide. Mr Davies 
is an amateur photographer, and 
consequently every new point of 
view is a godsend to him; and the 
villages perched upon the rocks, 
the tunnels that here and there 
engulf the river in silence and 
gloom, and the delightful scenes 
which everywhere brighten its 
banks, affording at each turn a 
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new subject for the camera, arouse 
him also to the composition of 
pictures in words, which are even 
more satisfactory. It is a coun- 
try full of mineral wealth, besides 
those treasures of vineyards and 
corn-fields which are common to 
the fertile breadth of France, and 
the Lot unites both features with 
much variety and originality. 
The progress of the holiday travel- 
ler in the steam-launch—which, 
odious as the thing is in home 
waters, we are willing to allow 
may be necessary to the comfort 
of M. le Directeur of the mines in 
Aveyron—is full of interest. The 
little bustling vessel, rousing all 
the echoes, sets out “down the 
swift stream, between steep hills 
clad with vineyard and chestnut 
forest, past now useless ferries, 
by breakwaters hidden by the 
rushing stream, by pleasant homes 
in leafy groves, by ruined mills 
which spoke of a bygone trade, 
and ruined chateaux on isolated 
rocks, with the sky becoming 
bluer and the June sun hotter,” 
until it reached a little town, 
“where, on a precipitous cliff on 
the summit of a bold bluff stand 
the massive ruins of an ancient 
fortress””—then on by wonderful 
windings, a loop of two miles 
round, where only a narrow rock 
keeps the waters from joining, and 
presently, out of the sunshine and 
midsummer glow, dashes into the 
darkness and chill of a tunnel a 
quarter of a mile long, where its 
passage is “at all times eerie,” as 
we may well suppose, and some- 
times dangerous if the locks which 
are placed at either end open tov 
quickly. And emerging from the 
midnight of this black and +erri- 
ble passage, the dazzling daylight 
meets them with another and an- 
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other picturesque corner—a_ vil- 
lage “clinging to the side of a 
promontory of cliff” —a bit of path 
hollowed out of the overhanying 
rock, or such a curious freak of 
habitation as this :— 


“After having passed through three 
more locks, we reached a village upon 
which the rain never falls —Larnigol. 
An immense white cliff overhangs the 
river, and in the hollow at its base 
the village is built, the houses being 
little more than faces of masonry, the 
back-rooms being hollowed in the 
rock. The dripping springs and the 
rain-drops keep the upper fern - clad 
cliff clothed with its glorious greenery 
of maiden-hair, and falls in a veil of 
spray far outside of the houses and 
into the river. What a strange col- 
lection of human habitations is this, 
sequestered from the outer world! no 
road to it but mountain footpaths 
and the river. One would expect the 
prs to be savage and clad .in skins ; 
ut they are of the ordinary, blue- 
bloused, peasant class, having tiny 
fields in the meadow-land, which 
seems almost always to be opposite 
the frowning cliff on the other side of 
the river, scanty patches of vines in 
oases on the barren hillside, and chest- 
nut woods in sheltered gullies.” 


There is one thing besides, we 
are glad to say, upon which Mr 
Davies is eloquent, and that is the 
excellent cooking which, accord- 
ing to the tradition of old France 


—a tradition a little weakened in 
laces more in the common track— 
is to be found everywhere. “Oh 
the dinners we had,” he cries, in 
fine enthusiasm, “at that large 
and dirty hotel at Cahors!” a 
“multitude of appetising dishes, 
all good, and an unlimited supply 
of excellent vin ordinaire, for about 
half-a-crown all told.” In short, 
the land is one of enchantment if 
it were only a little cleaner; but 
perhaps this is a prejudice on the 
part of our excellent guide, and 
means only that French dirt, being 
more frank than ours, has obtruded 
itself upon his unaecustomed senses 
—for au fond the French peasant, 
we think, is usually clean, though 
old inns and furniture are apt to 
have an indescribably dingy ap- 
pearance, and look much less clean 
than they really are. However, 
this excellent and not unprejudiced 
Englishman’s wanderings in these 
out-of-the-way places and amidst 
those curious eccentricities of land- 
scape will be all the more con- 
genial to most of his countrymen 
that they are inspired by a mind 
not wholly cosmopolitan, but one 
in which there is always an in- 
voluntary comparison going on, 
not to the advantage of the latter, 
between the peculiarities of his 
own country and those he meets 
with on foreign soil. 
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THE 


Tue advance of democracy has 
mightily changed the conditions 
of our social and political life. 
There are two aspects under which 
this change may be regarded and 
discussed. It may be fairly and 
plausibly argued, on the one hand, 
that the outcome of the legislative 
enactments which have widened 
the baisis of our constitution has 
been altogether of a desirable and 
satisfactory character, securing the 
beneficial diffusion of political 
knowledge among a vastly larger 
portion of our fellow-countrymen 
than have ever considered such 
matters before, followed by their 
gradual enlightenment upon the 
great questions of the day, their 
consequent interest in the decision 
to be taken upon such questions 
by the electorate, and their con- 
comitant desire to acquire further 
information upon the political 
issues so to be decided. On the 
other hand, it may be alleged that 
an enlightenment of this kind is 
at best but a questionable benefit 
to the community, if it is to be 
necessarily accompanied by the 
disturbance and excitement of a 
political contest, not only at the 
period of a general election, but 
carried on and brought to men’s 
doors at all times and in all places. 
Formerly there was plenty of ex- 
citement and abundance of oratory 
for a few weeks preceding a dis- 
solution of Parliament; but after 
the elections had taken place, and 
one or other party had achieved a 
triumph, things were aliowed to 
settle quietly down, men turned 
themselves to their ordinary busi- 
ness, and there was a respite from 
political warfare until a similar 
necessity again called both sides 
to the struggle at the polls. All 
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this is now changed, and possibly 
not entirely in the direction of 
improvement. Not only is political 
agitation carried on in one form 
or another from John o’ Groat’s 
House to the Land’s End, but, 
not content with their own repre- 
sentatives and local celebrities, 
each town of importance vies with 
its neighbour in the attempt to 
obtain the presence and enlist the 
eloquence of some of the leaders 
of the great parties in the State. 
One important feature of these 
new conditions of local life must 
not be forgotten. The work of 
politically educating the masses 
throughout the country is a sen- 
sible addition to the labours which 
have to be undergone by the pre- 
sent generation of British states- 
men. However arduous may have 
been the parliamentary exertions 
of the session, however necessary 
to mind and body may be the relax- 
ation of the recess, and however 
much the interest of the public 
service may at some moments re- 
quire reticence rather than oratory 
on the part of our statesmen, the 
insatiable spirit of democracy 
knows no mercy, and it has become 
an absolute necessity that the 
chiefs of each party should from 
time to time present themselves 
before large gatherings of their 
countrymen, in order to declare 
their views upon the various ques- 
tions which at the moment agitate 
the public mind. No doubt the 
country frequently derives benefit 
from these public utterances, and 
opportunities are given, both toa 
Government and an Opposition, to 
declare their own policy and de- 
nounce that of their adversaries. 
It may perhaps be questioned 
whether the ordinary business of 
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the country would not progress as 
well without these constant inter- 
ruptions of political controversy ; 
hut as they appear to have become 
inevitable, it is probably the best 
plan to endure them with equan- 
imity, and extract from them the 
largest possible amount of instruc- 
tion. The latter part of the year 
1889 has been prolific in public 
gatherings, and remurkable for the 
eminence of the orators who have 
addressed and enlightened their 
countrymen. Scareely had the 
echo of Lord Salisbury’s voice at 
Nottingham died away, before we 
were summoned to hear Mr Glad- 
stone at “the most splendidly 
organised and complete demonstra- 
tion ” that has probably ever taken 
place “in the whole history of the 
Liberal party”; and his accents 
were still ringing in our ears when 
the calm and dispassionate elo- 
quence of Mr Balfour at Edin- 
burgh appealed to the loyalty and 
patriotism of Scottish Unionists. 
Almost at the same time we had 
from Lord Hartington at Chester- 
field one of those sensible speeches 
which are so characteristic of the 
Liberal-Unionist leader ; whilst a 
little later we had Mr Parnell’s 
speech at Nottingham, the studied 
moderation of which contrasted 
almost ludicrously with some of 
the “Irish chief’s” anti-British 
utterances previous to his capture 
of Mr Gladstone. It may therefore 
fairly be said that the views alike 
of Parnellites, Unionists, and Glad- 
stonians were ably and fully placed 
before the country during the last 
few weeks of 1889, and it will be 
profitable to consider the position 
of public affairs in the light of the 
speeches delivered at that time by 
the men confessedly the most com- 
petent to explain and develop the 
policy of their respective parties. 
In attempting to enter upon 
such consideration in a practical 
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and useful spirit, it is desirable to 
put out of sight altogether certain 
points upon which argument can 
never bring us nearer to a satis- 
factory decision. Whether the 
improved state of Ireland is due 
to Mr Balfour’s firm and judi- 
cious administration, or has come 
about through the influence of the 
“ Nationalists,” is a question as 
much above and beyond argument 
as the inquiry whether the sun 
melts -the snow or whether the 
latter process is one which takes 
place in spite of the sunshine. Of 
a similar nature is the problem re- 
garding the issue of the by-elec- 
tions, which everybody can inter- 
pret according to his own desire, 
and which, however favourable or 
unfavourable to a particular party, 
is a wholly untrustworthy indica- 
tion of the probability of the re- 
sults of a general election, which 
may take place under totally differ- 
ent circumstances and conditions. 
To discuss such questions, either 
by speeches or magazine articles, 
is really nothing else than a waste 
of time, and can by no _ possibility 
lead to any definite result. Every 
stout Gladstonian will continue to 
believe that the by-elections of the 
last two years have evinced in a 
remarkable degree the growing de- 
termination of the country to sup- 
port Mr Gladstone and “ Home 
Rule,” and that to the belief in 
this determination and the hopes 
which the ‘“‘ Nationalist party ” re- 
pose in Mr Gladstone is to be at- 
tributed the improvement of Ire- 
land. Onthe other hand, every 
good Conservative and loyal Union- 
ist will be equally well convinced 
that by-elections mean little or 
nothing, and that Ireland has im- 
proved because law and order have 
been maintained and disaffection 
boldly encountered by the Union- 
ist Government. Our task to-day 
is rather to take a general view 
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of the position of political parties 
at the moment, and the legislative 
probabilities of the coming session. 

Perhaps the most noticeable 
feature of the autumn and winter 
oratory has been the change in 
tactics which seem to have been 
agreed upon by Gladstonian speak- 
ers. For some time after the 
general election of 1886, every 
speech, almost without exception, 
was devoted to the wrongs of Ire- 
land, and the necessity, in some 
form or other, of that “Home 
Rule” in denouncing which the 
lives of most of the speakers had 
been previously spent. Gradually, 
however, the conviction seems to 
have dawned upon these gentle- 
men that something more attrac- 
tive than “Home Rule for Ireland” 
was required in order to win the 
votes of the British democracy. 
The artisans and labourers of Great 
Britain, in whose hands has been 
placed the power of the country, 
have an awkward habit of adher- 
ing to and upholding in England 
and Scotland that law and order 
to which the Irish allies of Mr 
Gladstone had shown a decided in- 
clination to refuse obedience. The 
harshness of Irish landlords, the 
destitution of Irish tenants, and 
the cruelty of evictions, could only 
be made useful to deceive and mis- 
lead British audiences, until the 
latter had learned that there were 
two sides of the question of Irish 
distress, and that for many of the 
~ evils of which they complained the 
very political agitators who made 
the complaint were themselves 
largely responsible. When the 
intelligent masses in Great Britain 
began to understand that political 
combinations, totally unconnected 
with particular estates, forbade the 
payment of rents upon those 
estates in order to further their 
own political ends; that tenants, 
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often unwillingly, paid to the 
agents of such combinations the 
rents which belonged to their 
landlords ; and that the evictions, 
however regrettable, were the last 
resorts of the possessors of landed 
property, to which they had been 
forced by these illegal proceed- 
ing,—sympathy with the sufferers 
who had brought their sufferings 
upon themselves by their obedience 
to political law-breakers soon gave 
way to the sensible and wholesome 
feelings that the ordinary laws by 
which civilisation protects itself 
must, in the interest of the whole 
community, be respected and 
obeyed. 

The “ Plan of Campaign” might 
be adopted by unscrupulous politi- 
cians—it might be even spoken of 
without condemnation by Mr Glad- 
stone himself—but to the plain, 
fair-dealing British workman, its 
palpable dishonesty at once con- 
demned it, and the party which 
upheld those who had introduced 
and used this illegal and mischiev- 
ous weapon, was likely to find no 
favour in his eyes. Moreover, the ~ 
British democracy had become a 
little tired of this incessant clam- 
our about the wrongs of Ireland. 
Our artisans and labourers are 
sufficiently intelligent to know 
that for more than twenty years 

ast—during much of which time 

r Gladstone and his friends have 
been in office—Irish affairs have 
been continually under discussion, 
and a very large if not an undue 

rtion of the time of Parliament 

as been given to the considera- 
tion of Irish measures. That the 
oliticians who have so often had 
it in their power to propose for 
Irish grievances whatever remedy 
they pleased, should have only dis- 
covered the new remedy of Home 
Rule in 1886, might well have 
astonished the electorate of Eng- 
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land and Scotland; and when the 
country at the general election of 
that year had refused that remedy, 
they not unnaturally expected, for 
some time at least, acquiescence in 
that decision from those who had 
been responsible for its proposal. 
Between 1886 and 1890 it seems 
to have become obvious to the 
more acute Gladstonians that 
their refusal to acquiesce in this 
decision, and their reiteration, 
usque ad nauseam, of their Home 
Rule fallacies throughout the 
country, had to a great extent 
wearied the British democracy, 
and they have wisely tacked about 
and adopted another method of 
procedure. Here and there, in- 
deed, we have a genuine “Home 
Rule” speech, although we are 
still left in darkness as to what 
legislative proposals, other than 
those so emphatically rejected by 
the country, are to be hereafter in- 
troduced under that specious title. 
But the chiefs of the Gladstonian 
party, wise in their generation, 
have made the timely discovery 
that the artisans and labourers 
of this country have questions of 
their own to which they attach 
infinitely greater importance than 
to “Home Rule for Ireland,” and 
they have consequently been en- 
gaged in the attempt to throw the 
latter cry into the background for 
the time, and to * get the blind 
side” of the British democracy by 
an assumed devotion to the popular 
side of those questions. This at- 
tempt had become so palpable and 
barefaced, that it has been neces- 
sary for the Unionist leaders to re- 
mind the public that if the Glad- 
stonians should succeed, under any 
possible ery or through their ad- 
vocacy of any particular measures, 
in obtaining a majority at the next 
general election, they stand irre- 
trievably committed to the intro- 
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duction of a measure of Home Rule 
for Ireland as the first and cardinal 
feature of their policy. Mr Glad-. 
stone himself has deliberately and 
emphatically declared that “ the 
Irish question ” bars the way to all 
other legislation, and this declara- 
tion clearly stands in the way 
of his assumption of office until 
the country should have plainly 
and undoubtedly signified its 
repudiation of its decision in 
1886. It is necessary again and 
again to press this point upon 
the attention of the constituencies. 
Labour questions, drink questions, 
taxation questions, may, one or all 
of them, be urged by Gladstonian 
candidates in different constitu- 
encies, as those upon which the 
issue is to be decided between 
themselves and their opponents. 
They will protest against the folly 
and the unfairness of postponing 
the consideration of such matters, 
and of refusing to accept any of 
them as test questions of an elec- 
tion. The Unionists have a ready 
rejoinder. They will point out to 
Gladwenions that their own leader 
has stamped the “ Irish question ” 
as that which must override and 
overshadow every other, so long as 
he and his followers refuse to ac- 
cept the decision of 1886, and con- 
tinue to retain their Irish su 

porters in their ranks by the adop- 
tion of a policy which threatens 
the disruption of the empire, The 
empire must at all hazards be pre- 
served in its integrity, and so long 
as that integrity is endangered by 
the alliance of the larger section 
of the Liberal party under Mr 
Gladstone with those whose lives 
have been passed in denunciations 
of Great Britain up to the moment 
when that veteran statesman sur- 
rendered to them at discretion, so 
dong must the Unionist party sub- 
ordinate every other feeling and 
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every other consideration to the 
one great and unalterable resolu- 
tion to defend and maintain the 
Union. 

Whilst, however, we allude to 
the position taken throughout the 
autumn by Gladstonian orators, 
we must do their leader the justice 
to admit that, in his Manchester 
speeches, he not only brought Ire- 
land well to the front, but with 
a hardihood almost amounting to 
audacity, trotted out all the stale 
and oft-refuted accusations upon 
the subject of Mitchelstown, the 
Kinsella murder, and the enormity 
of the Government administration 
of the law. The complacency with 
which the assembled Liberal dele- 
gates and their friends listened to 
the tedious repetition of threadbare 
arguments and exploded fallacies 
which Mr Gladstone, deemed it 
requisite to inflict upon them, ap- 
peared to point to some previous 
agreement between leader and fol- 
lowers as to an equitable and judi- 
cious division of labour between 
the two. The veteran statesman 
had evidently had assigned to him 
the part of keeping in hand Mr 
Parnell and his seventy-five myr- 
midons by a careful display of 
his continued sympathy with the 
woes of Ireland, as exemplified in 
the inability of the Nationalists to 
defy the law with impunity. To 
him was committed the task of dis- 
abusing the Nationalist mind of 
the suspicion which recent speeches 
of his lieutenants may have sug- 
gested, that Ireland was not al- 
ways to be the piece de resistance 
of the Gladstonian menu, but was 
only to be utilised as the question 
which for the time can rally three- 
fourths of the Irish members under 
the banner of the Opposition. To 
dispel this suspicion had become a 
matter of importance, and it wes 
therefore desirable that the “old 


parliamentary hand ” should make 
use of tactics which would reassure 
the Parnellite mind, and convince 
the Nationalists that he was still 
all their own. Meanwhile to his 
lieutenants and more prominent 
followers a different role, was as- 
signed. In their speeches, delivered 
at the same Manchester demon- 
stration, we shall find little men- 
tion of Home Rule, but an at- 
tempt to identify the Gladstonian 
Liberals not only with all the pro- 
gressive legislation of the day, but 
with every fad or project which is 
at the moment popular, or sup- 
posed to be popular, with the 
masses. It is this line of conduct 
which has so lowered Mr Glad- 
stone and his followers in the eyes 
of impartial and moderate _politi- 
cians in every European country. 
There appears to be with them not 
only no regard for principle or con- 
sistency in politics, but absolutely 
no idea of right or wrong in poli- 
tical affairs. If one view of a pro- 
ject appears to be popular with the 
masses, and likely to carry a ma- 
jority rather than the opposing 
view, there seems to them to be 
no need of any other reason to 
induce them to support it. The 
greatest art of statesmanship is, 
according to their view, not to lead 
the people upon wise and prudent 
legislative paths, but to follow the 
popular inclimation whenever it 
can be ascertained. So true is this, 
that we constantly see Gladston- 
ians of high position and standing 
in their party absolutely evading 
the declaration of their opinions 
upon certain points, for no other 
possible reason than that they are 
waiting to catch the popular cur- 
rent of thought, and according to 
the expression of which they are 
so fond, “go with the flowing 
tide.” 

A notable instance of this con- 
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temptible attitude of public men 
occurred at this very Manchester 
gathering. Only two or three 
days befure there had appeared in 
the public press a letter from Mr 
Champion with regard to Lord 
Salisbury’s allusions at Notting- 
ham to the labour question. r 
Champion declared tha tLord Salis- 
bury had “vstentatiously taken 
sides with the capitalists” against 
“the labour party,” and had de- 
nounced the “ eight hours’ day— 
the principal plank in the labour 
platform—as an interference with 
liberty, and gone out of his way 
to appeal even to his political - 

nents to have nothing to do 
with it.” Mr Champion made an 
earnest appeal to the “ Liberals ” 
about to assemble at Manchester, 
and to Mr Gladstone in particular, 
to reject Lord Salisbury’s appeal, 
and to “accept the labour pro- 
gramme.” Now it is undoubtedly 
the case that what are called 
“Jabour questions’ constitute the 
most important problems of our 
day, not only because they are of 
themselves vital to the prosperity, 
and indeed the very existence, of 
large classes among our fellow- 
countrymen, but because those 
classes are now the possessors of 
electoral power, and are able to 
enforce their views and wishes 
upon the legislators of the country. 
Therefore it is beyond all things 
important and even essential to 
the welfare of the State, that the 
possessors of this preponderating 
electoral strength should be guided 
by right and wise principles, and 
should be well and carefully ad- 
vised as to the effect upon them- 
selves and upon their country 
which will probably be produced 
by the adoption of certain theories 
and the enactment of certain con- 
sequential laws. There is perhaps 
no better instance than this of the 
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“eight hours’ day,” which is pro- 
fessedly brought forward in order 
to provide employment for a larger 
number of men. In the opinion of 
those who oppose the project, it is 
not only a restriction of the libert 
both of employer and employed, 
and one totally opposed to the 
first principles of political economy, 
but one which rests upon no prin- 
ciple and contains no element of 
permanency. We have an ever- 
increasing population, and the sup- 
ply of labour within the limited 
area of these islands is still likely 
to be in excess of the demand. If 
an “eight hours’ day” affords em- 
ployment to a larger number of 
men, for the reason that it would 
require thirty men to do in eight 
hours work which twenty men 
would take twelve hours to do, it 
seems to follow that a “‘six hours’ 
day” would operate in the same 
direction, and the advocates of a 
“three hours’ day” would before 
many years are past be found 
urging their views upon the very 
same ground, 

This may or may not be the 
true view of the question ; but the 
matter is one of such importance 
that no statesman of pusition, who 
had a spark of patriotism or a 
grain of honesty in his composi- 
tion, could well refuse to give his 
fellow-countryman the benefit of 
his advice at such a crisis as the 
present. For if the demand of an 
“eight hours’ day” be the demand 
of a legitimate concession of cap- 
ital to labour, let us by all means 
entertain and discuss it with the 
honest desire to give to labour 
everything which shall add to the 
welfare of those who labour, with- 


out unduly hampering those who 
supply that which is necessary to 


call labour into action. But if, 
on the other hand, this demand is 
only the deceptive project of poli- 
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tical charlatans ; if it is one which, 
contrary to the principles by which 
the labour-market is and ought to 
be regulated, would cripple capital 
without really assisting labour, 
and would in the long-run, by the 
discouragement of certain trades 
and the banishment of others, ab- 
solutely diminish instead of ex- 
tending the employment which is 
sought to be increased,—then let 
this be clearly and plainly shown 
to the British workmen and art- 
isans, and their intelligence will 
be sufficient to detect the error 
into the support of which they 
might otherwise have been drawn. 
It is needless to say that if this 
demand be based on error, there 
never was a finer opportunity than 
was presented to Mr Gladstone at 
Manchester, of indicatiug the pro- 
bity of his own political conduct, 
and of rendering an enormous ser- 
vice to his fellow-countrymen, and 


especially to those “masses” to 
whom he is so prone to appeal, 
by disabusing them of a political 
fallacy, and dispelling a delusion 
which—if it be a delusion—may 


work mischief hereafter in the 
hands of unscrupulous men. The 
leader of the Separatist party, 
however, thought it a wise and 
decent course to treat Lord Salis- 
bury’s appeal and Mr Champion’s 
earnest letter with equal contempt. 
He could exercise himself in petty 
calculations about by-elections and 
their indications of future triumph 
to his party. He could dilate at 
length upon the enormity of the 
erime of those Liberal Unionists 
who had been unable to follow 
him in discarding the matured 
principles of a lifetime to suit the 
political exigencies of the moment; 
and he could occupy an almost 
interminable time in the mis- 
representation of recent Irish his- 
tory in order to found accusations 
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against his opponents : these things 
he could accomplish with a vigour 
and strength unabated by the 
weight of eighty years, but not 
one sentence nor one word could 
he bestow in the way of advice to 
the toiling masses of his country- 
men, surrounded as they are by 
demagogues and agitators, and im- 
perilled by the doctrines of self- 
seeking and insidious teachers, 
This, forsooth, was a matter upon 
which a British statesman, who 
had the welfare of his country 
before him as the paramount ob- 
ject of his care, would have felt 
it his duty to speak, out voldly, 
but it was one to be carefully 
avoided by an “old parliamentary 
hand.” The “labour party,” 
wrote Mr Champion, “will give 
such support to Liberal candidates 
at the polls as shall enable tliem 
to defeat their Conservative op- 
ponents,” “if the Liberal party 
will adopt ” their programme, and 
help them “carry it out.” So it 
is the policy of the Gladstonians 
to avoid at least any condemna- 
tion of the “ programme” in ques- 
tion, and, above all, to avoid such 
a condemnation as, if given by Mr 
Gladstone at Manchester, would 
have taken the matter. as it ought 
to be taken, out of the category of 
party questions,” and would have 
shown, moreover, to the gratifica- 
tion of all honest men, that upon 
a pvint of such national magnitude 
Mr Gladstone was still capable ot 
rising superior to the petty tram- 
mels of party and the machinations 
of party organisers, and of assisting 
to instruct and guide his country- 
men upon the principles according 
to which the delicate relations 
which exist between capital and 
labour can best be treated by 
Parliament. 

Tt is refreshing to turn from 
Mr Gladstone and his Manchester 
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“demonstration ” to one of an in- 
finitely more important and more 
imposing character, at which Mr 
Balfour received well-earned hon- 
our at the hands of the people of 
Edinburgh. It is incontestably 
true that for some years past Mr 
Gladstone has wielded an enor- 
mous power in Scotland, and that 
the influence of his name has had 
a very considerable effect upon 
Scotch representation. But we 
have never doubted that when the 
real issues of the struggle became 
thoroughly known to Scotchmen, 
and they had awakened to the 
fact that the contest is not one 
between varying phases of legiti- 
mate political opinion, but between 
the forces of law, order, and civil- 
isation on the one side, and the 
attempt to set up something out- 
side and beyond all three on the 
other, the sober common-sense of 
our countrymen would surely, if 


slowly, bring them into the former 
camp. We hail, therefore, with 
immense satisfaction the evidence 
afforded by the Edinburgh gather- 
ing that this common-sense is be- 
ginning to force its way through 


the mists and fogs which have 
been created by the glamour of 
Mr Gladstone’s eloquence, and the 
audacious pertinacity of some of 
his lieutenants, and that there is 
good hope of such a change in the 
public opinion of Scotland as may 
yet absolve and clear her of the 
reproach of having been cajoled 
and bamboozled into the support 
of doctrines and proposals which 
are utterly at variance with prac- 
tical and progres-ive legislation. 
Nor are we inclined to be other- 
wise than well satisfied with the 
fact that Mr Balfour’s speeches 
had the immediate effect of bring- 
ing into the field of controversy 
one of the ablest, and certainly 
one of the most consistent, of Glad- 
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stonian champions, in the person 
of Mr John Morley. Nothing 
would please us better than that 
every doubtful or hesitating poli- 
tician in Scotland should read side 
by side Mr Balfour’s Edinburgh 
speeches and Mr Morley’s attempt- 
ed reply at Glasgow, and should 
judge for himself both of the tone 
and matter of the two orators. 
Let us for a moment make the 
comparison for ourselves. 

At Edinburgh we had a states- 
man vindicating, with great ear- 
nestness and equal courage, the 

licy of the government of which 
he is so able a member. That 
policy, being one dictated by the 
will of the country in 1886, has 
been carried out boldly and reso- 
lutely by Mr Balfour since his ac- 
cession to office, and it may be 
described in one sentence as the 
policy of insisting that the law 
shall be obeyed by the Queen’s 
subjects in every part of the 
Queen’s dominions. It is need- 
less to recapitulate the methods 
which. has been adopted by Mr 
Gladstone and his friends to thwart 
and defeat this policy. The law 
has been misdescribed; and al- 
though less coercive than. measures 
introduced by themselves, has been 
denounced as “ coercion,” in order 
to justify, or at least excuse, those 
who have defied it. The agents of 
the law have been denounced in 
unmeasured terms, whilst those 
members of Parliament who, being 
law-makers, should have been the 
last to be law-breakers, but who 
have joined the defiers of the law 
in their defiance, and have most 
properly been made to learn the 
lesson that the law knows no differ- 
ence between one law-breaker and 
another, have been exalted into 
heroes, and paraded as martyrs at 
Gladstonian meetings. Calumny 
has been rife, misrepresentations 
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innumerable, and nothing has been 
left undone to bring both the law 
and the Government into disrepute 
and contempt. Under such provo- 
cation, it would have been excus- 
able if Mr Balfour had indulged in 
somewhat vehement denunciations 
of the engines which had been em- 
ployed against him, and the un- 
worthy employers of the same. 
But although it was his duty— 
and one which could not be avoid- 
ed—-to expose and condemn the 
course taken by Mr Gladstone at 
Manchester, and the mischievous 
doctrines of some of his followers, 
it cannot be denied that from first 
to last the tone of Mr Balfour was 
that of a statesman, anxious indeed 
to vindicate the manner in which 
he had been endeavoring to carry 
into effect the will of the nation, 
but confident in his own rectitude 
of intention, in the truth and 
strength of the cause of which he 
appeared as the champion, and 
in the patriotism of the fellow- 
countrymen to whom he boldly 
appealed. 

ow let us look at the nature 
of the reply to the calm and 
dispassionate statements of Mr 
Balfour. Mr Morley propounds 
no policy ; he does not meet argu- 
ment by argument, but in a petty, 
peddling spirit of puerile criticism, 
seeks to turn the tables upon Mr 
Balfour by a misdescription, wilful 
or otherwise, of his argument, and 
a misinterpretation of its meaning 
and effect which can hardly have 
been accidental in a man of Mr 
Morley’s acuteness and ability. 
Mr Balfour’s first speech, at the 
meeting presided over by the Duke 
of Fife, emphasised views which 
have been more than once urged 
in these columns, and which, now 
that they have been so clearly 
endorsed and so powerfully urged 


by the Chief-Secretary, will, we 
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trust, receive throughout the coun- 
try the attention which _ they 
deserve. He pointed out that if 
the demand for Home Rule arises 
out of a great national feeling in 
Ireland, it cannot be contented by 
the concession of the Parliament 
with limited authority proposed in 
1886 by Mr Gladstone. The Irish 
Patriots of 1782 had said that “an 
independent Parliament was essen- 
tial to Irish liberty,” and Mr 
Parnell had no right “to pledge 
his nation now as to what they 
will or will not be contented with.” 
This is precisely what we have all 
along contended, namely, that if a 
Parliament of any sort or kind—as 
distinguished from a mere develop- 
ment of local government—is to 
be granted to Ireland out of 
deference to a national feeling, 
that national feeling will put for- 
ward, without much delay, the 
claim that such Parliament should 
be equal with the British Parlia- 
ment in every respect ; the popular 
candidates with Irish constituencies 
will be the advocate of these 
views, and we shall forthwith be 
landed in a sea of troubles far 
deeper and more dangerous than 
those which we encounter by stand- 
ing firmly in our present position. 
How does Mr Morley meet this 
simple and unanswerable state- 
ment? By no argument whatever, 
but by an attempt to show that if 
there is in Ireland “a national 
sentiment that would lead to a 
demand for an absolutely indepen- 
dent Parliament,” any system of 
land purchase which is now being 
prepared by the Government will 
be giving the land of the country 
to “rebels,” and must therefore be 
a most wonderful and unwise pro- 
posal on the part of a Government 
which shares Mr Balfour’s views. 
In his anxiety to score a point 
against his opponent, Mr Morley 
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does not hesitate to affix the term 
“rebels” to those who may here- 
after hold the views held by “the 
Irish patriots of 1782.’ Moreover, 
he does not appear to remember 
two rather important points—first, 
that there are many Irish tenants 
to whom the term “rebel” is, and 
we hope will always be, inappli- 
cable, but who may yet be discon- 
tented with the results of that 
“dual ownership” which Mr Glad- 
stone’s_ ill-advised: legislation has 
thrust upon Ireland : secondly, that 
if the British Parliament can give, 
and shows itself ready to give, such 
a measure of land purchase to 
Ireland as will remove any griev- 
ance on the part of the tenants 
which may possibly still exist, it is 
to be hoped that the class so 
relieved would perceive that they 
had nothing more to expect from 
that “national and independent ” 
Parliament which could not be 
given, and would refuse any longer 
to play the game of political agita- 
tors by advancing a demand which, 
in the interests of the Empire, must 
be denied. 

No better instance can be found 
of the usual method of Gladstonian 
combatant. Mr Morley does not 
state his own belief—or disbelief 
—in an Irish “ National feeling ” 
for an independent Parliament, 
much less does he tell us whether 
he thinks that such a demand 
should or should not be resisted. 
He prefers to evade the question 
by slipping away into a side issue, 
and raising the point whether, if 
Mr Balfour is right in his conten- 
tion, he is not wrong, or at least 
inconsistent, in proposing some- 
thing which might be proposed or 
withheld without any reference 
whatever to the existence of such 
feeling. Throughout the whole of 
Mr Morley’s speech, the same spirit 
of captious criticism is discernible, 
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whilst we obtain no new idea as 
to the policy with which he would 
replace that of the present Govern- 
ment. It is worth while, however, 
to examine Mr Morley’s speech 
with a little more critical care, 
because it affords an exemplifi- 
cation of the shifts and_ straits 
into which Mr Gladstone has 
brought his followers, when one of 
the most able of them is reduced 
to the substance and style of this 
recent Glasgow oration. 

Mr Morley commenced with an 
unworthy sneer at the ‘Times.’ 
That newspaper, with only too 
much justification, had alluded to 
the Gladstonians as “a faction 
trading io shams, in slanders, in 
reticences, in insinuations”; and 
Mr Morley, alluding to the Pigott 
incident before the Parnell Com- 
mission, thinks it decent to term 
his opponents — whether the 
‘Times’ or the Unionist Govern- 
ment is not very clear—* the 
faction trading in forgery.” So 
Mr Morley considers that the fact 
of an Irish Nationalist having 
tried to make a market otf forged 
letters for his own purposes, and 
having thereby victimised the 
‘Times,’ is a sufficient justification 
for imparting to his opponents a 
“ trading in forgery,” and a suffici- 
ent excuse for all the “shams, 
slanders, reticences, and insinua- 
tions” which are charged against 
his own friends. After this 
promising commencement, we are 
not surprised to find Mr Morley 
proceeding to excite class pre- 
judices, of course disclaiming at 
the same time any such intention. 
In humble imitation of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s vulgarity at Man- 
chester, when that mighty states- 
man, forgetting at the .moment 
his own boasted claim to Royal 
descent, sneered at “the Tories” 
for having a “‘ monopoly of Dukes,”’ 
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Mr Morley allowed himself, in 
censuring the presence of the 
Duke of Fife as chairman. of Mr 
Balfour’s first Edinburgh meeting, 
to allude to the Duke’s recent 
alliance with “ the highest person- 
age in the realm” as something 
which caused him (Mr Morley) 
uneasiness and misgivings, when he 
saw one so allied “going out of 
his way to do honour to a states- 
man who owes the admiration the 
pay to him to the fact that by the 
aid of the coercion law he has 
planted his heel upon the neck of 
one of the three kingdoms.” If Mr 
Morley had possessed a particle of 
fairness in his composition, he might 
have remembered that, long before 
the alliance which was thus so un- 
necessarily introduced (certainly 
not for the purpose of confirming 
and stimulating the loyalty of the 
ple of Glasgow), the Duke of 
ife had identified himself with the 
Unionist Party, and could hardly 
have refused his aid upon such an 
occasion as that in question. But 
the marvel is that a man of Mr Mor- 
ley’s intellectual calibre should beso 
blinded by party passion, and mis- 
led by party prejudice, as to be 
unable to perceive that the Duke 
of Fife, with other men, com- 
moners as well as peers, come for- 
ward at the present time, because 
they recognise in Mr Balfour, not 
the tyrant and oppressor which 
Mr Morley so outrageously repre- 
sents him, but the embodiment of 
a principle which they believe to 
be absolutely indispensable to the 
welfare of the community, namely, 
that the law must be obeyed. 

Mr Morley—like other Glad- 
stonians less able than himself— 
laboured hard to show that there 
was something wrong about the 
law, and that there was some ex- 
cuse for disobeying it. But nothing 
can get over the fact that the law 


which Mr Morley and his friends 
are pleased to call the coercion 
law is a law passed in a regular 
manner by the legislature of the 
country, and therefore equally with 
any other law binding upon the 
nation, whilst at the same time it 
is a law infinitely less severe than 
Mr Gladstone’s own measure upon 
the same subject. Now mark 
again the true Gladstonian method 
of argument. Mr Gladstone had 
told the people of Manchester that 
the Government coercion law: dif, 
ferred from the Bills introduced by 
his own Government in that the 
latter sought to repress crime, 
whereas the object of the present 
Government was to “ repress com- 
bination”; and he again asserted 
that people were punished in Ire- 
land for doing that which it was 
perfectly lawful to do in England. 
Mr Balfour replied at Edinburgh 
by quoting the words of the pre- 
amble of the last of Mr Gladstone's 
own “Coercion” Acts, in which 
it was distinctly recited that the 
Bill had been introduced on ac- 
count of “the combinations for 
illegal purposes” which had pro- 
duced crime. Mr Balfour further 
stated that the Government had 
expressly inserted in their measure 
a clause which provided that “ any- 
thing which was legal under the 
English Trade Unionism Act 
should remain legal in spite ot 
the Irish Crimes Act”; and he 
added that, as a matter of fact, 
of all the persons who have been 
imprisoned under the latter, not 
more than one-sixth could by any 
stretch of imagination be described 
as having been imprisoned for 
having taken part in en illegal 
combination.” Now mark Mr Mor- 
ley’s answer. He cannot deny 
that Mr Gladstone’s Coercion Acts 
were just as mnch directed against 
combinations as the Act of the 
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resent Government. Therein at 
once falls to the ground the grav- 
est accusation against the latter— 
namely, that they bad aimed at 
something different from and be- 
yond that at which Mr Gladstone 
had aimed. Nor can he deny that 
Mr Balfour is perfectly accurate 
in his statement as to the insertion 
of the clause preserving any pro- 
tection given by the English Trade 
Unionism Act. But, exclaims Mr 
Morley, triumphantly, “the Eng- 
lish’ acts refer to the combinations 
in the case of employers and work- 
men—that is not the combination 
which affects Ireland; there, it 


is combination in the case of land-. 


lord and tenant,” and when “some 
of us proposed an amendment to 
include this species of combination, 
you refused it.” And thereupon 
he accuses Mr Balfour of “ dis- 
graceful” and “doubly disgrace- 
ful” conduct in attempting to 
mislead the working classes of 
England and Scotland. But it 
is abundantly clear that the mis- 
leading is all on the other side. 
When the matter was before Par- 
liament, it was contended by Mr 
Morley’s own friends that things 
legal under the English Trade 
Unionism Acts would be made 
illegal by the Crimes Act, upon 
which the Government declared 
that such was not their intention, 
and accordingly met the objection 
in precisely the manner stated by 
Mr Balfour. Let it be noted that 
Mr Morley’s subtle attempt to 
diminish the force of Mr Balfour's 
crushing exposure of Mr Gladstone 
upon this point simply amounts to 
this—that a clause was not in- 
serted in the Crimes Act which 
would have given—not the pro- 
tection which English workmen 
have but something quite outside 
and beyond it. Mr Morley’s il- 
logical position is this—that he 


first complains that in this matter 
Irishmen are differently treated 
from Englishmen, and that when 
he is convicted of error, he com- 
plains that they are not so treated, 
by being given something which 
Englishmen have not and do not 
ask for! Let it- be noted, more- 
over, first, that to have given to 
Ireland what was asked would 
have established an inequality be- 
tween the countries, which cannot 
be justified upon the face of it; 
and secondly, that the cases of 
combination are essentially dif- 
ferent. Combinations of work- 
men in order to sell their labour 
at the price they think fair, are 
combinations which can be justi- 
fied, Combinations of tenants to 
avoid payment of the rents which 
they have agreed to pay, and to 
resist Jawful attempts to enforce 
the fulfilment of their obligations, 
are combinations of a very differ- 
ent character, and can hardly be 
said to deserve the special protec- 
tion of the law. If Mr Morley 
thinks differently, let him develop 
his plan, and endeavour to _per- 
suade his countrymen that it is 
consistent with reason and justice. 

Nor was Mr Morley more for- 
tunate in his defence of Mr 
Gladstone with regard to Father 
M‘Fadden. It is indeed pitable 
to hear the tone taken upon such 
a matter by a man who en held 
the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and who should know 
something of the difficulties which 
attend the administration of the 
law in that country, and the abso- 


‘lute necessity of maintaining and 


vindicating its supremacy. It is 
not for us to determine the pre- 
cise amount of “moral responsi- 
bility” which may rest upon one 
man or another for the deplorable 
circumstances which culminated 
in the barbarous murder of In- 
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spector Martin at Gweedore. But 
let us mark the simple facts. 
Father M‘Fadden was the parish 
priest in a neighbourhood where 
the law was defied, Father 
M‘Fadden deliberately broke and 
defied the law, by example and 
recept encouraged his parish- 
loners to do the same, and de- 
liberately for some time evaded 
arrest. Yet when an attempt to 
arrest this priest results in the 
cruel murder of a_police-officer, 
Mr Morley deliberately maintains 
that the “moral responsibility ” 
rests with the authorities for not 
sending a sufficient force of police, 


and for making the arrest at a: 


particular time and place; and has 
absolutely the audacity to make 
it a subject of censure upon Mr 
Balfour that he dares to impute 
“moral responsibility”’ to Father 
M‘Fadden, but for whose deliber- 
ate disobedience to lawful autho- 


rity and defiance of the law there 
would have been no arrest and no 


murder. It is difficult to imagine 
the process by which a man of 
ability, with any claim to a con- 
science, can bring himself to a 
frame of mind in which, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of party, he 
so utterly disregards the logic of 
facts as does Mr Morley in this 
reference to the Gweedore murder. 
Nor is Mr Morley one whit more 
fair or less disingenuous when 
dealing with other parts of the 
Chief Secretary’s speech. In 
speaking of the alleged unpopu- 
larity of the Union in Ireland, 
Mr Balfour had pointed out that, 
in the more prosperous and intel- 
ligent districts of Ireland this un- 

pularity did not exist, and he 
instanced the Protestants of Bel- 
fast and Londonderry, who had as 
a class been vehemently opposed 
to the Union, but who are now 
among its most strenuous up- 
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holders and supporters. “ What!” 
cries our candid critic in a tone 
of sublime indignation; “ Belfast 
and Londonderry Unionist! The 
Chief Secretary forgets the state 
of the representation of these 
places, and this is a proof that 
he ostentatiously despises Irish 
representation!” And then, with 
the utmost exultation, Mr Morley 
refers to the fact that Mr Sexton 
sits for Belfast, and Mr Justin 
M‘Carthy for Londonderry, and 
that both are “ Nationalists.” ‘But 
if forgetfulness of Irish represen- 
tation proves that he who so for- 
gets “ostentatiously despises” it, 
upon Mr Morley’s own shoulders 
must rest the blame. How came 
he to omit to tell his audience that 
Belfast sends four members to 
Parliament, three of whom are 
Unionists, returned in each case 
by an enormous majority in 1886, 
whilst Mr Sexton won the fourth 
seat “by the skin of his teeth,” 
and that in the district in which 
the Catholic population have the 
preponderating weight? How is it 
that he omitted to recall the fact 
that Mr Justin M‘Carthy won his 
seat in Derry, upon a scrutiny, by 
one vote, and was certainly not re- 
turned by the thriving Protestants 
of whom Mr Balfour had spoken? 
How is it that he also neglected 
to state that Unionists also repre- 
sent both divisions of the county 
of Derry, and that upon the recent 
occurrence of a vacancy at Belfast 
no “ Nationalist” ventured to 0} 
pose the Unionist candidate? It 
is impossible to acquit Mr Morley 
of a disingenuous concealment of 
the facis which completely justified 
the Chief Secretary’s statement, 
and of a deliberate attempt to 
hoodwink his audience by a rhet- 
orical artifice unworthy of his_ 
position. 

The supplementary speech which 
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the same statesman delivered at 
Dundee, dealt rather with the 
general questions of social and 
domestic reform than with the 
Irish question, and was chiefly re- 
markable for the proposal, by way 
of “reforming” the House of 
Lords, that a peer should be per- 
mitted to relinquish his seat in 
that chamber, and offer himself as 
a candidate for a seat in the House 
of Commons. Of course, permis- 
sion to take such a step would be 
the thin end of the wedge, which 
would inevitably result in making 
it compulsory, and in fact would 
lead directly to the abolition of the 
hereditary principle in the Upper 
House of Parliament, and probably 
to the ultimate abolition of that 
House, or its transformation into 
an elected Senate. But if these 
things are desirable, it is better 
that they should be attempted in 
an open and straightforward man- 
ner, and not by the insidious plan 
suggested by Mr Morley. In the 
same speech this enterprising pol- 
itician declared himself ready to 
disestablish the Scottish Church 
forthwith, and if he did not pro- 
pose the nationalisation of the 
land, spoke of, it at all events 
without that disapproval which 
might have been expected from an 
honest and practical statesman, 
desirous of instructing his country- 
men upon the policy of the future. 
Strangely enough, in the midst of 
all this toleration and laudation of 
Radical or rather revolutionary 
ideas, Mr. Morley, being at the 
moment desirous of attacking Lord 
Salisbury for his supposed advo- 
cacy of State-assisted emigration as 
a relief for an overstocked labour 
market, instanced the case of a 
benevolent individual who had 
brought out from Great Britain 
seventy settlers, and started them, 
all upon equal conditions, upon 
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land in South America. Atthe end 
of seven years he found that only 
one-fourth of the seventy remained 
as they were, the rest having be- 
come labourers or having disa 
peared, It is singular that Mr 
Morley does not profit by the 
moral of his own tale, which is 
equally valuable if applied to our 
condition at home. Whether you 
proceed by giving to each labourer 
or artisan an allotment of land, or 
by nationalising the land with a 
view to the benefit of the “ mass- 
es” at the expense of its present 
owners, you will find the same 
result of inequality at home as Mr 
Morley’s friend found in South 
America. The moral and physical 
nature of each individual bears 
upon his success or failure to a 
degree which renders futile any 
attempt to legislate for a body 
of individuals as you might for 
machines of iron or steel. Legis- 
late as you please, you cannot pre- 
vent the differences in condition 
and character which caused the 
failure of three-fourths of Mr 
Morley’s friend’s settlers ; and what 
Mr Morley calls “the ordinary 
chances and changes of human 
life” would equally prevail after 
the State had been persuaded to 
confiscate the land, and would ab- 
solutely fail to bring about any 
general improvement, whilst it 
would go far to destroy that spirit 
of individual self-reliance and in- 
dependence which is at the root of 
all success, and the best security 
for progress and prosperity. 

But if Mr Morley is to be ac- 
cused of a doubtful political mor- 
ality, he may console himself with 
the reflection that he does not 
stand alone. What are we to 
think of Sir Charles Russell, who, 
having occupied many days in an 
exhaustive attempt before the 
special commissioners to reply to 
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the charges advanced against cer- 
tain Parnellite members, calmly 
tells us that after the withdrawal 
of the Pigott letters there remained 
nothing for the Commission to 
judge? As Sir Charles Russell's 
efforts before the Commission were 
toa large extent connected with 
charges which had no relation to 
the letters in question, and as 
those efforts were made subse- 
quently to the withdrawal of the 
letter, Sir Charles exposed him- 
self to the criticism bestowed upon 
him in the admirable speech of 
Sir Henry James at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, and afforded another 
proof of the stick-at-nothing doc- 
trines which guide the Gladstonian 
party. In the speech to which 


we have just referred, Sir Henry 
James ably vindicated the posi- 
tion of the Liberal Unionists, and. 
mercilessly dissected the feeble 
arguments by which Mr Glad- 


stone, in his Manchester cam- 
paign, had sought to condemn 
that position. he charge that 
the Liberal Unionists had “ shift- 
ed the centre of gravity of the 
Liberal party,” drew fiom Sir 
Henry the grave and just rebuke, 
that “there are higher considera- 
tions than the interests that be- 
long to party: the interest, first, 
of the character of public men; 
and next, the character and the 
interests of their country.” Mr 
Gladstone apparently intended to 
convey the meaning that the 
power of Radicalism had been in- 
creased by the withdrawal from 
the ranks of his followers of so 
many of the more moderate poli- 
ticians, who had felt bound to dis- 
approve of his latest political 
transmutation. He might have 
put it in words more plain and 
simple — namely, that the with- 
drawal of so large a portion of 
the educated, thoughtful, and 
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practical politicians from the: 
Liberal party which still owns 
him as its leader, had brought 
that party more completely under 
the influence of the uneducated, 
the thoughtless, and the visionary 
men, whom he has not the power, 
if indeed he has the wish, to re- 
strain. For “majority” is the 
god of Mr Gladstone’s idolatry ; 
and so long as he can secure this 
prize, it matters but little to him 
of what materials it may be 
formed, or what “centres of 
gravity” may be disturbed or 
altered in the process. Sir Henry 
James placed the position of the 
Liberal Unionists well and clearly 
before the country, and not the 
position only of the Liberal 
Unionists, bnt of the question 
which has called them into exist- 
ence. The question of Home 
Rule is still nothing more than 
a name by which to entice into 
Mr Gladstone's camp all those 
weak-minded persons who are to 
be caught by popular phrases and 
high-sounding sentences which are 
only used to mystify and to de- 
ceive. Home Rule in 1886 
meant, in Mr Gladstone’s pro- 
posed measure, the exclusion of 
the ‘Irish members from the Par- 
liament at Westminster, and their 
relegation to a Parliament in 
Dublin, with certain ltmited and 
restricted powers. Home Rule 
at the present moment, unless Mr 
Gladstone has again altered his 
mind, means the retention of the 
Irish members in the Parliament 
at Westminster at the same time 
that the “statutory” Dublin Par- 
liament is to be called into exist- 
ence. It apparently means, also, 
the establishment of similar par- 
liaments in Scotland and Wales, 
and sibly, for aught we know, 
in other parts of the kingdom. In 
short, it would seem to signify the 
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adoption and development of some 
principle exactly the reverse and 
opposite of that principle of union. 
and concentration which has been 
adopted in almost every well- 
governed country in the world. 
This is a question which re- 
quires to be fully and clearly 
explained to the country, whereas 
all we know of it at present is, 
that upon one most essential part 
of it Mr Gladstone has changed 
his mind, and that he desires the 
constituencies to be asked to 
vote without that knowledge which 
it is essential that they should 
possess, before deciding upon a 
matter of such vital and constitu- 
tional importance. In 1886 Mr 
Gladstone resolved upon taking a 
course which separated him from 
the consensus of opinion of all 
statesmen of any repute on either 
side of polftics during the present 
century, and having taken that 
step without consultation with 
those who had been his best and 
ablest colleagues, he now turns 
round and gravely endeavours to 
throw the supeneleliiae of the posi- 
tion upon those who have refused 
to follow him in his extraordinary 
tergiversation. Public opinion, 
however, will be slow to indorse 
so outrageous a charge or so bare- 
faced an attempt to shift upon 
other shoulders the burden which 
his own must bear. The respon- 
sibility of Mr Gladstone and his 
lieutenants is great indeed ; and, so 
far as concerns the condition and 
prospects of Ireland, the weighty 
words of Sir Henry James may 
well be pressed upon their atten- 
tion at this moment, — “To our 
minds, those who are constant- 
ly attacking the government of 
Ireland are encouraging crime.” 
Never was uttered a more just 
reproach. The abuse heaped upon 
Mr Balfour .by the Gladstonian 
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orators and the Gladstonian press 
has probably, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, no other result than 
that of calling forth the earnest 
approval with which honest and 
loyal men view the courageous de- 
termination with which the Chief 
Secretary upholds the law and 
vindicates the supremacy of his 
sovereign. But in [Ireland her- 
self, and amid the Irishmen in 
some of our large towns, these 
attacks of unscrupulous partisans 
and disappointed politicians do 
an infinite amount of harm, and 
directly tend to din.inish the re- 
spect in which the law is held, 
and to encourage the commission 
of outrages by those who are toler- 
ably certain, forsooth, to find their 
apologists, if not their defenders, 
among the members of the Glad- 
stonian following, or even the ex- 
mem ers of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. Never were more unscrup- 
ulous means employed to discredit 
political adversaries; never was 
less respect shown to the general 
assent which has always held obe- 
dience to the law as something 
beyond party and political assault ; 
never was political immorality 
more deliberately preached, or a 
more unprincipled effort set on foot 
to mystify and delude the people. 
It is, however, tobe hoped that 
the calm sense and cool judgment 
of our countrymen will enable 
them to avoid the snares so cun- 
ningly laid, and to form a true 
opinion upon the political situa- 
tion whenever they may be called 
upon to give their verdict at the 
polls. They will do well, mean- 
while, to observe the contempt ot 
the representative system of gov- 
ernment which is displayed by the 
Gladstonian party. Mr Labou- 
chere, who must be taken as one 
of the leaders of that party, has 
again openly avowed his intention 
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to “obstruct ” public business, and 
has justified obstruction on the 
ground that recent by - elections 
have proved that ste, Seveeneeens 
no longer possesses the confidence 
of pl ma As Mr Labon- 
chere defended and practised “ ob- 
struction” before the by-elections 
had taken place, the public may 
form its own estimate of the value 
of his present plea. The fact re- 
mains that a section of the Glad- 
stonian party sets itself up as the 
sole judge of the opinion and wishes 
of the country, and openly avows 
its determination to prevent the 
representatives of the people from 
performing the people’s business 
in Parliament. 

In spite, however, of threats of 
obstruction, and of the misrepre- 
sentations so sedulously propagat- 
ed by their opponents, the Gov- 
ernment may rest confident in the 
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support of Parliament and of the 
country to the general principles 


of their policy. The country is 


no less Unionist in 1890 than in 
1886, and as the constituencies 
become more and more convinced, 
first that the legitimate wants of 
Ireland can and will best be sat- 
isfied by the Imperial Parliament, 
and secondly, that legislation in 
the direction of liberal and pro- 
gressive improvement is more 
likely to be obtained from the 
Unionist Government than from 
that strange conglomeration of 
various schools of thought which 
ranges itself under Mr Gladstone, 
the political atmosphere will be- 
come more and more clear, and 
the present occupiers of the Treas- 
ury bench will be maintained and 
confirmed in their tenure by the 
enlightened opinion of the coun- 
try. 








